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The Reader Writes:— 


Chemistry with Real Gusto 


Of course, you are right that we cannot claim everything 
chemical as belonging to us. If we did we would be claiming 
the entire universe since no part of it of a material nature is 
free from chemistry. Even the processes of the sending and 
receiving vacuum tubes of radio, although they are physical 
in nature, are absolutely dependent on the chemical properties 
and purity of their construction. I 
wouldn’t know where to draw the line between chemical and 
non-chemical industries. The one thing of which I am certain is 
that the line is drifting in such a way as to include more and 
more of Consider the 
petroleum industry which only a few years ago seemed to pride 
itself on not being a chemical industry. At that time almost the 
only requirement of gasoline was that it would burn. Now it 
is almost essential that gasoline consist of nearly pure chemical 


chemical materials of 


industry under the chemical banner. 


compounds of very highly specialized structures. In recent years 
the men from my laboratory trained in the purest of pure 
organic chemistry have been taken almost greedily by the 
petroleum industry. Almost the same changes have taken place 
in the lubricants produced by the industries. My own character- 
ization of the trend in the petroleum industry at the present 
time is that it is going in the direction of definitely tailor-made 
products. Such products can be made only with the help of 
chemists all the way from the original conception through the 
research laboratories and into the refineries. Even the salesman 
must soon know the significance of branching in the carbon chain. 

The relation which you picture in your last paragraph of 
service by the major chemical industries to those which are less 
chemical in nature is only partly true. Of course, this type of 
service must be rendered to the smaller companies, but more 
and more the larger companies in fields like those of paint, 
petroleum, glass, textiles, etc., are setting up their own research 
and development projects to supply their own help in chemical 
fields. Everyone uses chemistry 
As chemistry gains in power it 
will be more useful and more widespread. 


What’s in a name anyway? 
consciously or unconsciously. 


To me the most important thing is that wherever you use it 
or whatever you call it, chemistry is such grand fun. 


State College, Pa. FRANK C, WHITMORE 


The Chemicalization of Coatings 


Regarding your editorial on “Chemicalization,” it is my opinion 
that the two broad classifications of the chemical industry com- 
prise the heavy chemical field or those preducts of an inorganic 
nature and the organic field of which the dye industry would 
be typical. 

It would be quite contrary, however, to the general con- 
sensus of opinion here, if the protective coatings industry would 
not be included in the chemical process field. I am not in accord 
with the view that just because a manufacturing industry does 
not produce definite chemical compounds, it eliminates itself 
from the broad chemical industry classification. 

By way of illustration, the protective coatings industry re- 
quires a thorough chemical knowledge of all raw materials, and 
also the processes involved, in arriving at uniform products, in- 
cluding a broad knowledge of the specific purposes to which 
these products are applied. 

It would be difficult to visualize the results which might be 
obtained in this industry if we did not have chemically trained 
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men directing its various phases particularly because of the wide 
diversification of products. 

A. M. Taytor, 
Newark, N. J. Murphy Varnish Co. 
Salesmen as Teachers 

The term chemistry is becoming a matter of public con- 
sciousness, which has no difficulty in distinguishing between a 
blacksmith shop and a place where stainless steel is made, even 
though the products may appear much the same. 

Salesmen in the electrochemical industries and in the pulp 
industry often appear as splendid lecturers before chemistry 
classes. 

H. K. Benson, 
Seattle, Wash. University of Washington 
Dollars and Dollars 

You should be able to get a merry quip for your always amus- 
ing “We” department out of the fact that just after Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull receives the Robert Dollar memorial 
award for distinguished service to the promotion of American 
foreign trade, the Japs seize four and a half million of silver 
specie on a Dollar Line boat at Shanghai. 

Hon. Hull gets the Dollar credit and the Japs take the Dollar 
cash, just as the Mexican communists got the “Gringo” oil and 
our Secretary of State swallowed the “Greaser” soft soap. 
Houston, Tex. StTarK DANIELS 


Black as Midnight 


My own idea of the pot calling the kettle black is the Presi- 
dent reprimanding the Dies committee for political activities. 
I wonder, however, how long Americans will stand for this 
idea of Mr. Roosevelt’s that “the king can do no wrong.” 


Cleveland, Ohio. F. H. Hype 


We Are Skeptical 


You can hardly improve on CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, It is next 
to my Bible in reading and learning. 
Newark, N. J. Hampton AuLp 
Kerosene Afloat 

On page 300, September issue of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, you 
show a cut of the Diesel ship, Dolomite IJV, in connection with 
which the following statement is made: 

“Said to be the first time that kerosene has been shipped in 
bulk by water.” 

For your information, American and European oil companies 
operating in the Far East have for years been shipping gasoline, 
kerosene, and other petroleum products in bulk into Japan, China, 
the Philippine Islands, and other Far Eastern countries with no 
apparent damage to either ship or material. Incidentally, these 
products were stored in steel tanks, as they are in the United 
States. Occasionally kerosene, and even gasoline, would take 
on color, but your statement is the first I have encountered 
advancing the theory that this was due to the corrosive nature 
of the product, thus causing the discoloration. 

The matter is of little importance. However, I felt that you 
might be interested in correcting your statement should you find 
my contention to be correct. 


J. H. MANNING 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Who Pays for Efficiency? 


OOD housekeeping” is much more than the outward 
and visible sign of operating efficiency. A clean plant 
is not only a well managed plant, it is also a safe plant 
in which to work and a good neighbor to its community. So 
true is this that in the public interest and for the welfare of its 
employees, the law demands certain standards of industrial 
housekeeping. 


These are matters plainly of the public concern; and safety, 
particularly, is a humane issue in which the earning power, the 
health, even the lives of thousands of workers are at stake. With 
so good a cause and so many votes—we should say, so many 
workers—interested, why does not the American Manufacturers’ 
Association start a movement to have the Federal Government 
manufacture and sell at cost—at the expense of the taxpayers, 
of course—the maintenance supplies necessary to keep all indus- 
trial plants so sweet and fresh that they shall be an ornament 
to their communities and a joyful environment for their workers. 
This would greatly increase the use of soaps, lye, T. S. P., carbon 
“tet.,” brass polish, floor cleaners, paint, lacquer and other chem- 
ical supplies; extend the Government’s activities; increase the 
federal payroll; reduce unemployment, and squarely hit a lot 
of other mixed objectives. It does make a plausible case to be 
pleaded with all the modern arguments. 


Yet can you hear the howl if Industry asked the Government 
to help pay the bill of costs for an important aid to manufac- 
turing efficiency? Practice is the reverse, for if a manufacturer 
does not keep a clean, safe plant, he is fined or imprisoned. 

And yet the farmers of nine midwest states in solemn con- 
clave at Des Moines last month petitioned the Government 
“to manufacture sodium chlorate and other chemical agents 
suitable for weed eradication at one or more federally financed 
hydroelectric plants .. . to be distributed without profit.” 


Now weeds are an outward and visible sign of bad agricul- 
tural housekeeping, and old-fashioned logic would in justice 
demand that since weeds take a toll of over three billion dollars 
a year, any farmer who does not within his own acres control this 
menace should in the public interest be compelled by law to 
do so. But— 


Chemical Industries 


Formulated Cloth is fast becoming a ma- 
. terial as highly formulated 
Fabries as a modern coating. The 
natural and synthetic fibres are being spun and 
woven and chemically treated in all sorts of 
new combinations, creating cloths of new, 
valuable properties and novel, beautiful effects. 
It is said that seventy-five per cent. of the ma- 
terials used in women’s sportswear are wholly 
or in part synthetic. Sun and salt water, ice 
and snow, perspiration, rugged wear—no gar- 
ments face more exacting requirements—and in 
materials and style, American sportswear is a 
world leader. Palm Beach and similar “feather- 
weight” weaves are not possible without these 
new formulated fibres, and out of his experi- 
ence with them at least one big textile manufac- 
turer has come to our own chemical philosophy 
of more sales at lower costs. Accordingly, he is 
carrying on practical research on new, com- 
pounded fabrics that will make it possible to sell 
men winter suits for $15. Three or four suits a 
year instead of one or two is a textile revolu- 
tion as great as is promised by the new rayons 
for women’s stockings. 


Is it better policy to veil the 
chemical character of an in- 
dustrial specialty behind a 
trade name or to use a trade name as the iden- 
tifying mark of a known chemical compound 
guaranteed by a reputable maker, is a question 
still needing a definitive answer. It is, after 
all, a straight-forward business problem, and 
a recent guest editorial in The American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, by setting forth the viewpoint 
of the consumer in frankly commercial terms, 
stimulates sensible thinking. It asks: “Which 
is worth more to the maker and the seller, the 
mystery value to uninformed buyers, who seem 
definitely on the decrease; or some inkling of 
the true nature and value of the material to the 
intelligent buyers whose tribe seems to be 
rapidly increasing?” 

This reveals clearly the user’s preference for 
the known formula, a preference so strong that 
many firms, technically manned in production 
and purchasing departments, refuse point blank 
even to constder specialties about which they 
cannot have detailed chemical information. 
But there are other factors favoring the open 
formula. 

Only a simpleton dreams that a specialty can 
be kept truly secret. What one chemist can 
compound, another chemist can analyze. Fur- 
thermore, noting the growing number of intel- 
ligent buyers, a nimble-witted salesman can kill 


Fooling 
or Fooled 


the mystery appeal by a few suspicions as to 
cost or quality or effect. Thus secrecy, while 
becoming less practical, becomes also less profit- 
able; and American chemical specialty makers 
are coming more and more to the conclusion 
that it is not very smart selling policy to try 
to fool customers and competitors at a game 
that fools only the seller himself. The excep- 
tion to the rule is, of course, the specialty tailor- 
made to fit the requirements of a particular 
consumer; but this is not, strictly speaking, a 
true exception, since such a material is not 
generally marketed. 

In the household field the same arguments 
for the open formula have very much less force. 
Many a housewife now knows the detergent 
powers of T-S-P and the solvent properties of 
carbon “tet.,” although the vast majority are 
not intelligent buyers in the industrial sense. 
Nevertheless, the scientific appeal is a strong 
one, and notable successes are being scored 
by makers who sell known formulas by simply 
told chemical sales arguments. 

Both in plant and home the focal point of 
chemical specialty competition is shifting from 
price to service. In this it follows the tendency 
shown in the standard chemical field. As the 
largest chemical companies are almost without 
exception paying more attention to specialties, 
these trends will have some very notable results 
in chemical merchandising. 


For Good \\ithin the chemical industry 
proper the Wages and Hours 
Law affects few, but in chemical 
converting fields and among many chemical 
consumers, it necessitates some readjustments. 
No one can today judge the ultimate effects for 
good or evil that this revolutionary legislation 
will have. But, however well intentioned the 
law may be, there is no doubt that it has come 
into effect at a notably inept moment. To bur- 
den large areas of industry with greater costs 
and tangle them in more red tape, just when 
business is struggling up out of last fall’s set- 
back, is terribly bad timing for a law of admit- 
tedly dubious effects. 

Laws to modify economic conditions or pro- 
duce economic effects have often most unex- 
pected effects. The avowed objections of the N. 
R. A., the Wagner Act, gold devaluation, silver 
purchasing, the undistributed profits tax, have 
all gone notably askew. Unemployment has 
risen a million and farm prices dropped a third 
since the present Administration took over, yet 
attempts to compel prosperity by law continue. 


or Evil 
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Practically all drop cords and extension lights are subjected to continued exposure to greases and oils. 
of hose covers for this service was made in this insection pit of a large street railway. 





A test of various types 


See other photographs, pages 500 and 501. 


The Economies of a Synthetic Material 


New Uses of Neoprene in Home and Plant 


RACTICALLY every problem of product de- 

velopment hinges on or is affected by the choice 

of the material or materials to be used. To com- 
plicate the situation, the development of suitable materi- 
als usually lags behind the need. In the early history 
of industrial development many really outstanding in- 
ventions were stopped completely because of the lack 
of a suitable material. For example, James Watt was 
forced to postpone development of his steam engine 
for years because of lack of materials adapted to the 
purpose. 

Today, the machine or product designer is not ordi- 
narily hampered as were his predecessors. However, 
these designers frequently develop products or machine 
parts that should be made of a material having a com- 
bination of properties not available in any existing 
material, so a more or less unsatisfactory substitution 
is made. This situation is most frequently encountered 
when the material for the required purpose should have 
the strength, abrasion resistance, resilience and elastic- 
ity of rubber, yet must be exposed to heat, oils, sunlight, 
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ozone or chemicals—all factors which materially shorten 
the life of rubber. 

This situation has been well known by chemical engi- 
neers for over a hundred years. It was at first believed 
that the solution to the problem would be the develop- 
iment of a method for producing a true synthetic rubber. 
Hundreds of chemists in every civilized country have 
tried their hand at this problem. 
failed. 


In every case they 
In fact, no one has, as yet, even determined 
the exact composition of any of the thousands of known 
types of raw rubber. However, it has been deter- 
mined that the chemical known as isoprene is present 
in large quantities in rubber, and conversely, that 1so- 
prene is one of the simplest decomposition products of 
rubber. It is thought that the rubber hydrocarbon con- 
sists of very long chains of isoprene units chemically 
united. The composition of isoprene has been deter- 
mined and this chemical has been produced synthetically, 
but this step only approaches the solution to the prob- 
lem of producing a true synthetic rubber. 


A corollary to this search has been the effort to pro- 
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duce, on an economical basis, commercial quantities of 
The 
best known of these experiments were those made by 


rubber from plants other than the rubber tree. 


Edison and the other 
experimenters were pursuing a perfectly logical course. 


Thomas Edison with goldenrod. 


However, no plant contains anywhere near as much 
rubber as the rubber tree, and it is obvious that a very 
economical process would have to be devised for getting 
that little rubber before such a source would be com- 
mercially feasible. 





Conveyor belts, exposed to high heat, oils, greases or chemicals, 
are covered with neoprene to insure longer life. 


Actually, all efforts to duplicate rubber synthetically 
and to obtain even minute quantities from plants were 
based on the wrong premise. Nature created rubber 
latex, from which rubber is secured, for a definite pur- 
pose. There are a lot of theories about what that 
purpose is, but one thing is certain—Nature did not 
create rubber for use in belts, cable covers, molded 
goods, etc., although rubber has proved to be invalu- 
able for thousands of uses and has become an almost 


All this 


despite the fact that rubber has definite limitations 


indispensable part of everyone’s daily life. 


which restrict its usefulness in many applications and 
make its use impractical in thousands of other products. 
It was these known limitations which brought about a 
new approach to the problem. 

One of the first to state this new thought was Dr. 
Wolfgang Ostwald, famed colloidal chemist, who said 
in 1913: “It seems to me that interest in artificial rubber 
does not today center in the possibility of finding a sub- 
stitute for the natural product, but more in the pos- 


sibility of making a decidedly better one; by the 
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synthesis of a ‘noble rubber,’ a material which might 
be produced which would not only show properties 
superior to the ordinary natural article, but would also 
be of a marketable character.” In short, the need was 
for a material which had rubber’s properties but one 
which did not have its limitations. Such a material 
would not be a synthetic rubber as it would not have 
the same chemical composition. Neither would it be a 
rubber substitute as it could be used in many places 
where rubber could not be used. 

It was this same attitude which guided the research 
work of the du Pont Company when in 1925 they began 
an extensive investigation of the rubber problem. These 
research workers did not try to duplicate natural rub- 
ber. They said: ‘Why should we assume that the 
product created by Nature for an entirely different pur- 
pose is the best material for making the thousands of 
rubber products that modern industry requires? Why 
be content to reproduce in the laboratory the product 
that Nature has provided? Let’s start with different 
raw materials and produce a product that is even better 
adapted to present-day industrial requirements.” 





Glass machine tools are lubricated through the air hose and 

frequently maintained at high teniperature. Both heat and oil 

caused the original rubber hose to fail rapidly. A section of the 

fatter lasted about two and one-half months. This hose with 

both neoprene tube and cover has given twenty-four hour service 
for over a year and is still in good condition. 


Following this plan, du Pont chemists began a care- 
ful investigation of all chemicals which might conceiv- 
ably be used to produce the type of material they had 
in mind. One of the most promising chemicals was 
acetylene gas. This is the same gas that was used 
many years ago in the headlights of our automobiles and 
bicycles. 
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It was at this point in the investigation that a fortu- 
nate coincidence speeded up the eventual findings. A 
professor of chemistry at University of Notre Dame, 
Rev. J. A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., had as his hobby the 
academic study of acetylene gas and he was recognized 
as an expert in this field. Father Nieuwland was 
studying the gas purely from the research angle. He 
was investigating the derivatives of this gas, its reac- 
tion with other chemicals and so on through the long 
line of topics studied by the research man. In one of 
his experiments he passed acetylene into a solution of 
copper and alkali chlorides and, after modifying the 
process, he secured a yellowish oil and a gas with a 
peculiar and extremely noticeable odor. Dr. Nieuw- 
land did not consider the new chemical he had isolated, 
divinylacetylene, to be of much commercial significance, 
but he read a paper on his development at a meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 1927. 

Again coincidence played an important part in the 
development of a “noble rubber.” One of the chemists 
listening to Dr. Nieuwland’s paper was Dr. Elmer K. 
3olton of the du Pont Laboratories. Dr. Bolton recog- 
nized divinylacetylene as a chemical which offered 
unusual possibilities as a base from which a superior 
rubber might be created. Following the catalytic proc- 
ess discovered by Dr. Nieuwland, du Pont chemists con- 
verted acetylene gas to divinylacetylene in their labo- 
ratories. Attempts to convert divinylacetylene into a 
3ut, members 
Dr. 
Nieuwland’s process could be modified to produce mono- 


rubber-like material resulted in failure. 


of the du Pont research staff later found that 


vinylacetylene, and further discovered that the treat- 


ment of monovinylacetylene with hydrochloric acid gas 
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Magnet wire covered with neoprene is being used on motors exposed to the fumes of acids and other types of chemicals. 
magnet wire coating gives superior service under the difficult conditions of the application. 
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resulted in a previously unknown chemical which was 
called chloroprene. Their next discovery was that 
chloroprene could be converted by polymerization to a 
rubber-like solid, chloroprene rubber, superior to natural 
many This material first 
named “DuPrene,” and in 1937 it was given the generic 
term “neoprene.” 


rubber in respects. was 


Here at last was the “noble rubber” so necessary for 
thousands of industrial uses. It is truly a rubber be- 
cause it exhibits all of rubber’s favorable properties. 
It is not a synthetic rubber as it has a different chemical 
composition. And it is obtained from materials which 
have no relationship with the rubber tree—coal, lime- 
stone, salt and water. 

The major benefit of this material is that it resists 
deterioration to a remarkable degree when exposed to 
oils, greases, many chemicals, heat, sunlight, ozone and 
aging. These valuable properties have made the ma- 
terial of inestimable worth for thousands of products. 
Because of the expensive equipment necessary for the 
production of neoprene and the careful chemical super- 
vision required in such production, the price of this 
material is considerably higher than that of natural 
rubber. This increased cost only affects the raw ma 


terial itself. Neoprene, like rubber, is obtained by 


rubber manufacturers who combine it with other in- 
gredients, process it and vulcanize it into the finished 
products. The cost of the other ingredients, the labor 


charges, the cost of other materials used with the 


resilient one and all the rest of the costs are the same 
for both neoprene and rubber. This, of course, con- 
siderably reduces the differential between the cost of 


finished neoprene and a finished rubber product. Again 





a very wide range of neoprene compounds are available. 


Each of them will have certain distinctive properties. 
Some will naturally be cheaper than others and can be 
used where a degree of resistance to deterioration 1s 
required, but where the ultimate is not necessary. 

Despite this higher cost, applications of neoprene 
products are multiplying daily and a great many prod- 
ucts which can be considered as mechanical rubber goods 
now have neoprene as a standard part of their con- 
struction. Such products include hose, belting, gaskets 
and seals, gloves, aprons, diaphragms, shoe soles, spe- 
ciaity moided goods, cable covers and on through the 
long range of such equipment. 

The 


sample this tremendous field. 


accompanying illustrations very adequately 
From the legends under 
the illustrations it can be perceived that neoprene has 
been of real value in practically every industry. In 
each case it is used because of its rubber-like properties, 
but it would not be used at the slightly higher cost if 
it did not offer very definite advantages. These advan- 
tages, of course, include the reduction in replacement 
cost made up by the cost of the parts and the actual 
cost of the replacement and a reduction in down time 
of equipment, frequently the largest single item in the 
expense. Also, in a great many cases the use of neo- 
prene enables the designer to build a product which 
would have been impossible of conception through the 
use of any other material. 

So now we have a material with rubber’s properties, 
the use of which quite often offers considerable financial 
saving in the reduction of maintenance costs, and in 
many other cases makes possible the development of a 
product which would be denied industry if such a ma- 
terial were not available. It is the type of progress 
and the type of contribution which has always dis- 
tinguished the work of the chemical industry. Through 
chemical research better things are created which make 


better industrial products and better home appliances. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Copies of these, or any other books published, will 
be supplied postpaid on receipt of price, or shipped 
C.O.D., plus postage, where remittance does not 
accompany order. 

Book Department 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





Box 1405 


New Haven, Conn. 











Chemical Kinetics by Farrington Daniels, Cornell Univ. 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 273 pp., $3.25. Most important contribu- 
tion to a new, complex phase of chemistry that promises to 
bring practical engineering developments of value. 

Physical Chemistry by Worth Huff Rodebush and Esther 
Kittredge Rodebush, Van Nostrand, N. Y., 468 pp., $3.75. 
Second edition, revised to simplify and bring up to date, of 
well liked elementary text. 

Chemical Analysis of Foods and Food Products by M. B. 
Jacobs, Van Nostrand, N. Y., 537 pp. Systematic treatment 
of the entire range of foodstuffs—encyclopaedic in matter 
and practical in application. 
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Names of the Month— 
A Current Supplement to the Chemical Who’s Who 


CARMICHAEL, EMMETT BRYAN, prof. physiological 
chem., Univ. Ala.; b. Shelbyville, Mo., 4 Sept. 1895; mar. 
Lelah Marie Van Hook, Denver, Colo., 23 Nov. 1921; 
educat. Central College, 1914-16; Univ. Colo., A.B., 1918, 
M.S. 1922; Univ. Cinc’ti., Ph.D. 1927. Univ. Colo., instr. 
organic chem., 1919-24; Univ. Cinc’ti., instr. biochem., 1924- 
26; Univ. Ala., ass’t prof. & hd. dept. physiological chem., 
medicai school, 1927-28; Univ. Ala., assoc. prof., 1928-32; 
prof., 1932 to date. U. S. Army 1918-19. Research in de- 
toxification of ricin and immunity produced by single injec- 
tion of partially oxidized ricin; detoxification of rattlesnake 
venom. Memb. A.C.S. (Chmn. Ala. Sect., 1934-35), Fellow 
Amer. Inst. Chem., A.A.A.S., Internat] Coll. Anaesthetists 
(fellow), Amer. Physiolog. Soc., Soc. for Exp. Biol. and 
Med. Assn. Study Int. Secretions, Ala. Acad. Science( Pres. 
1930-31), A.A.A.S. (councilor, 1931-35), A.M.A., Amer. Assn. 
Univ. Prof. Research Council, Univ. Ala. (pres. 1933-34), 
Amer. Assn. Hist. Medicine, Sigma Xi, Alpha Epsilon Delta 
(Grand Pres. 1932-38), Phi Beta Pi (So. Councilor, 1934-39), 
Hobby: phi- 
. of Ala., University, 


Alpha Chi Sigma, Gamma Sigma Epsilon. 
lately. Address: School of Medicine, U 


Ala. 


HAND, WILLIAM FLOWERS, prof. chem., state chem., 
Mississippi State College; b. Shubuta, Miss., 1 Dec. 1873; 
educat. Miss. State, B.S. 1893, M.S. 1895; Columbia, Ph.D. 
1903. Anal. chem., Miss. State Chem. Lab., 1893-97; asst. 
state chem., 1897-99; prof. chem., Miss. State College, and 
state chem., 1899 to date. Dean School of Science, Miss. 
State College, 1916 to date; v-p., Miss. State College, 1935 
to date. Memb. A.C.S., Am. Oil Chem. Soc., S.A.E. Fra- 
ternity. Hobby: handcraft. Address: State College, Miss. 


HAYNES, HENRY ANSEL, pur. agt., Columbia Alkali 
Corp., div. pur. agt., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; b. Boston, 
Mass., 2 July 1889; mar. Bernice E. Swinhart, Albuquerque, 
N. M., 15 July 1915, 1 son, 1 dau.; educat. Mechanics Arts 
High School, Boston. Dorchester Trust Co., clerk, 1907- 
14; Fred Harvey, Inc., cashier, 1914-16; 
Co., teller, 1916-18; B. F. Goodrich Co., cost accountant, 
1918-20; Portage Rubber Co., pur. agt., 1920-24; Pitts. 
Plate Glass Co., Columbia Alkali Corp., pur. agt., 1924 to 
date. Memb. Akron Lodge F. & A. M. Clubs: Brookside 
Country. Hobby: _ fishing. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio. 


Dorchester Trust 


Address: 


KELLOG, HENRY B., patent contact man, chem. labs., 
Stand. Oil Dev. Co.; b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 5 Dec. 1904; mar. 
Ada M. Platow, West Point, N. Y., 12 Sept. 1935, 1 dau.; 
educat. Bklyn. Poly. Inst., B.S. 1926, John Marshall Coll. 
of Law. Amp Res. Labs., ass’t-dir. of labs., 1926-32; Cen- 
tral Testing Labs., Dept. of Pur., City of New York, ana- 
lytical chem., 1932-34; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, analytical 
chem., 1934-36; Borden Co., analytical & res. chem., 1936-37; 
Stand. Oil Devel. Co., pat. contact man, 1937 to date. 
Author of “Recent Advances in Volumetric Chem. Analysis.” 
Memb. A.C.S., S.C.I., Phi Theta Delta (John Marshall Col- 
lege of Law). Hobbies: mineralogy, swimming, tennis. 
Address: Chem. Labs., Stand. Oil Devel. Co., Bayway, N. J. 


STARKIE, THOMAS JAMES, v-p., Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc.; b. New York City, 2 Dec. 1892; mar. Nellie Gibson 
Wright, Chicago, 1 Jan. 1920, 1 son, 1 dau.; educat. West 
Aurora High School. Harshaw Chem. Co., 1919-21; Wash- 
nick-Tumpeer, 1922 to date. Sgt. Ist class, Base Hospital 
No. 13, 1918-19. Clubs: Chemists’, Sales Executives Club 
of N. Y., Salesmen’s Assn. of the Amer. Chem. Ind. Hob- 
by: farming. Address: 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Hydrochloric Acid 
By N. A. Laury 


The economic status of hydrochloric acid has materially changed during the 
past two years, and the ultimate outcome of these changes is still unpre- 
dictable. The importance of the material has greatly enhanced the value of 
a study of the changes in its production and its uses, and at this time this 
review is peculiarly timely and important. N. A. Laury, B. S. chemistry, 
the author of this article, graduated from the University of Vermont, B.A., 
1900; was plant manager in charge of operations for General Chemical Com- 
pany for several years; has done consu'ting work in the chemical and metal- 
lurgical fields, particularly plant design and construction. For the past ten 
years he has beer in charge, as technical adviser, of Process Developments 
for the Calco Chemical Company. He is the author of a book in the A.C.S. 
Monograph Series on “Hydrochloric Acid and Sodium Sulfate,” and has 
written a number of other papers. Several important patents have been 
issued in his name. 





The Fillers—Clay, Tale. ete. 
By Poole Maynard 


Poole Maynard took his A.B. at Johns Hopkins in 1905 and his Ph.D. in 
Geology and Chemistry at the same institution in 1909. He was Student 
Assistant in Mineralogy and Economic Geology for three years, an assistant 
geologist on the Maryland Geological Survey, the Virginia Geological 





Survey and the United States Geological Survey, and did development work 
on the iron ores in Alabama before 1909. He was elected a “Fellow” in the 
Paleontological Society of America; the Geological Society and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1909 because of his work in 
Paleontology and Geology; was Assistant State Geologist of Georgia from 
1909 until 1912, then began the practice of consulting industrial engineering. 
He was the first to produce potash from the potash shales on a commercial 
scale; first to produce and market the chlorite micas and the Sericite micas. 
He developed processes for the beneficiation of bauxite; for the separation of 
magnesia and other chemical products from dolomites in association with 
Everhart. Since 1926 he has been Industrial Geologist with the Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Coast Railroad and since Aug. 15th last has been retained 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad as Industrial Geologist. 
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Hydrochloric Acid 


I91S—1938 


By N. A. Laury 


YDROCHLORIC ranks below several other 


acids in value of output. The nitric acid 

made in a year is worth about twice as much 
in dollars, and the sulfuric nearly five times. It has, 
In the last 
twenty years, for example, over two thousand items on 
the use and manufacture of hydrochloric acid occur 


in Chemical Abstracts. 


however, an extremely varied utility. 


The annual business in hydrochloric acid and sodium 
sulfate, of course, is a considerable item. The 1935 
census gives a value of nearly seven million dollars 
for hydrochloric acid and sodium sulfate made and 
sold in this country, of which about five million is for 
the acid. Actual production of hydrochloric that year 
was 280,000 tons as 20° Bé. Imports of hydrochloric 
acid are insignificant, in 1937 less than four tons. 
Sodium sulfate is quite different, as imports now equal 
over half of home output. 

Technical developments have been considerable from 
the standpoint of lowering operating costs and improv- 
ing quality and in general efficiency, such as better 
storage and handling equipment, and control of exit 
gases. 

There have been, moreover, great changes in the vari- 
ous economic factors which influence these products. 
They have been affected by the relative demand for 
chlorine and -caustic, by salt cake imports, the develop- 
ments in natural sodium sulfate deposits, cessation of 
nitre cake production, and other things. The price 
trend has been another disturbing factor; the salt cake 
price dropped about 30% in ten years; in the same 
period the acid price has risen, but only about 18%. 

The sodium chloride and sulfuric acid reaction is 
with few exceptions carried on in mechanical furnaces. 
A few pot and muffle plants still exist and run under 
special circumstances that make them profitable, and 
some acid is still made in retorts with bisulfate as by- 
product; but most of our hydrochloric output is made 
in the so called Mannheim (mechanical muffle) and 
the internally fired rotary furnaces. 

The former is still favored for units making ten tons 
or less of salt cake a day. For production of twenty or 
more tons the internally fired rotary is a cheaper and 
better plant. In recent years very large mechanical 
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muffles have been built both here and in Europe. In 
the main they have followed the original design and 
thus the weaknesses of the old design still remain: 
heavy wear on the plows or floor scrapers, relatively 
heavy fuel costs for indirect firing at the temperatures 
required to produce salt cake of specified grade, and 
maintenance of a large muffle in tight shape in spite 
of shut-downs. Some mechanical muffle furnaces most 
recently built have the side walls and dome of the 
muffle made of carbofrax because of its greater heat 
conductivity. This is expensive construction, but seems 
warranted for its heat economy. There is, of course, 
danger of reaction between this refractory carbide and 
sodium sulfate when in contact at sufficiently high tem- 
perature. In recent installations greater pains have been 
taken to provide accurate measuring devices to insure 
correct addition of salt and acid. This is important with 
either type of furnace. 


The strong grade, 22° Bé acid, cannot be made in the 
rotary. 20° Bé, of high quality, is easily made in spite 
of the dilute gases resulting from direct oil or gas fir- 
ing. Thorough heating of the charge is facilitated and 
it results in salt cake running under one per cent. in 
salt and acid. 


Absorption equipment has become pretty well stand- 
ardized. Gases are first cooled in fused quartz S pipes 
and then absorbed in stoneware towers over which 
water and acid are circulated with air lifts or pumps. 
The circulating acid is cooled between towers in horizon- 
tal glass tube coolers. The concentrated gas from both 
muffle furnaces and retorts, as well as the gas from the 
combustion of chlorine and hydrogen, requires little 
tower space. The direct fired furnace must have a 
series of towers to afford time to scrub out a relatively 
large volume of gas. In either case the gases are 
scrubbed free of acid by passage through towers having 
an ample supply of cold absorbent. 

A novelty in absorption equipment is a comparatively 
very small absorbing tower made of tantalum. A tower 
seven feet high and six inches in diameter will absorb 
1,000 pounds per hour of HCl from 95% gas to make 
22° Bé acid. This metal, of course, is completely resist- 
ant to the acid even when boiling. This tower is made 
of very thin sheets of the metal and as the process of 
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absorption proceeds only as fast as the heat is removed, 
it can be seen that a small metal unit will do the work 
of quite large towers and coolers made of stoneware, 
glass, or quartz. The heat transfer coefficient for 
tantalum from hydrochloric acid to water is 3,800 
B.T.U. per sq. ft. per hr. per degree F. at 200° F. 
Tantalum is still so expensive that it cannot displace 
other equipment economically. However, in special 
places it is proving very useful. Superior economy is 
claimed for gases containing 80% or more HCl. Has- 
telloy and Durichlor are also suitable for coolers and 
pumps and are much cheaper than tantalum, though 
they do not possess its perfect resistance to corrosion. 
Haveg is another serviceable material for tanks and pipe 
lines. 

A stoneware tower, with a cooling coil inside of each 
tower section between layers of packing rings, is offered. 
The coils are stoneware too, but it might be a good 
place to use the metals just mentioned because stone- 
ware coils are pretty fragile for such a position. 

The old Hargreaves process for decomposing salt 
with SO, and water vapor is, oddly enough, a compara- 
tive newcomer in this country. One plant, built in 
Louisiana in recent years, is in regular operation. 


Hydrochloric Acid from Chlorine 


Hydrochloric acid is obtained as a minor product 
incidental to the chlorination of certain organic com- 
pounds. No salt cake is produced in the process. Ac- 
cording to information obtained by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the output of acid from this source has increased 
rapidly in the last decade. It amounted to 10,870 short 
tons of 100 per cent. acid in 1933 and to 14,651 short 
tons, or 17 per cent. of the total domestic output of 
hydrochloric acid, in 1935. 

The -output of hydrochloric acid from this source 
is determined by the demand for chlorinated products, 
for it constitutes a very minor item in the value of the 
output. Even were the price of the acid to fall below 
the cost of recovery, it would be necessary to recover 
it in most cases to prevent pollution of streams and the 
air. The demand for chlorinated products has increased 
appreciably in recent years. For example, phenol is 
made from chlorinated benzene by one of the largest 
producers. Paradichlorobenzene is produced also in 


quantities benzene. Other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons produced in conjunction with 


large by chlorinating 
hydrochloric acid are being used as intermediates in 
many products. This increased production of chlo- 
rinated products increases the output of hvdrochloric 
acid. However, as some manutacturers of chlorinated 
products are developing new markets for their output 
of acid, the increased output from this source will dis- 
place only a portion of that produced by processes vield- 


ing salt cake as a coproduct. 


The synthetic process for hydrochloric acid by direct 
combination of chlorine with hydrogen or natural gas 
does not yield salt cake as a coproduct. 
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process, however, accounts for only a small proportion 
of our total domestic production. 


According to data 
obtained by the Tariff Commission, the domestic out- 
put of synthetic hydrochloric acid amounted to 4,753 
short tons of 100 per cent. acid in 1935, approximately 
5 per cent. of the total domestic production in that 
year. 

The cost of chlorine is an important factor in the 
production of synthetic hydrochloric acid. Chlorine is 
obtained jointly with caustic soda by the electrolytic 
decomposition of salt brine and, as the chlorine and 
caustic soda are formed in definite proportions, both 
must be marketed if the process is to be operated at a 
profit. Frequently the market for these joint products 
becomes unbalanced, so that there is a surplus of either 
chlorine or caustic. Under normal conditions, chlorine 
is too valuable to permit its use for synthetic hydro- 
chloric acid, but when the demand for chlorine for 
other purposes is weak, a part of the surplus may be 
diverted to synthetic acid. At the present time, how- 
ever, the demand for chlorine is so strong, owing to 
its increased use for chlorinated products, for water 
purification, and for bleaching, that relatively little is 
available for the manufacture of synthetic hydrochloric 
acid. In view of these strong demands for chlorine 
it seems probable that the production of by-product 
hydrochloric will increase greatly in the immediate 
future. If chlorine becomes decidedly cheaper, and 
if processes are developed for increasing the supply 
of chlorine without increasing the present surplus of 
caustic soda, the synthetic manufacture of hydrochloric 
acid may become of greater importance. 


New Uses 


Perhaps the most important new use for hydrochloric 
acid is in oil wells. Cotton seeds are now disinfected 
and delinted by tumbling in a current of HCl gas which 
is usually generated with 20° Be hydrochloric and con- 
centrated sulfuric, but a new method, now found very 
convenient, is to run chlorosulfonic acid into a generator 
containing salt and subsequently adding water. Mis- 
cellaneous uses for anhydrous HCl are increasing in 
number. Recent patents specify it in making ethyl 
chloride and amine hydrochloride, and the quantity used 
in making anhydrous magnesium chloride for elec- 
trolysis to metallic magnesium is considerable. There 
are other places, such as in carbonizing wool, where it 
probably would be used in much larger quantity if it 
were available in the conven‘ent form of a liquid in 
cylinders under pressure. 


Monocalcium Chlorophosphate 


The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has recently 
published experimental work on an economic applica- 
tion of hydrochloric acid in phosphate fertilizer manu- 
facture. Monocalcium chlorophosphate is produced. 
The primary reaction between phosphate rock and 
hydrochloric acid yields calcium chloride and_phos- 
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phoric acid in solution. 


At high concentrations a 
secondary reaction between phosphoric acid and cal- 
cium chloride yields solid monocalcium chlorophosphate 
and liberates hydrochloric acid which further attacks 
the rock. 

The physical and chemical properties of monocalcium 
chlorophosphate suggest its possible use as a phosphatic 
fertilizer material. It may be prepared from hydro- 
chloric acid, phosphate rock, and phosphoric acid with 
an economy of reagent materials over current practice 
in the production of dicalcium phosphate by the hydro- 
chloric acid process. 

A crude monocalcium chlorophosphate essentially free 
from calcium chloride and suitable for fertilizer pur- 
poses may be prepared, by drying a mixture of phos- 
phate rock and phosphoric and hydrochloric acids. A 
typical product, made from Florida pebble contained 
34.84% total P,O,;, 31.30% water soluble P,O,, 0.51% 
citrate soluble P,O,, 15.03% Cl and 27.22% CaO. 
The product is about as hygroscopic as sodium nitrate, 
ammonium sulfate, and urea which are commonly used 
in fertilizer mixtures. 
orange and at 300° C. 
chloride. 


Its solution is neutral to methyl 
it loses water and hydrogen 


Sodium Sulfate 


In addition to the processes using salt and sulfuric 
acid or nitre cake, and also salt and sulfur dioxide, there 
is a substantial bi-product output of salt cake, chiefly 
from the manufacture of bichromate. This product 
is colored yellow by chromium compounds, but these 
are easily removed when the material is dissolved 
betore use, for sodium bisulfite or sulfur dioxide 
reduces and precipitates a chromium compound which 
rapidly settles out. The manufacture of formic acid is 
another source of by-product sulfate of sodium, but a 
small one. 

In 1935 only two concerns, one in Texas and the 
other in California, produced salt cake from natural 
deposits. Both produced anhydrous sodium sulfate as 
well as salt cake. The domestic output of all forms 
of natural sodium sulfate in that year amounted to 
38,706 short tons, or approximately one-fifth of the 
total domestic production of natural and chemical salt 
cake. Domestic output of sodium sulfate for 1937 
amounted to 80,053 short tons, with a value of $599,- 
266. Substantial quantities of natural salt cake were 
formerly mined in Arizona and Nevada, but these 
deposits have not been operated since 1933. 

The domestic output of chemical salt cake might be 
increased very substantially by the present methods of 
production if new markets were developed for hydro- 
chloric acid or if the price of salt cake should rise 
sufficiently to insure a profit notwithstanding the limited 
market for hydrochloric acid in the South. Moreover, 
other methods of producing chemical salt cake, not 
employed at present, might be utilized if the price of 
salt cake were high enough to warrant. 

Hydrochloric acid, produced jointly with salt cake, 
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might be used to treat phosphate rock to produce dical- 
cium phosphate. This material, a valuable ingredient 
in fertilizers, must be produced at low cost to com- 
pete with superphosphate from phosphate rock and 
sulfuric acid. Production of dicalcium phosphate by 
this method would be accompanied by an increase in 
the supply of salt cake. 

In the rayon process, cellulose is dissolved in caustic 
soda, which is later removed by neutralization with sul- 
furic acid, thereby forming a dilute solution of sodium 
sulfate. Salt cake is obtained by evaporating the water 
from this solution. A few concerns produce salt cake 
by this method for their own use, but practically none 
of this material is recovered at present because of the 
cost of evaporating the water. A substantial rise in 
the price of salt cake might make this recovery economi- 
cally feasible. The viscose rayon industry, operating at 
100 per cent. of 1935 capacity, would recover more than 
30,000 short tons of salt cake annually. 

Iexperiments are being conducted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines to produce potash from the complex mineral, 
polyhalite, which contains among other things, mag- 
nesium sulfate. When treated with ordinary salt, 
magnesium sulfate yields salt cake. This process 
(details are described in a recent report by the Bureau) 
is similar to that used in Germany to produce salt cake 


from magnesium sulfate obtained from refining 
potash. Since domestic deposits of polyhalite occur in 


Texas and New Mexico, their utilization for salt cake 
would be influenced considerably by transportation 
charges to consuming markets. 

The U. S. Tariff Commission in its Report No. 124, 
published 1937, has an interesting discussion of the 
competitive conditions in our markets. Prior to 1928, 
practically all salt cake used in this country came from 
domestic sources with a small surplus available for 
export. Since then, the United States has become a 
large importer, owing to the demand for salt cake in 
the expanding sulfate pulp industry. At present im- 
ports supply approximately two-fifths of our consump- 
tion. 

North Atlantic and North Central Markets 


In recent years, following the decline in the domestic 
production of chemical salt cake incidental to changes 
in the methods of producing hydrochloric acid, output 
in the North Atlantic and North Central States has 
approximately equalled consumption in those areas. 
This, in conjunction with lower transportation costs 
within that area itself than to the distant markets in 
the South, accounts for the fact that practically all 
chemical salt cake produced in the Northern States is 
marketed locally. Accordingly, little natural salt cake 
from the West, or imported salt cake, is marketed in the 
North Atlantic and North Central States. 

In the Southern States a large and growing market 
for salt cake exists in the sulfate pulp industry; but 
production in that area is relatively small because of 
the limited local market for hydrochloric acid, the joint 
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product in the present processes of producing chemical 
salt cake. Consequently, the Southern States depend 
upon outside sources for the bulk of their supply of salt 
cake, and as demand increased rapidly after 1928, 
owing to expansion of the sulfate pulp industry, an 
increasing proportion in that area was obtained from 
foreign sources. In 1935, 70 per cent. of the salt cake 
used in the southern sulfate pulp industry was supplied 
by imports, chiefly from Germany, which produces a 
large surplus of salt cake jointly with hydrochloric acid 
and also in conjunction with potash refining. The 
increasing imports relative to total consumption in the 
South are attributed to several factors. Many of the 
southern pulp mills are located near tidewater; and as 
ocean freight rates are lower than rail rates, the German 
product can be brought to these mills at a lower cost 
than can western natural salt cake. In 1935 the weighted 
average cost of transporting salt cake from foreign pro- 
ducing points to the Southern States was $5.83 per 
short ton east of the Mississippi and $7.49 west of the 
Mississippi. The transportation rates for natural salt 
cake from Trona, Calif., Mina, Nev., and Clarksdale, 
Ariz., to representative consuming points in the South 
are $9 or $10 per short ton. With the present delivered 
price of salt cake in the South slightly under $15 per 
short ton, very little natural salt cake moves into that 
area from Trona and none from Mina and Clarksdale, 
the two latter deposits not having been operated since 


1933. 
Estimated Cost of Production 


Cost of production data was not obtained by the 
Tariff Commission for salt cake, but the consensus of 
trade opinion is that it cannot be produced from natural 
deposits at less than $6 or $7 per short ton, f.o.b. pro- 
ducing point. These estimates are for operations where 
the salt cake is produced from natural deposits as a 
main product and not, as in the Trona operations, 
jointly with other products. With production cost of 
$6 or $7 per short ton, with freight rates of $9 to $10 
per short ton, and with allowance for selling and other 
expenses incidental to delivery, a delivered price of 
$17 to $20 per short ton would have to prevail to insure 
extensive operation of the western deposits now idle. 

The competitive situation is somewhat different with 
respect to the operations at Monahans and Trona. 
Monahans is relatively near the southern markets, west 
of the Mississippi, where many of the pulp mills are 
located inland. At present prices, there is a substan- 
tial movement of natural salt cake from Monahans to 
the west-Mississippi markets with a transportation rate 
of $4.40 to Monroe, La., or roughly $3 per short ton 
less than the average cost of moving imported salt cake 
into that area. In Trona, where salt cake is produced 
jointly with other products, cost is probably somewhat 
lower than for salt cake produced as the sole product. 
However, with a delivered price of under $15 per 
short ton, only a small quantity of natural salt cake 
moves from Trona to the South. 
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Comparatively little salt cake is produced in the 
Southern States. When demand began to increase in 
the South, one concern in Louisiana undertook produc- 
tion in conjunction with hydrochloric acid by the sulfur 
dioxide process. This operation was undertaken pri- 
marily for salt cake, then selling at about $20 per short 
ton. At present, this concern produces some salt cake for 
nearby southern markets. According to press reports, 
one large chemical company is planning to construct a 
plant in the South for the production of chemical salt 
cake, and although information is not available regard- 
ing the process to be utilized, it is not likely that it 
will involve the production of hydrochloric acid, since 
a market for hydrochloric acid is limited in that section. 
Other operations might convert hydrochloric acid into 
chlorine, for which there is an increasing demand in 
the South for bleaching wood pulp and textiles, and 
into hydrogen. As noted above, the sulfate pulp indus- 
try is expanding rapidly, and the new mills planned will 
more than double the amount of pulp now produced in 
that area. This expansion will increase demands for 
both salt cake and chlorine in the South. 

If the price of salt cake should rise to a point where 
its manufacture would be profitable without the disposal 
of jointly produced hydrochloric acid, or if large mar- 
kets for hydrochloric acid should develop in the South, 
there will probably be an increased production of salt 
cake in that section by existing or similar methods. 
There is also the possibility of producing salt cake in 
the South at present prices by methods that yield no 
hydrochloric acid. Thus, under either condition, domes- 
tic chemical salt cake may supply a larger share of the 
expanding southern demand than salt cake from natural 
deposits, especially from those which are not operat- 
ing at present prices and transportation rates. 


Pacific Coast Market 


In Washington and Oregon production of sulfate 
pulp requires a considerable quantity of salt cake, prac- 
tically all of which is obtained from sources outside 
those States. In 1935, approximately 30 per cent. of 
that consumption was supplied by imports, largely from 
Germany, and the remainder from domestic sources, 
chiefly California. The average cost of transporting 
imported salt cake to the Pacific coast market, where 
many pulp mills are located near tidewater, was $5.98 
per short ton in 1935, or approximately the same as 
the rail freight rate from Trona, Calif., or Mina, Nev., 
to that market. At present, there is a substantial move- 
ment of natural salt cake from Trona to the north 
Pacific coast, but the Mina plant has been closed since 
1933. The rail freight rate on natural salt cake from 
Clarksdale to the Pacific coast is $10 per short ton, 
and no shipments are made. 

Salt cake is produced in Germany: (1) by treating 
salt with sulfuric acid and (2) by treating magnesium 
sulfate, obtained from refining potash, with ordinary 
At 


salt to produce salt cake and magnesium chloride. 
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present most of the magnesium chloride is discarded, 
but plans are reported for utilizing this waste in metal- 


lic magnesium. The project, if successful, will lower 
the cost of producing salt cake. 

The first-mentioned process is that used in the United 
States to produce chemical salt cake, and the products 
are similar in composition. Salt cake from the second 
process, known as Kaiseroda, is of higher purity than 
ordinary chemical salt cake. A typical sample of 
Kaiseroda material contains 98.3% of sodium sulfate, 
0.0885% sodium chloride, 0.356% magnesium sulfate, 
0.22% gypsum, 0.011% ferric oxide, 0.032% iron and 
aluminum oxides, and no sulfuric acid. 

German production of sodium sulfate was estimated 
at 330,000 short tons in 1929, of which 140,000 short 
tons were Kaiseroda salt cake. In 1931, German pro- 
duction declined to 250,000 short tons, one-half 
Kaiseroda. Statistics for recent years are not available, 
but increased German exports suggest that output 
exceeds earlier years. 

Kaiseroda salt cake is made only by the Wintersha!! 
group of potash producers. A number of German 
concerns produce chemical salt cake, four accounting 
for the bulk of the output. All German producers, with 
the exception of a few small concerns, are members of 
the Sulfate Union of Frankfort which dominates the 
European Salt Cake Association. Although formed 
primarily as an export association for closer control 
over export prices and to facilitate marketing in foreign 
countries, the Sulfate Union exercises considerable con- 
trol over German internal sales. Individual members, 
whether selling in local or foreign markets, must file 
copies of all contracts. The Sulfate Union is said to 
pool sales and to equalize freights so that each mem- 
ber receives an equal net return per ton of salt cake 
sold. Thus, notwithstanding that some German pro- 
ducers are located a considerable distance from sea- 
board, while others have only short barge hauls to the 
seaboard, freight charges to export shipping points 
are the same to all members of the Union. 

The predominant position of Germany as an exporter 
of salt cake is due in considerable measure to the large 
production of hydrochloric acid and potash in that 
country and to the relatively small local demand for 
salt cake. The German potash industry is the largest 
in Europe, and hydrochloric acid, being used in great 
quantities by the German chemical industry, is also 
produced in substantial volume. Thus, large quantities 
of salt cake are obtained as a coproduct of these indus- 
tries; and this surplus is exported, particularly to the 
Baltic countries and the United States, where demands 
for salt cake for sulfate pulp are large. 

Canada produces small quantities of salt cake from 
chemical sources, but the bulk of the Canadian output 
is mined from natural deposits located chiefly in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta (north of North Dakota and 
Montana). It is estimated that these deposits contain 
120,000,000 tons of sodium sulfate, reputedly of good 
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grade and comparable to the deposits of Grenorta, N. D. 
Exploitation of the Canadian deposit began about 1920, 
but production was small and for many years the bulk 
of the salt cake used in Canada was supplied by imports, 
largely from the United States. 


The U. S. Tariff Commission's report No. 124 gives 


a good deal of valuable tabulated data on salt cake 
from which the following are taken: 
Quantities from the main sources for 1935— 
Tons 
Chemical salt cake (made and sold) ............ 131,136 
Natural salt cake (made and sold) ............ 38,706 
MSTOOU UE b:5iscsalstals relies. a IOS oo re eee OTE 116,719 
286,561 
Consumption by industries in 1935— 
I iso tis tice cnminceeealpasdenisewenes 216,775 
TABAUY “CHEMNGAIS? Sie dat eatiaaitaee ieee nae 31,262 
GARG ch PS etry eons wick ae 31.325 
Other and UNaiStHiPUted: .ocnc scwcd dove se eedsiets 16,649 
296,011 


It is evident that some problems are here set up for 
American chemical industry. How shall we meet the 
large prospective demand for salt cake in the South 
at costs competing with imports? What of the high 
cost of natural salt cake to pulp producers in the case 
of the shutting off of German shipments? Obviously, 
with salt and sulfuric at hand, it would be advantageous 
to the southern pulp mills to have a process that yields 
salt cake and chlorine from these materials. 





Lincoln Welding Foundation Awards 


Jury of Award of James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, after judging thousands of papers submitted 
in the $200,000 Award Program, found that savings to industry 
by arc welding claimed by authors of papers aggregate 
$1,600,000,000. Jury’s statement, released Sept. 15 at the con- 
clusion of its judging of the papers, follows: 

“The Central Committee of the Jury of Award of the James 
F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation finds that the savings to 
industry by arc welding claimed by authors of papers aggre- 
gate $1,600,000,000. This figure is arrived at after discounting 
some very enthusiastic claims. It is an amazing figure and 
undoubtedly would- have been much greater had all of the 
authcrs estimated gross savings from the application of arc 
welding to their products.” 

Altogether, 382 awards were made. The amounts ranged 
from $101.75 for honorable mention to $13,941.33, the Grand 
Award. Recipients included engineers, designers, architects, 
production managers, superintendents, draftsmen, shop foremen, 
mechanics, inspectors, welding operators, welding supervisors, 
owners of businesses, college professors, high school instructors, 
students, and others. Subjects of studies in the 44 divisions of 
the Program, represented practically every product and structure 
of industry. 

The Grand Award of the Program, $13,941.33, went to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Gibson, president and stockholder, respectively, 
Wellman Engineering Co. The paper, “Commercial Weldery,” 
entered in the Welderies Classification of the Program, is an 
outstanding treatise on all the elements required to assure the 
business and technical success of all users of welding throughout 
industry. 
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By Poole 


NTIL about 1917 American users of mineral 
fillers were of the impression that nowhere in 
the United States was it possible to find clays 

equal to the English China clays; that no tales could 
be found equal to the Italian; that no high calcium 
raw materials could in any way replace the English 
and French “whiting”; that filler materials like the 
bentonites of the Wyoming type or the talc-like ma- 
terials such as the pyrophyllites or such rock micas 
as the sericites and the chlorites could not be intro- 
duced into manufactured products. 

As to the occurrence of various non-metallic materials 
used as fillers, the geologist was well aware that no- 
where in the world was there a wider variety of such 
raw materials than in the United States; but the geolo- 
gist in that day was in no sense a technologist and he 
had no conception of the physical and chemical require- 
ments of the mineral fillers for the trades. In this 
country a transformation in the preparation and utiliza- 
tion of mineral fillers was brought about as a result of 
the war in Europe and during this transition stage we 
were using in our desperation a hodgepodge of every- 
thing and anything. Fillers were then looked upon 
largely as adulterants, something as cheap as possible, 
something chemically inert, something that would do 
the least possible harm. By the close of the war in 
1918 the manufacturing industries realized that they had 
been actually using American raw materials; that in 
many instances these raw materials had proved to be 
better adapted for the manufacture of their products, 
and that dependence on foreign sources of supply was 
not an economically sound policy. 

The evolution of the mineral fillers industry has 
been a rapid one. The filler producers for the first 
time recognized that they could only hope to obtain 
a market for their products by demonstrating their 
value in the products in which they would be used. The 
manufacturers of machinery were finding out through 
experiment how their machinery could be improved 
so that mineral fillers of greater fineness could be 
economically produced. The producer soon realized 
that his product must at all times be dependable and 
uniform; that his raw materials were practically always 
improved by some form of beneficiation; that the cry 
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of the manufacturers was always for fillers of more 
finely divided particle size, and so, as we look back, we 
realize that the mineral fillers industries, as such, prior 
to 1918 are mostly obsolete today. 

The most important of the mineral fillers are the 
kaolins and the so called China clays; the tales and such 
allied raw materials as pyrophyllite; the high calcium 
marbles and limestones processed into whiting and the 
precipitated calcium carbonates ; the rock micas known 
as sericite and chlorite, having some of the character- 
istics of mica and some of the peculiarities of talc; 
the bentonites and certain types of Fuller’s earths, and 
such a well known material as wood flour. The origin 
of the raw materials used as mineral fillers is of very 
great importance, for upon the origin largely depends 
the physical character of the fillers, such an important 
factor in a determination of the adaptability of the raw 
materials for manufacturing use. 

The China clays are derived from high aluminous 
materials, such as the feldspars, by decomposition and 
secondary combination of the essential clay elements, 
namely silica and alumina in combination with water, 
and all of this alteration taking place “in situ.’’ The 
typical China clay is that produced in the Appalachian 
Mountain area in North Carolina. 

The kaolins are also derived by the decomposition 
of highly aluminous igneous materials, such as the feld- 
spars, but the kaolins are secondary sedimentary 
deposits, formed either by the transportation and deposi- 
tion of the clay particle after the decomposition of the 
feldspar, or the partially decomposed feldspar may be 
transported and altered to kaolin by downward cir- 
culating carbonate or sulfate waters. 

Just as China clays differ somewhat in physical and 
the raw 
materials from which they have been derived; in the 
time they have been exposed to the agencies of weather- 


chemical character due to differences in 


ing; to the acid bearing waters which brought about 
decomposition of the feldspathic materials ; to the com- 
position and presence of magmatic waters and gases, 
just so there are wide differences in the kaolins. There 
are differences in color, differences in the nature of 
the impurities and differences in grain size, because 


of differences in hydration of the clay mineral, which 
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may have been influenced by the presence of organic 


matter and subsequent downward circulating acid solu- 
tions. It is generally accepted by authorities in petrog- 
raphy that kaolin is the dominant mineral in both 
kaolin and China clay, yet these fillers are very different 
in physical and chemical character because of their life 
history, their environment. 

The talcs, hydrous magnesian silicates, may be derived 
either from igneous rocks, or as replacement deposits 
of such a material as dolomite, where the lime in the 
There 


are many varieties of talc due to differences in the type 


dolomite is metasomatically replaced by silica. 


of the raw materials from which the talc has been 
The 
soapstones are the so-called impure tales and are of 
igneous origin. The St. Lawrence County, New York, 
talc deposits are known as Rensselaerite, differing in 
physical property from most talcs in that it does not 
have the usual talc “slip” and most of this tale is of 


derived and to its life history, its environment. 


fibrous nature. 


Pyrophyllites 


The pyrophyllites are mined almost exclusively in 
North Carolina. They have many of the physical 
properties of talc, but in chemical composition they 
are hydrous clays and originally are apparently of vol- 
canic origin. 

High calcium marbles and limestones are the source 
of the large tonnage of American “whiting.” The first 
plant to prepare an American “whiting” from mar- 
ble was built in Georgia shortly after the beginning 
of the World War. While high calcium limestones are 
widely distributed, there are relatively few deposits 
suitable. Precipitated calcium carbonate, a by-product 
in the manufacture of wood pulp, is being widely used 
as a filler, particularly in the manufacture of newsprint. 

The bentonites are weathered and altered volcanic 
ash. Their composition is very similar to that of clay. 
The bentonites may be classified into two broad types, 
namely the Wyoming type and the Mississippi type, 
each very different in physical properties, and no raw 
material is so little understood by the technical man. 
The Wyoming bentonite was first described as “soapy 
clay.” It is a natural hydrous silicate of alumina char- 
acterized by the formation of a highly viscous solution 
in the presence of not less than ten times its weight of 
water. Mississippi bentonite is somewhat similar in 
chemical composition ; but very different in its physical 
properties. The Mississippi type does not carry any 
free alkali and does not have the pronounced property 
of adsorption, being about equivalent to the Fuller’s 
earths when the bentonites are oxidized thoroughly. 
The Mississippi type is widely distributed in Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida and in limited areas in Oklahoma, 
Arizona and California. Deposits will certainly be 
found in other states of the South. When these ben- 
tonites are activated by sulfuric or hydrochloric acids, 
many of them are made suitable for use in the refining 
of mineral and vegetable oils. 
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The micas are of increasing interest for use as 
mineral fillers. The sericites and chlorites, known as 
rock micas, are like the other micas of igneous origin. 
Since new methods of beneficiation of the micas are 
making possible the commercial production of the 
white micas at a reasonable cost, there seems to be a 
large field ahead for their application as fillers. 

3efore the English China clays were mined and re- 
fined in England the Southern kaolins were mined as 
crude clays and beneficiated by hand sorting and shipped 
to England. Progress in methods of refining developed 
much faster in England than in America, and China 
clays whether they were English or American were 
found to have certain advantages for use in the manu- 
facture of pottery products. 


Colloidal Kaolins Most Desirable for Fillers 


The writer recognized as early as 1916 that the 
colloidal types of kaolin were the most desirable for 
use as fillers. Thorough washing of these clays (90% 
water and 10% clay) made it possible to lower the 
iron content from 1.50 per cent. to 0.51 per cent. The 
titanium oxide was reduced from more than 1% to less 
than 0.5%. Here was evidence that little of the iron 
was combined with the alumina, but associated with the 
coarser impurities, and that most of the titanium was 
present as rutile and illmenite. 

Without the use of electrolytes these clays could not 
be settled to more than 20% clay matter ; the clays being 
too finely divided to filter press, and dewatering by the 
continuous centrifuge was not yet practical. The clay 
must be dewatered by evaporation and that was costly, 
but not too costly for the value of the product obtained. 
The American clay producer was not yet ready for 
technical control in his clay refining plant. By 1918 
our ceramic industries were using all of the American 
China clays that were produced and these clays were 
being almost entirely mined in North Carolina. The 
development of the American China clays could only 
take place slowly, so the filler industries of the United 
States turned to the kaolin deposits of the Southeast, 
and they turned to the development of these kaolins 
largely as a result of the legitimate propaganda of 
certain of the railroads of the Southeast, making 
known the location of the deposits, with very definite, 
authoritative information on these materials. 

While American clay producers had learned much 
about the refining of kaolins, they were wedded to the 
filter press for the dewatering after settling, so they 
were forced to confine their operations to kaolins of 
coarse particle size. As usual in the development of 
any industry many influences were responsible for 
improvements. The manufacturers of machinery made 
possible better facilities for dewatering the clays. The 
clays were settled with classifiers; the centrifuge has 
been more recently applied to advantage not only in 
the dewatering of clay suspensions, but in the separa- 
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tion of clay particles and in the removal of grit. Chem- 
ical reagents have been used to settle clays by coagula- 
tion. Air separating machinery and air classifiers have 
made possible the separation of the large size clay parti- 
cles and the grit from the smaller clay particle. There 
is quite a bit of clay lost in dry methods of separation 
of grit and other impurities from clay, but even then 
the cost is much less than are washing costs and air 
refined clay meets the requirements of many of the 
manufacturing industries. 


Flotation for Removal of Impurities 


Shaw! has demonstrated that many impurities in 
clay can be removed by flotation. He says that Mac 
Quisten developed a process known as film flotation 
and that his (Shaw’s) method is a close application of 
the Mac Quisten process. Apparently the most valu- 
able thing about the Mac Quisten process that Shaw 
further developed is the fact that the finely divided 
impurities in the clay, usually the most difficult to deal 
with are readily eliminated, because the finely divided 
particles are most easily floated. It is easy enough to 
separate the coarser impurities in the ordinary method 
of elutriation. 

The the colloid mill have been 
demonstrating to the chemical industries that certain 
clays they were purchasing could be further subdivided 
and better sizing emulsions could be made _ possible 
through finer grinding of the clay particle and more 
intimate mixing. 


manufacturers of 


Certain of the ceramic schoo!s, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Bureau of Mines were attacking problems 
of refining and problems of application with consider- 
able success, particularly in the use of American kaolins 
in the ceramic industries. 

The greatest improvement in clay refining has been 
based on English patents for the bleaching of Ameri- 
can kaolins. 

Until very recently the manufacturing industries 
using tale and the American tale producers had ap- 
parently resigned themselves to the belief that the Lord 
had made the several varieties of talc, so that they could 
not change either the physical or the chemical proper- 
ties by various methods of beneficiation. While it is very 
true that certain tales of igneous origin which might 
carry a large amount of iron in the form of the silicate 
could not be commercially bleached and that the various 
physical characteristics of the tale particle, such as a 
platy or a fibrous structure were due to crystallization, 
yet it was possible to alter both the physical and chemi- 
cal character of various talcs in methods of processing. 

I. M. Gardner says? “The principal improvement in 
the production end since 1917 has been the increase in 
the standard of grind. Some twenty years ago a prod- 
uct which would pass 97 or 98 per cent. through a 200 
mesh was considered standard. Today 99 per cent. 
or better will pass through a 325 mesh screen. In the 
past two years this company has still further increased 
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the fineness of grind and is now shipping a grade 
which will pass 100 per cent. through a 325 mesh.” 

Some interesting work has been done on the concen- 
tration of the Vermont tale magnesite ores* by the 
Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the Eastern 
Magnesia Tale Company. Their conclusions are as 
follows: 

“Small scale batch tests and pilot plant flotation 
tests on Vermont tale magnesite ores show that these 
ores may be beneficiated by flotation to make tale 

Tale floats 
readily with a variety of reagents and may be re- 


concentrates and magnesite tailings. 
covered in a high grade product of improved ‘slip’ 
and color. The magnesite tailings may be suitable 
for certain uses and thus constitute an additiona! 


source of revenue to the tale producer.” 
Tale Consumption 


Consumption of tale has varied little for many years, 
while the large increase in the use of other fillers indi- 
cates that little progress has been made in talc refin- 
ing. The application of fine grinding, air separation 
and the so called ‘‘throw out” device of eliminating grit. 
represents recent progress in this field. 

Preparation of an American whiting, other than pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonate, usually made as a_by- 
The 


dry ground marbles and limestones have a limited mar- 


product, is the direct result of the war in Europe. 


ket, but when these same materials are wet ground they 
can be used to advantage in many filler industries. 
Bentonite of the Wyoming type is all mined west of 
the Rockies. It is usually passed through rolls and 
crushed to 34 inch or smaller, since larger size particles 
are not readily dried. Proper drying is the most import- 
ant thing in its preparation. Rotary driers have been 
developed with temperature recorders, with conveying 
and stirring equipment, and with counter flow heating. 
After the bentonite is dried it still carries about 8% 
The 


grinding is carried on by a rubbing or attrition action 


moisture, but appears as a perfectly dry powder. 


in ball, slug or rod mills and several types of product 
are prepared—one, 85% through a 200 mesh and one 
99% —through a 300 mesh. 


shipped. 


Coarser bentonite is also 
Bentonite is not hydroscopic and has no 
tendency to take up any more water than any other 
finely ground materials. The chief physical character- 
istic of the Wyoming type is very small particle size 
and the shape of the particles. 

The pyrophyllites are mined, crushed, pulverized, and 
sized by air separation; and the sericites and the 
chlorites are similarly mined and prepared for the 
market. 

The attitude of American filler users with regard to 
American clays was that surely they could be used as 
a filler in paper (in fact in 1918 they were being used 
in pretty large tonnage), but they were hard to wet; 
they settled too rapidly; the particle size was coarse; 
but they had the advantage of lower cost except in 
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Increase in the production of various 
rubber products resulted in an increase in a demand 
for kaolins and the first plant to produce American 
kaolins for rubber was located in Georgia. The Amer- 
ican kaolin producer did not know the requirements 
for use as a filler in rubber, so the manufacturers of 
rubber were forced to build their own plant to prepare 
a kaolin that would meet with their requirements. 


Paper Industry Largest Consumer 


Certain textile industries had been using English 
China clays exclusively. The American kaolins were 
not sufficiently refined to meet with their requirements, 
so again the clay user was forced into the highways and 
byways searching for kaolins that would meet his 
requirements. An investigation by the writer of Amer- 
ican kaolins for certain textile trades developed that 
some American kaolins were less oil absorptive than 
the English China clays; some were more absorptive ; 
that certain American kaolins were lighter in color in 
linseed oil and did not require as much surface pigment 
as did the English clays; that certain American clays 
did not strike through the fabric, but tenaciously stuck 
to the fibres; that the built up filler and coats of kaolin 
applied to the fabric were smoother because of the 
finer particle size of the American clay; that American 
clays could be obtained with all the viscosity required 
in oil and casein and that less casein was required ; that 
American clays could be obtained with less iron oxide, 
if they were properly prepared. Here in America 
were kaolins even superior in their physical and chemi- 
cal properties to most English china clays for use in 
textiles and they could be produced and shipped to the 
middle west and to the East at a considerable saving 
in cost. 

The paper industry uses the largest tonnage of the 
mineral fillers. Even newsprint is much improved by 
the addition of fillers, providing for the surface adsorp- 
tion of colors and a means of reducing friction in the 
high speed presses. The newspapers of the future bid 
fair to be a galaxy of colors because of the wider use 
of fillers. 

Filler clays should be free from grit in any form, 
as well as from mica. The iron and the titanium not 
in combination with the silica and the alumina should 
be eliminated in washing. The clay particle should 
approach colloidal fineness, and since these colloidal like 
clays are temperamental in that their physical property 
is altered even with the dispelling of hydroscop‘¢ mois- 
ture, there is nothing more important in the process 
of refining than drying. We know that while the reten- 
tion of the filler in wood pulp depends on many factors, 
yet the particle size of the filler seems of all the most 
important. 

Clays are widely used in paints and calcimines and 
an opportunity exists for a much greater use in this 
field. The opinion has naturally prevailed among the 
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paint manufacturers that the kaolins could never be used 
extensively for exterior paints. The weather resisting 
properties of those paints composed largely of red and 
yellow ochres, which may carry as much as sixty to 
eighty per cent. of clay, is well known. Here the oxi- 
dation of the iron in the presence of linseed oil does 
not materially affect the color. Such fillers as whiting 
are affected much more rapidly by agencies of weather- 
ing than are the inert materials of which the clays are 
composed. Clays must approach colloidal fineness for 
use in paints, so that they will remain in suspension in 
oils. The colloidal-like kaolins are lower in specific 
gravity than clays of coarser particles. The oil absorp- 
tion of fillers has an important relation to the weather- 
ing properties of paints. Both the kaolins and China 
clays have a high oil absorption when compared with 
most pigments, and manufacturers of certain paints ob- 
ject to them for this reason. Oil absorption naturally 
increases the weathering properties of paints. 

The kaolins and China clays as fillers have a wide 
number of additional uses, as in plaster and plaster 
products ; in the manufacture of crayons; toilet powders, 
for medicinal use; in soaps, etc. 


1937 Consumption Breaks all Records 


In 1937 the consumption of American kaolins and 
China clays broke all records, being about ten per cent. 
greater than in 1936, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. In 1936 the United States produced 638,939 
tons, valued at more than four and a half million dollars 
at the mines. Georgia, as usual, was the largest pro- 
ducer, accounting for sixty per cent. or 419,395 tons. 
South Carolina produced twenty per cent. and Pennsyl- 
vania seven per cent., while about seven per cent. was 
produced by North Carolina, Virginia, Florida and 
California. 

High grade tales, like the Italian, have their greatest 
use in the manufacture of cosmetics. Here whiteness, 
fineness and shape of particle size and freedom from 
grit are of prime importance. As a filler in paints 
tale color should be good in oil, the oil absorption should 
be constant, the fineness should all be at least 300 mesh. 
Tale is used in considerable quantity in various grades 
of paper, and it is reported that the fibrous tales as 
fillers give a very high retention. 

Large increases in the use of tale are recorded in 
many pottery products to prevent crazing, to give a 
tougher body, and produce high electrical resistance in 
certain products. Textiles use considerable tale of good 
Tale is also used as a filler in 
rubber, particularly mechanical rubber products and 


color and free of grit. 


much is also used as a dusting agent for rubber. 
While talc is now being used in insecticides, there is 
apparently a larger market ahead in this field. It has 
insecticidal value in itself by filling the breathing pores 
of many insects, but generally it is used as a carrier 
for derris, pyrethrum, nicotine, arsenicals, etc. In con- 
crete, tale of fine particle size fills the voids in cement, 
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resulting in a denser, more waterproof product while 
it also gives greater plasticity, thus a more workable 
mix. It is also used in plasters where it provides 
greater workability and a smoother finish. A little 
promising work has been done on molding tale with 
other materials and subsequent firing for the manufac- 
ture of a variety of products. 

Most tale is sold in pulverized form and the largest 
output is in New York, Vermont, California, North 
Carolina and Virginia, but it is mined and processed in 
many other states. In 1936 the United States produced 
204,663 tons of pulverized tale, most of which was 
used as a filler, with a value at the mines of $2,193,073. 
There were imported 24,331 tons, valued at $456,667. 
These figures are not a fair indication of the value of 
talc as a filler, because it includes the value of such 
materials as pulverized soapstone often a by-product. 
Tale for the textile trade will usually average between 
$20-25 a ton and cosmetics will pay from $45.00 to 
$75.00 a ton for the better grades. 

Water ground American whitings, made from very 
white marbles and crystalline limestones, are now being 
widely used very largely in rubber and paints. Pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonate is used in the manufacture 
of the same products and as a filler for pulp and in 
newsprint. 

The chief uses of Wyoming bentonite are for drilling 
muds to maintain suspensions and as a foundry sand 
binder. Bentonites are used in paints to facilitate sus- 
pension of filler pigments, and a tremendous variety 
of uses for the bentonites has developed as in cements, 
emulsions, soaps, insecticides, for the purification of 
water, etc. In 1936 production of the Wyoming type 
was 55,090 tons, valued at $520,852. Shipments of the 
Black Hills type of bentonite, also known as the Wyom- 
ing type, during the year 1936 were 73,378 tons. At 
least 80% of this was used for foundry work and oil 
well drilling muds. The use of the bentonites has prac- 
tically all taken place since 1918, and a tremendous 
field of application looms in the future. Certain 
Fuller’s earths, when treated with alkali, become sim- 
ilar in their properties to Wyoming bentonite. 

The pyrophyllite of North Carolina is peculiar in 
that many physical properties are like talc, yet the chem- 
ical composition is like clay. 
cluded with that of tale. 


Their production is in- 
In most of these deposits the 
iron content is low, usually less than 0.5% and it is 
highly resistant to acids. It is being used in composi- 
tion roofing, as a filler with asphalt and rubber and 
other materials, and it goes in increasing tonnage into 
the manufacture of pottery products. 

The sericites and chlorites are confined almost ex- 
clusively in commercial production to Georgia. They 
are rock micas, which have the physical properties of 
both tales and mica. They are now carefully mined 
and pulverized with air separation, and their physical 
properties make them of interest to many industries. 


The utilization of wood flour! and the progress in 
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that industry has been very gradual since 1918. The 
production has continually increased during the past two 
decades from the neighborhood of 10,000 tons in 1918 
to between 45,000 and 50,000 tons in 1937. New 
uses have developed as a filler to give bulk to certain 
compositions, but there is little information available 
in the literature about these developments. 

Since 1927 there has been a decided improvement in 
wood flour quality and specifications are more exact- 
ing. Finer and closer screen analysis, color, moisture 
content, absorption value, resin content, specific gravity 
and manganese content, all have to be considered in 
determining the value of wood flour today. In 1927 
only several grades were made while in 1938 twenty 
or more grades of different qualities are produced. 

The greatest progress made in the refining and appli- 
cation of fillers has been made in the clays, but the 
opportunities for the development of clays as fillers 
are even greater. While much progress has been made 
in the processing and use of other fillers, little has been 
done in comparison to what we already know can be 
done to increase the value of these fillers for the many 
new products which are being developed. 


‘(Clay Refining By Flotation Methods by M. C. Shaw. 
Am. Ceramic Soc. Vol. 16, No. 7, July, 1937). 

2 (Asst. Sales Manager, W. H. Loomis Talc 
March 12th, ’38). 
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* Letter from Mr. P. P. 


Corp.—Letter 


Bureau of Mines—Report of Investigations, No. 


.owen, Pres., Becker Moore & Co. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 2nd edition, by Louis J. Curt- 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 514 pp., $3.75. This 


known text has been extensively revised in order to in- 


man, well- 
corporate modern theories concerning aqueous solutions. 
Its logical arrangement makes it suitable for use by indus- 
A short 


trial analysts as well as by students. section on 


semi-micro technique is included. 


Introductory General Chemistry, 2nd edition, by Stuart R. 
Brinkley, Macmillan, N. Y., 731 pp., $3.50. 
preserves the excellent arrangement of the widely-adopted 
first 


This edition 
edition. The presentation of observed facts is fol- 
Well-chosen 
tions and many references to industrial applications are 
included. 


lowed by the correlating theory. illustra- 


Solvents, 4th edition, by Thomas H. Durrans, Van Nostrand, 
N. Y., 238 pp., $5.00. 
third edition appeared there have been important develop- 
ments in the lacquer field, particularly in the methods for 
producing and using solvents and plasticisers. The present 


During the five years since the 


edition incorporates these developments, the sections on 
plasticising solvents and on toxicity being entirely re- 
written. 


Modern Aspects of Inorganic Chemistry, by H. J. Emeléus 
and J. S. Anderson, Van Nostrand, N. Y., 536 pp. This 
comprehensive text emphasizes the physical and physico- 
chemical aspects of inorganic chemistry. Written for the 
advanced student, it should stimulate a needed return to 
research in this important field. 
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Suggestive Use of 
Violet Ray Analysis 


By Dr. Julius Grant 


NEW method of investigation has proved of 

value in practically every branch of science and 

industry, although the advantages it offers in 
the fertilizer and allied industries are at present not so 
well-known. It depends on the fact that when many 
substances are observed in ultra-violet light, they emit a 
characteristic glow or fluorescence. This is used to 
identify the substance responsible for it, and even to 
enable the amount present to be estimated. 

It is little use to rely on the sun as a source of ultra- 
violet light for fluorescence work, even in parts of the 
world where it is not fickle. It is preferable to use one 
of the many convenient lamps now on the market. 
These are made of quartz, which is more resistant to 
heat and more transparent than ordinary glass, and they 
contain mercury through the vapor of which is passed 
an electric discharge. This discharge is very rich in 
ultra-violet radiations. In some cases the mercury vapor 
is produced by heat; in others the electrodes are coated 
with electron-emitting salts of the rare earths, and these, 
in conjunction with a trace of a rare gas as activator, 
enable the mercury are to be produced by the turn of a 
switch and without any auxiliary process. 

Such lamps may be plugged into a socket of the 
ordinary electricity supply, and they are relatively 
cheap to purchase and operate. They do, however, gen- 
erate a good deal of visible light as well as the invisible 
ultra-violet light. This must be removed, or it will 
mask the fluorescence of the object under observation, 
as the visible light from the sun masks the fluorescence 
produced by the invisible ultra-violet light it also emits. 
Filters made of a glass containing nickel oxide serve 
this purpose effectively, and they are frequently incor- 
porated into the lamp itself. Such a filter appears 
almost opaque to the human eye, showing that it does 
not transmit visible light; it has, however, a high 
degree of transparency to ultra-violet light. 

One novel application, already used with success, is 
to determine the uniformity with which a fertilizer is 
distributed over a given area. The fertilizer is first 
mixed well with a substance which fluoresces vividly in 
ultra-violet light. Anthracene is quite suitable and the 
amount need be only a minute fraction of the total 
fertilizer so long as the mixture is a thorough one. 
The fertilizer is then applied in the usual way, and at 
the end of the operation samples of soil are taken 
from various parts of the field and examined in the dark 
under the ultra-violet lamp. The anthracene fluoresces 
and appears as bright-colored spots, the number and 
distribution of which correspond exactly with the 
amount and distribution of the fertilizer in the various 
parts of the field. 
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The method has also been used quite successfully for 
identifying and controlling the qualities of many types 
of fertilizers. Samples of manure for example, which 
have been used for purchasing purposes, may be com- 
pared in this way with the bulk as delivered, and an 
idea as to uniformity and quality so obtained. This 
applies particularly to artificial manures, which fre- 
quently 


contain a_ characteristic 


substances having 
fluorescence. 

Fertilizers having a phosphatic basis lend themselves 
particularly well to this examination. In some cases it 
is possible to glean information as to their nature and 
origin. Most phosphates fluoresce to some extent, 
although the exact nature of the fluorescence differs 
according to the locality from which the material comes, 
Such fer- 


tilizers may, however, be distinguished from the slag 


the other substances it contains, and so on. 


from the Thomas process (“Thomas meal”) which has 
little or no fluorescence. Bone meals have a very strik- 
ing vivid blue fluorescence similar to that of the human 
teeth. They are therefore, quite unmistakable, and as 
the color varies in shade of blue according to the fatty 
matter present, this also is an aid to identification and 
control. and 
di-calcium and tri-calcium phosphate also fluoresce, 


although only with a dull violet color. 


On the other hand, superphosphates 


The approximate compositions of mixed fertilizers 
in various proportions may therefore be judged by mak- 
ing up synthetic mixtures of known compositions, to 
find which most closely matches the unknown mixture 
in ultra-violet light. This approximately quantitative 
method has enabled 10 per cent. of certain types of raw 
phosphates (e.g. from Florida) which have a brown or 
yellow fluorescence, to be distinguished with ease in 
basic slags. Some workers prefer to extract the samples 
with water and to examine the extracts, instead of the 
solid slags. Others favor a 10 per cent. solution of 
hydrochloric acid as extracting agent. One advantage 
of extraction methods is that organic matter (and espe- 
cially traces of lubricating oil from grinding machin- 
ery) may be present in the sample, and as these some- 
times fluoresce markedly, they vitiate the results. They 
are, however, eliminated to a great extent by extrac- 
tion. It is as well therefore, to judge each case on 
its own merits and to formulate the testing method 
accordingly. 

Numerous other applications to agricultural problems 
exist (cf. Radley and Grant, “Fluorescence Analysis in 
Ultra-Violet Light,” 1935). 
proved very fruitful. 


Seeds in particular have 
Seeds which contain oils (e. g. 
linseed) or starch (e. g. peas, barley, etc.) fluoresce 
particularly vividly, and the presence of incipient mould- 
growth or other deteriorative agents is indicated by a 
modification in the nature of the fluorescence. The con- 
stituents of poultry-food mixtures and other mixed 
grists for instance may be identified, and the approxi- 
mate quantitative method outlined above may be applied 
also in many such cases. 
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Whatever your processing problems . . . exhausting cor- 
rosive gases, refining precious metals, storing strong acids, 
or blending cosmetics . . . they can be met, effectively and 
economically, through the use of General Ceramics Chemical 
Stoneware. 


Built in a wide range of types, shapes and sizes in a com- 
plete line including tanks, coils, pipe, fittings, and mechani- 
cal equipment, General Ceramics Chemical Stoneware 
meets every requirement of the process industries. 


Because General Ceramics Acid-Proof Chemical Stone- 
ware defies corrosion, it is impervious to and can be used for 
any chemical, hot or cold (excepting only hydrofluoric acid), 
without danger of product contamination. 


Write for complete information on this durable ware... 
or send a summary of your particular problem. There is 
no obligation or cost, and the data received may show you 
how to solve a special processing problem or to reduce 
operation and maintenance costs. 





GENERAL CERAMICS COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





BUFFALO: 306 Jackson Building SAN FRANCISCO: 276 Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO: 208 South La Salle Street SEATTLE: 1411 Fourth Avenue Building 
LOS ANGELES: 415 South Central Avenue SPOKANE: 1823 So. Maple Street 
PORTLAND: Railway Exchange Building TACOMA: Tacoma Building 


MONTREAL: 1537 Matthews Street 








INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING THE SYNTHETIC RESIN, PLASTIC, 
SOLVENT AND PLASTICIZER INDUSTRIES 








Phthalic Anhydride Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 
Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride Malic Acid 
Succinic Acid Succinic Anhydride 


Fumaric Acid 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SHOWING OUR COMPLETE 
LINE OF COAL TAR DERIVATIVES ON REQUEST 


We solicit your inquiries on all organic products 


. 2 NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


| 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| | Branches and icine, Throughout the World 
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Happy the executive who has the invalu- 
able assistance of an efficient secretary. 
Within their own organizations they are 
known and properly valued, but to the 
world at large they are too often a pleas- 
ant voice on the telephone or a set of 
initials at the bottom of correspondence. 








Miss Helen Redfield who greets 
the callers at Dr. William M. Gros- 
venor’s laboratories in the Chem- 
ists’ Club Building, New York. 



































DD Mrs. C. M, Browne, secretary 
§ to the manager of the chemicals 
division of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., George 
ae E. Riches. 


In Cleveland, the office of 
Henry L. Grund, dis 
tributor of chemical raw 
materials, is in the capa 
ble hands of Mrs. Mira 
Hamilton. 








Miss Mariet Miller per- 
T forms similar arduous du- 

ties for that veteran job- 

ber of gums and waxes, 
lh 


Fred L, Brooke, Chicago. 


43 In that vast chemical 
hive, the du Pont Build- 
ing, Wilmington, the sales 


i manager of the R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Charles 

ge Wiswal’s secretary is 
Miss Thelma Graef. 
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NEOPRENE 
im the Plant- 


The industrial applications of neoprene illustrated on this 
page are widely spread in their fields of use and service. 
(See story on page 481, this issue.) Another important 
adaptation in the industrial field is its use in_ textile 
machines where resilient spinning cots are used to guide 
thread. In this case the cots are made from neoprene which 
resists the action of the dyes and the oil of the thread. In 
the oval is an example of its use in the automotive field. 
This protective radiator cap employs a neoprene seal as 
shown at the left so that the user of the car can be certain 
of long, trouble-free service. 


i 
eet 


In driiling many oil wells, oil under pressure is forced 
down into the well to wash out the chips which are cut, 
passing through valves made of resilient material to 
obviate cutting. Workmen are installing neoprene valves 


+ 


to resist destructive action of certain fluids and oils. 
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Diaphragms are an important 
outlet for neoprene compositions. 
This brake conversion cylinder 
uses two. Below, most severe 
operating conditions must be 
met by the furnishing roll in a 
tannery. The roll shown here 
made from neoprene has met 
these requirements. 


\ 





™ 


19 
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and in the Home 


A boon to the housewife is the never-ending parade of house- 
hold items manufactured from neoprene. These products 
are not only easier to handle, but give longer service and 
greater satisfaction to the user. For pharmaceutical pur- 
poses a neoprene dropper bulb has been developed, which 
resists the deterioration caused by the rapid attack on the 
usual rubber bulb by the vegetable oil used as a base. In 
the photograph below, the bulb shown in the lower right- 
hand corner is a unit atomizing spray which is filled with an 
oily solution and is used by hay fever victims. The two 
tubes in the center front have neoprene pistons. A drop 
of oil is placed in the grooves of these pistons to insure that 
they will not stick. Such neoprene parts also resist the 
effect of any oily solutions placed in the tubes. 


This dropper bulb has an atom 
tip which makes i 








sible to inject nose drops with 








cr mmfortable p< sition. 


















The usual rubber household glove is 
subject to attack by cleaning fluids, 
soaps, and similar substances used by 
housewives. These neoprene gloves 
were made to give long service under 
difficu!t conditions. 
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Miniature Steel Making 


A unique approach to research is being made through use 
of a miniature steel plant installed in the new research 
and development laboratory of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. in Pittsburgh. Here steel making facilities such 
as an open hearth furnace, heat treating furnaces and 
rolling mills of pilot plant size are used in conjunction 
with extensively equipped chemical, physical and metal- 
lographic laboratories for solving problems of steel qual- 
ity, and to investigate the various methods of steel making 
on a basis that enables ready application of new and 
improved practices in the big furnaces and mills of the 
production departments. 


Steel made in the open hearth is carried in the small ladle 
shown above to the ingot molds and “teemed” into ingots. 
These laboratory ingots are rolled in the pilot plant, or, in 
some special cases, are rolled into various products on equip- 
ment in the regular mills. Below, this small, two-high mill, 
which stimulates conditions in a billet mill, will reduce a 
1'4-inch square to inch square. The products of this mill 
are also tested in the physical and metallographic laboratories 
nearby. 





Right, tl 


us small mold of the big-end-down type is being 
hel: 


1 by the workman for comparison with the large mold 
which is one of the sizes used in the steel works at Pitts- 
burgh and Aliquippa. 
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Tapping the small open hearth furnace which has a capacity 
of 1500 pounds and parallels conditions in the company’s 
big steel furnaces. It is a recuperative and not a regener- 
ative furnace, and features an unusual type of burner. This 


new type of furnace construction may be applicable to open 
hearth furnaces used in actual production. 
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New and unexpected uses for phosphates are constantly being created. 
Never was this more dramatically emphasized than in the “case of 
the mottled teeth.” 

For many years children living in certain midwestern communities 
were afflicted with an unhealthy mottling and rapid decay of the 
teeth. The cause was finally traced to excessive amounts of fluorine 
to be found in the drinking water. 

Many attempts were made to purify the water, but without success. 
Apparently, the only alternative was to find a new source of pure 
water, and this in many instances was either impossible or exorbi- 
tantly expensive. 

The problem came to the attention of Victor research chemists who 
discovered that by simply filtering the contaminated water through 
a bed of tri-calcium phosphate, the fluorine content could be reduced 
to less than 3/10 parts per million - - - an amount which is normally 
considered unobjectionable. 

While we do not by any means regard the salts of phosphoric acid 
as a panacea for all problems, they do have many unexpected highly 
desirable applications. Our research department will gladly deter- 
mine whether a “tailor made” phosphate will solve a problem for you. 
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GEARED 10 Yoee 
PRODUCTION REQUIREMEN} 


YOU come first with Diamond. It’s your need for high- 
est Alkali quality we fulfill... your demand for un- 
varying uniformity we meet at all times. Diamond 
Products are always available when, as and where 
you want them, with every mile of transit followed by 


our Traffic Service Department. You can safely include 





Diamond Delivery as an integral factor in your produc- 
tion schedule, just as you may absolutely rely upon the 
fixed quality of all Diamond Products. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH AND EVERYWHERE 





DIAMOND QUALITY PRODUCTS: 
58% Soda Ash + Liquid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda + Special Alkalies 
76% Caustic Soda + Diamond Soda Crystals 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
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A digest of new methods 
and plant equipment . 





Plant Operation and 
Management 





The Trend of 
Chemical Engineering 


By Dr. W. M. Cumming 
and F. Rumford. B.Se. 


HE metallurgist continues to supply an increasing range 

of new metals and alloys with remarkable mechanical and 

corrosion resistant properties. The recerit improvements 
in refractory products and the outstanding developments in the 
field of plastics and other organic products, have provided for 
the chemical engineer materials unique in their extensive appli- 
cation. And in spite of it all there is as yet no clear idea of 
the causes of corrosion, the effects of which still constitute his 
major problem. 

Cast iron is still our most important material of construction 
of chemical equipment, and that its position has been maintained 
is in no small measure due to the great improvement which has 
taken place in foundry practice within recent years, resulting 
from closer metallurgical control. There has been marked 
improvement in its uniformity, homogeneity, soundness, and 
mechanical properties, due to freedom from gas holes, draws, 
and shrinkage cavities. The result has been a cast iron much 
more resistant to corrosion. The production of special cast 
irons, in which varying amounts of other metals such as Ni, Cr, 
Mn, Cu, Al, Mo are added, is now an important industry provid- 
ing the chemical engineer with materials which, because of their 
austenitic structure, offer considerably increased resistance to 
chemical reagents. 

It is less than 10 years since Hatfield introduced us to the acid- 
resisting steels of the austenitic 18.8 chromium-nickel type. The 
development of chrome steels in America has run parallel with 
that of the 18.8 steels in this country. It is interesting to note 
that in the pressure oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid, chrome 
steels are employed for the most important units of the plant 
in the U.S.A. Hatfield’s well-known paper of 1929 gives a full 
account of the fabrication of plant in stainless steel, and a list 
of the chemical reagents to which it offers resistance. Its most 
important industrial application is, of course, in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic nitric acid from ammonia. This pioneering 
work, however, was only the beginning of greater achievement. 
By the addition of small percentages of other metals, e.g., 
titanium, molybdenum, and tungsten, the steel could be made 
more resistant to specific media (e.g., acetic acid, sulfuric acid) : 
it became almost immune to inter-crystalline corrosion, and 
permitted of welding without the necessity of subsequent heat- 
treatment. The 18.8.1.1 steel is the latest addition to this cate- 
gory. 

One outstanding development in the use of these special steels 
is for high-temperature—high-pressure reactions, resulting from 
an appreciation of the importance of creep at elevated tempera- 
tures. For example, the addition of 0.35 per cent. Mo to ordinary 
steel increases its creep strength at 450°—550° C. by 100 per 
cent., while for high pressure above 525° C. the austenitic steels 
prove satisfactory on account of their excellent creep properties. 





* Papers presented at the Autumn Meeting, Society of Chemical 
Industry, at Glasgow, September 17 and 19, (abstracted from Chemical 
Age, Oct. 1, °38, 2 253): 
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As in the case of the acid-resisting steels, the addition of small 
percentages of other metals confers additional advantages where 
corrosive conditions are present. Especially is this the case in 
their resistance to hydrogen attack, resulting in decarburization 
and fissuring. Chromium, tungsten, and vanadium materially 
increased the resistance, while other elements such as niobium, 
tantalum, titanium, zirconium, and thorium, which form stable 
carbides, have also been proposed. 

There is a growing tendency to appreciate the importance of a 
knowledge of the mechanical and crystallographic properties of 
lead. Failure has often been due to mechanical breakdown 
before serious corrosion effects were noticeable. A fine grain 
structure has been established as necessary where the maximum 
corrosion resistance is concerned. While it is still doubtful as 
to the advantages of small additions of copper and nickel, tellur- 
ium in less than 0.1 per cent. offers marked improvement in 
property. The last mentioned gives a finer grain structure than 
either copper or nickel; it raises the temperature of spontane- 
ous crystallization so that the lead can be cold-worked ; in addi- 
tion the lead becomes markedly more resistant to corrosion. 

The use of homogeneously lined lead vessels is on the in- 
crease. These linings can now withstand temperatures close to 
the melting point of the lead, and vacuum and pressure up to 
the limits of the base metals. It would be of interest to know 
whether tellurium lead has been applied in this manner, and if 
so, with what results. 

There has been an enormous demand in the U.S.A. within 
recent years for copper and its alloys, particularly in the brewing 
industry. The addition of 15 per cent. zinc gives resistance to 
most acid and salt solutions superior to that of the bronzes, 
while the latter, when aluminum is incorporated, are finding 
applications where strength and resistance to abrasion as well 
as corrosion are required. For handling hydrochloric acid of 
all strengths in the cold and up to 20 per cent. at 150° F. in the 
absence of air and steam, the alloy containing 1 per cent. to 
5 per cent. silicon and 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. manganese, tin, 
or iron is noteworthy. A new alloy containing 4 per cent. nickel 
and 4 per cent. aluminum, introduced two years ago, gives 
excellent service in condenser tubes where impingement attack 
is common. It shows special resistance to sulfur, and its appli- 
cation in heat exchangers and condenser tubes in the oil industry 
will doubtless follow on an extensive scale. 

The film of oxide to which aluminum owes its corrosion 
resistance has been decreased in permeability by impregnating 
the coating with corrosion-inhibiting substances, and has been 
artificially produced in a tenacious form by several well-known 
processes. An otherwise highly reactive chemical element has 
thus been made available in increasing quantities for the con- 
struction of chemical plant, in particular for handling synthetic 
nitric acid, anhydrous sulfur dioxide, gaseous and _ liquid 
ammonia, and acetic acid, and for the manufacture of varnishes 
and fatty acids, and over a wide range of the foodstuffs indus- 
try. The rapid attack of aluminum by alkaline liquids, halogen 
and halogen acids, still calls for attention. 

The use of chemical stoneware in the manufacture of the 
strong mineral acids would appear to be again on the increase. 
The elimination of metallic impurities is extending its use in the 
fine chemical industry. For use in processes, such as sublimation 
under reduced pressure, its low coefficient of expansion has 
resulted in its displacing glass in some cases. 
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pOYOU ween a tower packing 


THAT IS RESISTANT TO CORROSION and THERMAL SHOCK? 





7 This corrosion resistant tower packing 


f, ; ee has proved its long life and economy 
a % \ i \ 
\ “i | 


in the following types of applications. 
@ Reaction and scrubbing towers using 
highly corrosive agents. 
@ Towers in which severe thermal 
shocks result from sudden changes in 
temperature. 

@ Rectifying towers — in the rectifi- 
PROVIDE THE IDEAL PACKING MATERIAL cation of mixtures that are difficult to 
FOR SUCH APPLICATIONS. HIGHLY RESIS- — ; 

@ [xtraction systems — in which maxi- 

TANT TO THE ACTION OF ACIDS, ALKALIES and mum interfacial surface is obtained as 


a result of selective wetting of the 
SOLVENTS, CONTAIN NO SOLUBLE BOX) neo 
@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT @ MECHANICALLY STRONG 


@00 NOT GHIP OR SPALL rat ooupon 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


8 STANDARD SIZES yy" 14” 34” 1” 1%” 


{ y h 1%” 2" 3°" 
\pprox. Number of Rings per Cubic Foot.. 85,000 10,600) 3,140) 1,325 678 = 392 166 19 
Sq. Ft. Absorption Surface per Cubic Foot.. 212 114 Lis" ST i 371.9 285 19 
Pounds per Gubic Poot.................6. 6605. 16 va 34 ate 31 34 Zt 23 
Per Cent Free Gas Space... . 55 74 67 74 69 67 74 78 





OTHER ‘NATIONAL’ CARBON PRODUCTS for applications requiring resistance to corrosion or thermal shock 


WKEMPRUP “KEMPRUF” 
CARBON erick, TL GABON FLUE GAS 
SPECIAL STRUCTURAL SHAPES SCRUBBER PLATES 























OKEMPRUF” 
CARBON GROUND RODS 


“KEMPRUF" 
CARBON TUBES 





National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
NAT | 0 N A | C A R BON COM PA NY | N C Gentlemen: Please send information on the use of “KEMPRUF” Carbon 
’ : Products on the following application: 
Unit of Union Carbide [Tl and Carbon Corporation 


CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO Name 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Firm 
Branch Sales Offices New York Pittsburgh | Chicago San Francisc oe ' 
Cty State 

CI1-5-38 
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Increasing interest is apparent in rubber, due no doubt to 
the satisfactory results which have already been obtained in its 
use. Like wood, this material is subject to the limitations of 
an organic product. Its use as a protective lining will always 
have attraction for the chemical engineer, who now appreciates 
the importance of suitable design and the proper ‘surface treat- 
ment of the metal to which it is to be applied. The importance, 
however, of eliminating porosity in the original metal cannot be 
over-emphasized. Little is heard of the practical applications 
of rubber latex for linings, owing no doubt to the difficulties 
inherent in such obviously attractive processes as electrophoresis. 

The Paint Research continues to concentrate 
attention on the basic principles underlying the protection of 
metallic surfaces by means of paint. The nature of film failure 
is more clearly defined. The importance of paints containing 
synthetic resins, particularly of the Glyptal type, and chlorinated 
rubbers, such as Neoprene, is being increasingly recognized for 
specific duties, the former in the oil industry, the latter in the 
preparation of special anti-corrosion paints. It is of interest 
to record that enamel surfaces resistant to alkali are now avail- 
able. 


Association 


It is being increasingly realized that a full understanding of 
the basic principles underlying any chemical process is vital to 
proper plant design. For instance, it is useless to design a plant 
for the manufacture of sodium thiosulfate crystals of a specific 
size range on the basis of heat abstraction alone. It is necessary 
to preserve a balance between cooling and crystallizing rates, 
and this leads to the concept of a “surface factor” specific to a 
certain size range of crystal. This surface factor really con- 
trols the output of the plant, and rates of cooling must be modi- 
fied in accordance therewith, 

Heat transfer has been exhaustively studied in the hope of 
deriving general formule, and overall heat transfer coefficients 
of an empirical nature are being slowly replaced by composite 
figures derived from film coefficients. film coefficients 
have been, and are being, exhaustively studied in the hope of 
deriving general formule of the dimensional type. 


These 


It may he 
said, however, that so far these formule have only a very 
limited application. 

In the unit operation of filtration, or the separation of solids 
from liquids, the main types of filtering plant have been well 
established for some time, and, failing some altogether new 
development in this field, it is probable that attention will more 
generally be paid to the preparation of the slurry before filtra- 
tion, and improvements in the actual plant will be confined to 
details. Investigations have been proceeding into the behavior 
of typical slurries with a view to determining the nature of the 
so-called “compressible” filter cakes. It is possible that this may 
be extended into work on the actual formation of precipitates, 
and attempts made to produce all solids in a form which will 
render filtration straightforward. At present filter aids are being 
widely employed to this end, and the working of the enormous 
deposits of diatomaceous earth in America for this purpose is 
developing rapidly. 

Most slurries in heavy chemical works practice can now be 
converted to a form suitable for handling on a rotary vacuum 
filter, and even by a system of counter current decantation, freed 
from soluble matter before passing to the filter. For bulk 
filtration of materials which are not highly corrosive, the rotary 
vacuum filter is tending towards almost universal use. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that the release of gases from 
the filtrate may seriously interfere with the rate of filtration. 

Improvements in this type of vacuum filter have centered upon 
discharge of cake and on washing of the formed cake. Endless 
string belt discharges are now common, while some makers have 
incorporated a sponge rubber backing to the filter cloth, col- 
lapsing under vacuum, but expanding at the point of cake dis- 
charge. Washing has never been very satisfactory on these 
continuous units, and it is now common practice to remove 
the filter cake and to repulp with wash water, passing this 
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slurry to another filter. The disc type of rotary vacuum filter, 
despite the saving in floor space over the simpler drum type, 
seems to be falling into disuse, owing to difficulties in the wash- 
ing and discharge of the solid. 

The plate and frame, or recessed plate, filter press has not 
been substantially modified for many years, and is still undoubt- 
edly the most widely used of all types of filtering equipment. 

There is still an enormous discrepancy between the amount of 
work theoretically required to crush solids and the amount actu- 
ally 


ing 


used. In view of this, it is not to be expected that crush- 
and grinding plant has nearly reached finality in design. 
It is probable that crushing by direct compression is most 
economical of power, and for this reason the so-called coarse 
crushing units may be the most efficient on a theoretical basis. 
Cone crushers are now made to secure reduction to about 20 
Ball 


mills are being more closely studied with a view to diminishing 


mesh, and probably give crushing by direct compression. 


wear on the liners, while at the same time maintaining grinding 


efficiency. There is a growing tendency to make mills of 
greater length, and the original Hardinge shape, in particular, 
has been modified to give a longer center section. 

It is being realized that the grinding characteristics of a 
given solid can be altered by the addition of certain reagents. 
In dry grinding, coating of the grinding units can be prevented, 
while in wet grinding aggregates are dispersed. It may be 
that, as in filtration, further work will be directed towards such 


treatment of the material rather than the improvement of the 


equipment, 
The problems of fractional distillation still receive much 
attention. Since the introduction by McCabe and Thiele of 


the graphical system for representing the work of a fractionating 
column, a number of figures have been obtained for a plate efh- 
ciency as compared to a perfect theoretical plate. It is now 
being realized that this ideal plate cannot actually exist owing 
to the concentration changes which occur in both liquid and in 
phases. It that efh 
ciencies of 200 per cent.-300 per cent. are quite possible, and 


vapor has been shown mathematically 
figures of 100 per cent.-150 per cent. are frequently obtained in 
practice, even with quite small columns. 

The influence of entrainment has been investigated and shown 
to be fairly small in comparison with the economies to be 
effected by higher vapor velocities. This has been carried to its 
logica! conclusion by the construction of a column in which com 
plete entrainment takes place in each section followed by a liquid 
separating device. The use of a spiral rotating at a high speed 
has been suggested as a means for providing a long counter- 


current path for vapor and liquid. Developments on these 


lines may lead to a very compact distillation system, as vapor 
velocities up to 75 ft. per sec. have been suggested. 

stiil made 
direct in a salting type of evaporator, special crystallizing units 
With a better knowledge of the 
underlying theory of the growth of crystals, these units are now 


Although very large quantities of crystals are 


are becoming more common. 
designed to make a very even grade of product. There is still 
much, however, to be learned in this field from a_physico- 


chemical standpoint. 
of metal salts affect the crystalline form of ammonium sulfate, 


It has been shown only recently how traces 
and many other such phenomena may exist. The rocking and 
the stirred type of crystallizers are now faced with competition 
from evaporative cooling plants working under vacuum. 

In the field of drying equipment, it is noticeable that of recent 
years there has been a tendency to install equipment which takes 


solutions down to solids of any degree of dryness. The drum 


drier, usually of the double-drum type, is a case in point. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these driers are economical unless 
they are large enough to justify constant supervision, Spray 


drying also is gaining in popularity, and a number of plants are 
now in operation. It is a drawback to this type of plant that so 
large a chamber is required for a comparatively small through- 


put, but this failing is likely to be a permanent one. 
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“wttis instead of 200-lb. bags, barrels, drums or other heavy con- 
tainers. The Compensation Authorities realize that the 
use of 100-lb. “one-man” multiwall paper bags greatly re- 
duces accident claims; practically eliminating cases of hernia 


formerly caused by lifting cumbersome containers. 


Are you and your customers overlooking accidents when 
figuring packaging and handling costs? Or, have you in- 


vestigated the possibilities of such reduction in compensa- 


, . as ° ® <2 
tion insurance within your company? There is a Bagpak* va of 
paper bag that meets every requirement for safer, more eff- 
cient and economical handling of your products. Write for f ’ saad \. 
\ 
f] — 


particulars on this convenient 100-lb. multiwall paper bag. (aS 
N , , 
( 
q. 


220EAST42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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New Equipment 


Corrosion Filtering Medium 

A compact filter unit developed for filtration of certain corro- 
sive chemical solutions which are injurious to or are contam- 
announced by T. 


Shriver Co., Har- 
risonm; Ne}. 


The operating 


inated by metals, is 


mechanism of 
filter is 


made of semi- 


the 
hard rubber. 
The particular 
unit illustrated 
consists of al- 
filter 
and 
tZ” 


ternate 

plates 
frames, 
square, assem- 


bled on side 
bars to make 
a 6 chamber 





filter with a 
total filtering area of 5.5 sq. ft., and a conservative filtering 
capacity of 135 gals. per hour. Increased filtering capacity may 
be accomplished by adding plates and frames to increase the 
number of filter chambers at an increased rate of 20 to 25 gals. 
per chamber. The p!ates may be clothed with cotton twill, wool, 
or glass cloths depending on the nature of the solution to be 
handled. In order to facilitate cleaning, filter paper may be 
placed over the cloth, thereby permitting quick and easy strip- 
ping of the paper together with the solids in the filter frame 
from the cloth, and re-covering with fresh paper. The entire 
opening, cleaning and closing procedare is thus accomplished 
in minimum time. The filter is fed by a Shriver Duplex Dia- 
phragm Pump with rubber lined liquid ends, valves, feed and 
discharge with rubber hose connection to the filter. The pump 


is direct connected to a 144 H.P. standard motor. 


Glass Fibre Gasket 

A woven glass fibre gasket for acid-resistant seals in chemical 
work, which is soft, pliable, resilient and resistant to all acids 
except hydroflouric acid, is being manufactured by the Goetze 
Gasket & Packing Co., New Brunswick, N. J. Company be- 
lieves these glass fibre gaskets will be a revolutionary solution 
to many industrial problems. Packings made from this same 
material have been designed for use on centrifugal and recipro- 
cating pumps, valve stems, etc., glass fibre having definite ad- 
vantages over blue asbestos formerly used for such services, as 
it is even more highly acid-resisting and non-abrasive. 


Condensers For Acid Vapors 

A highly efficient condenser for corrosive vapors, especially 
those containing hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid, has been 
developed by Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., N. Chicago, III. 
Unit consists of a tapered tantalum tube in a steel water 
jacket, and condenses 90 gals. of hydrochloric acid per hour 
under a 28-inch vacuum. The unit, which is operated in a 
vertical position, stands 8 feet high. The maximum inside 
diameter of the tantalum tube is 6 inches, and the smallest 
diameter 2 inches, which is also the inside diameter of the 
straight section. This type of tantalum condenser is suitable for 
all types of condensation operations, including vacuum, atmos- 
pheric or higher pressure, fractional or reflux operation. When 
used in a vacuum system or with vapors containing non-con- 
densable gas, the condenser is filled with suitable packing 
material, 
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SO, Recording Equipment 


Cell corrosion and acid mist, former obstacles to successful 
SO: measurement, are eliminated in the new Micromax record- 
ing equipment made by Leeds & Northrup, 4934 Stenton Ave., 
Phila. With it, accurate and reliable records are now being 
obtained. Using a standard, g!ass, measuring-cell assembly, in 
which corrosion and catalytic action are definitely avoided, it 
holds its calibration continuously. Sulfuric acid mist, a former 
an efficient filter. 
attention. 


cause of calibration errors, is removed by 
without Changes 


in humidity no longer affect calibration 


Cell assembly operates for weeks 
lag is minimized, 
as it is now possible to draw the continuous gas sample from 
the flue immediately after it leaves the burning chamber. Freed 
of sulfuric acid mist and SOs, the gas is easily measured with the 
improved thermal-conductivity equipment long known to be 
basically sound and already used so successfully in the measure- 
ment of COs. 


current without batteries, rectifiers, etc. 


The circuit is operated entirely by alternating 


Acid Carboy Lifter 

A new-type lifter, designed specifically for the hazardous job 
of handling and dumping acid carboys, is announced by Service 
Caster and Truck Co., Albion, Mich. Machine is hand-powered 
and equipped with lifting arms which descend all the way 
to the floor. With lifting arms fully lowered, the heavy carboy 
is securely fastened in a cradle, a flat, 18 x 20” steel plate 
with clamps at top and sides to bind the carboy in position. A 
few strokes of a convenient handle raise the arms to the desired 
height, then a small hand crank rotates the carboy into posi 
tion for dumping. To lower, operator merely pulls a small 
handle connected to a hydraulic unit and the arms cradling the 
empty jug sink gently to floor level. The entire unit is easily 
moved about, can be rolled to the side of tank or vat. Floor 
locks on the rear wheels prevent it from moving while in opera- 
tion and wide-spaced wheels at base contribute utmost stability. 
Built on special order for any capacity and with electric motor 
if so specified. 


Electric Drying Unit 
Marked improvement is promised in centrifugal drying of 
metal products and parts by a new development in the Mercil 


type centrifugal dryer made by Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning, Matawan, N. J. The newly constructed dryer in- 
cludes a Garden City blower, direct connected to a 4 H.P. 


A 6” pipe line is welded to the cover and extends over 
to the blower to a point where it can swing out in a horizontal 
position. 


motor. 


The cover is simply lifted and swung out of the way 
in order to load and unload the basket of Electric 
heating elements are inserted in the pipe line directly above the 
opening in the cover. The effect of this combination of Mercil 
Dryer and electric drying unit is to dry a batch of 30 to 60 


work. 


lbs. of small work in one or two minutes. An interesting feature 
of this unit is the absence of vibration, even with the loaded 


baskets spinning at 600 R.P.M. 


Respirator For Organic Vapors, ete. 


A rubber constructed respirator has just been perfected to 
protect the lungs of those who must work where injurious 
gases and fumes prevail. It is a twin filter type respirator 
equipped with twin cartridges of special charcoal for organic 
vapors, soda lime for acid gases and copper sulfate for am- 
monia gas. Cartridges are easily removable and quickly replaced 
by new ones whenever desired. Air filter apertures have been 
placed back at cheek location for perfect distribution of its 
exceptionally light weight. Exhalation valve has been located 
close to mouth for positive elimination of breathed air. The 
trade name is DUPOR No. 10, made by H. S. Cover, South 


Bend, Ind. 
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Booklets & Catalogs 


How to get these booklets: 


Companies will be glad to 
supply copies free, provided ‘‘Chemical Industries” is men- 
tioned and the request is made on company stationery. 


Your business title should also be given. 


Armored Floors for Chemical Plants, 
Armor Grids said to permanently and 
wear and deterioration, floors, etc., and 
chemicals; of interest to plant 


Bulletin, describes Snead 
economically protect against 
areas exposed to moisture and 
managers annoyed with frequent pro- 
duction delays and costly repair bills caused by poor floors. Snead 
& Co., 121 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Bakelite Review, October, 1938, features 
numerous other fields into which use of 
extending. 3akelite Corp., 247 Park Ave., New York City. 

Ceramic Forum, Aug.-Sept., 1938, feature ‘Processing of Acid Re- 
sisting Enamels.’’ Ceramic Forum, 209 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chemical Pumps and Proportioners, Bulletin No. 938, on improved 
models of single and multiple unit motor pumps for pumping any type 
of chemical in exactly the desired volume against pressures ranging 
from 0 to 15,000 Ibs.; describes outstanding features of design con 
struction, and_ gives specifications on 172 pumps and sizes. Milton 
Roy, 2031 E. Madison St., Phila., Pa. 

Chemistry and You, Vol. 15, No. 4, money-making ideas for users 
of chemicals straight from the laboratory. Arthur R. Maas Chemical 
Labs., 308 E. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Convection Furnaces, for ferrous and non-ferrous metals, Brochure 
outlines advantages of convection heating; gives operating data; illus- 
trated. Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. 

Diesel Engines, Catalog Form 10110, on Type S, a heavy-duty, con- 
tinuous-service compact engine for stationary or marine-electric appli 


“Plastics in Playland’ and 
molded plastics is rapidly 


cation; many illustrations of engine parts, explaining relationship of 
their design to the economical installation and operation character 


istics of the unit; specifications and dimensions included. Ingersoll 
Rand Co., 11 B’way, New York City. 

Du Pont Magazine, October, 1938, feature article ‘‘The Steel In- 
dustry—A Glimpse into its Past, Present, and Future’; brings reader 
to date on latest du Pont developments. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Durez Molder, September, 1938, latest developments and 
in plastics manufacture disc ussed and illustrated. 
Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. 

Dutch Boy Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 3, 
Lead Paint,’ also ‘‘How to Paint Brick,” 


trends 
General Plastics, 


feature “The Why of Red 
including formulas for coat 


ings. National Lead Co., 111 B'way, New York City. 
Electrically Heated Kettles, leaflet, covers line available for every 
requirement of industry; details of construction outlined and _ illus- 


trated, Patterson Foundry 
Electromet Review, 


& Machine Co., East Liverpool, O. 
October, 1938, interesting compilation of newer 
adaptations of alloy steels and irons; illustrated. Electro Metallur- 
gical Co., 30 E. 42 St., New York City. 

Equipment for Pulp and Paper Mills, Bulletin—Form 2273-A, illus 
trated in this bulletin are such diverse types of equipment as pumps 
compressors, pneumatic tools for construction and repair work, con- 
densors, diesel engines, refrigerating units, and vacuum pumps. In 
gersoll-Rand Co., 11 B’way, New York City. 

Facts About Shipping Boxes, booklet, practical information and 
fundamental facts for buyers of corrugated shipping boxes; six types 
of material made by H. & D. for this purpose described and illustrated 
Hinde & Dauche Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Filter Paper, booklet, announces Shark Skin brand, for 
use; gives comparison tests with usual grades; 
samples. Carl Schleicher & Schull Co., 167 E. 33rd St., 
City. 

Functions of Sales Executives, carefully gathered results of a spe- 
cial study of the sales practices and experiences of 120 manufacturing 
companies; brings to the fore many important trends in the field of 
sales management; scope of these functions discussed under 4 general 
divisions—1, sales program; 2, the product; 3, market and outside 
factors, and 4, the sales organization. For copy address Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

H-O-H Lighthouse, October, 1938. feature ‘Paper 
D. W. Haering & Co., 3408 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Heavy Duty Portable Vacuum Cleaners, Bulletin No. A-303, deals 
briefly with nature of dust hazards and practical considerations 
involved in planning a dust removal system; much practical working 
information is furnished for adapting vacuum cleaning to many varied 
industrial uses; illustrated. United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
Air Appliance Division, 105°4th Ave., New York City. 

Insulag, Bulletin No. 327¢®, a refractory lagging which has proved 
highly successful in a wide range of installations; complete summary 
including description, properties, uses, charts and_ illustrations. 
Quigley Co., 56 W. 45 St., New York City. 

Measurement and Control of Temperature, Bulletin M-382, covers 
indicating and recording types; also instruments for physical testing 


industrial 
prices, and 


New York 


uses, 


Mill Waters.” 


of paper; descriptions, uses and illustrations. Thwing-Albert Instru- 
ment Co., 3339 Lancaster Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Mechanical Topics, Third Quarter, 1938, technical data, newer 


developments, and discussions of mechanical problems encountered in 
use of nickel, Monel and High nickel alloys. International Nickel Co., 
57 Wall St., New York City. 

Microtomes and Accessories, Catalog D-16, 
and illustrated, construction features, 
August 1, 1938, included. Bausch & 
inks 

Neoprene Notebook, September, 1938, feature article ‘Degree of 
Saturation of Petroleum Hydrocarbons Important Factor in Oil 
Resistance’: engineering problems discussed. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


complete line described 
specifications; Price List as of 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
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New Wrinkles in Finishing, No. 2, Vol. 
Wrinkle Reduces Manufacturing and Finishing Costs’’; also contains 
another timely article on ‘“‘New Wrinkle Gives New Sales Appeal to 
Low Temperature Dried Products.” New Wrinkle, Inc., Mutual 
Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 

Nickel Steel Topics, October, 1938, feature ‘‘Nickel Steels in Marine 
Service.” International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York City. 

Oxyacetylene Tips, October, 1938, leading article reviews briefly 
problems of fire prevention and safe practices in welding and cutting, 
the installation and operation of equipment, and storage and handling 
of oxygen and acetylene cylinders. Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 
42 St., New York City. 

Packomatic, October, 1938, latest information on packaging equip- 
ment and methods. J. L. Ferguson Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Petroleum Transportation, Storage, and Marketing, third of 3 charts 
depicting fundamental operations of petroleum industry; in two sizes 
—wall size and small size; copies of large chart available at 5c each; 
small charts gratis in limited quantities—le each for large quantities 
Apply to Dept. Public Relations, American Petroleum Institute, 50 
W. 50 St., New York City. 

Photrix Universal Photometers, Catalog, on Model A, useful data 
and information, stressing the sensitivity of these instruments, their 
adaptations in industry, dimensions, and prices. Dr. F. Loewenberg, 
10 E. 40 St., New York City. 

Piston Rings, Bulletin No. 385, announces new development in pis- 
ton ring manufacture, making available rings having the wearing 
surfaces electrically coated with a tin base bearing metal to meet the 
demand of builders and operators of industrial size engines and com- 
pressors for a non-scuff, quick-seating piston si system is named 
“Tinized.’”’ CC. Lee Cook Mfg. Co., Louisville, 

Portable Indicating Potentiometer, Bulletin ME 763, describes new 
instrument for testing and standardizing service instruments and 
thermocouples; stresses value of light weight of the portable pyrom- 
eter; explains usefulness of instrument for temperature measurement, 
for checking calibration of potentiometer-type and millivoltmeter-type 


1, feature: ‘7 Ways New 


direct-reading instruments; illustrated. Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
Price List, industrial chemicals, October 15, 1938. J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Price List, October, 1938, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Price List, roster of industrial chemicals handled by company, 
names of companies for whom company acts as distributor. 
Chemical Co., 477 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 

Price List-Catalogue, Sept.-Oct., 1938, Magnus, 
16 Desbrosses St., New York City. 

Properties and Uses of Inconel, Bulletin T-7 
which text has been rearranged, many parts rewritten, and more com- 
prehensive data included. International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., 
New York City. 


Quarterly Price List, October 1938, of industrial chemicals made 
by R. & H. Chemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del. 

Remote Measurement and Control, Bulletin No. 227, 
pneumatic transmission system said to be of particular value to 
oil refineries, chemical plants, and other industries where explosion 
and fire hazards are present and where flexibility of air operation is 
desirable; illustrated; a schematic drawing and complete details of 
operation of entire system included. Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

_ Rex Apron Conveyors, Bulletin No. 332, illustrates use and design; 
includes — detailed engineering information. Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wi 

Rex Roller Chains and Sprockets, Catalog No. 333, 
prices and dimensions of standard and non-standard roller chains, 
stock and made-to-order sprockets; also engineering data on selection 
and application of roller chain drives. Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. Bruce 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sealmaster Ball Bearing Pillow Blocks, Catalog 7538, detailed in- 
formation on new line of permanently sealed, pre-lubricated, self- 
aligning ball bearing pillow blocks; outstanding features stressed, also 
features of unusual construction. Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 

Silicate P’s and Q’s, 


also 
Rolls 


Mabee & Reynard, 


revised edition, in 


describes new 


includes list 


October, 1938, discusses the art of washing 
with silicates. Phila. Quartz Co., 121 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Solenoid Valves, loose leaf bulletin, on valves for steam and gas, 
liquids and air, and automatic controlling devices; contains index and 
service recommendations, service data, specifications, prices, etc. Auto- 
matic Switch Co., 154 Grand St., New York City. 

Spray Equipment, leaflet, describes new Dynaprecipitor Unit, said 
to be a marked improvement over the ordinary water wash booths; 
new precipitator plates and water curtain are outstanding features; 
other spray equipment installations illustrated. Binks Mfg. Co., 3113 
Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals, November, 1938, feature “Synthetics 
Used in Perfumery,” Part 2. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 

The Alloy Pot, Vol. 6, No. 3, Annual Metal Show issue, chock-full 
of die casting applications, hints for die casting consumers, and a 
brand new feature ‘Bibliography of Die Casting Information.’’ which 
will be brought up to date at regular intervals. New Jersey Zine Co., 
160 Wall St., New York City. 

The Clean-Up, October, 1938, articles and data of pertinent interest 
on use of chemical specialties in solving various problems; advertising 
wide range of specialties made by this company. OC. B. Dolge Co., 
Westport, Conn. 

The Givaudanian, Industrial 
feature article continues 


Aromatics Division, 
discussion on use of aromatics and their 
use in industry begun in July issue; this instalment dealing princi 
pally with their use in pharmaceutical industry. Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., 80-5th Ave., New York City. 

The Glass Lining, Vol. 11, No. 2, an equipment and service maga- 
zine for the dairy, food, beverage and chemical process industries; 
handsomely illustrated. Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 

The Parkerizer, September, 1938, items on newer 
the Parker Rust-Proof process. Parker Rust-Proof Co., Detroit, Mich 

The Pioneer, September, 1938. of especial interest to users of 
chlorine and alkalies. Electro Bleaching Gas Co., 60 E. 42nd St.., 
New York City. 

Thiokol Facts, Vol. 1, No. 15, 


September, 1938. 


adaptations of 


features ‘“‘Oil-proof Guard for Metal 
Gas Hose Nozzles,” also other new adaptations of Thiokol. Thiokol 
Corp., 780 No. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J 

Wholesale Price List, October, 1938, Fritzsche Bros., 
New York City. 

Zinc Alloy Die Castings in Hardware and Zinc Alloy Die Castings 
in Industrial Equipment, booklets, place particular emphasis on the 
fact that the physical and fabricating properties of these castings 


76-9th Ave 


are such that their scope of usefulness becomes wider each year; 
booklets contain many unnsual applications in these fields, illustrated: 
include also sp. gr... melting point, and electrical conductivity. New 


Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front St., New York City. 
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Solvents in Dyeing 
Possibility of Increased Consumption 


By J. Wakelin 


T is admitted that alone, 


water is by far the best medium for the application of 


from the standpoint of cost 


dyes to textile materials, but there have been indications 
in the recent patent literature that under special circumstances 
solvents may play a very useful part, and indirectly enable time 
and materials to be saved. From this angle the use of solvents 
is not so impracticable as a cursory consideration of the ques- 
tion might lead one to think. 

Solvents of an organic nature possess often the advantage 
of being very rapid penetrants of textiles and also of being 
quickly removed by evaporation. Where speed is the paramount 
consideration, solvents may well be introduced with advantage. 
A few seconds only from start to finish is the time taken in a 
process protected by British Celanese by a patent. 

Cellulose acetate rayon yarn of 150 denier is dyed by pass- 
ing it through a 0.25 per cent. solution of 1l-amino-4-hydroxy- 
anthraquinone in a mixture of 40 parts ethyl acetate, 60 parts 
The 
fiber travels at 180 feet per minute through a bath 6 feet long, 
so that the time of actual contact is extremely small. The 
yarn then passes through air at 40° C. for 150 feet to dry it 
A red shade is obtained and the total time expended is about 
one minute. 


ethyl alcohol and 20 parts water at ordinary temperature. 


Alternatively, a cellulose acetate dye may be dissolved in a 
mixture of 20 parts xylene and 80 parts ethyl acetate. Other 
suitable carboxylic esters are ethyl formate, methyl acetate and 
isopropyl acetate. Preferably the boiling point of the 
solvent should be below 100° C. 

A Dutch inventor claims that ethyl alcohol may be very use- 


ester 


fully added to the dye vat in order to promote good penetra- 
tion of the cotton fiber and to obtain level dyeings. Readers 
will recall that the so-called vat dyes are insoluble themselves, 
but when reduced with alkali and hydrosulfite are converted 
to a soluble form in which they may be applied to the textile 
goods. Subsequently the original color of the dye which was 
lost in reduction is restored by oxidation with air or chromates. 

The presence of solvent is stated to increase the degree of 
dispersion of the reduced (or leuco-) vat dye to just the right 
degree. Should the dispersion be too high the material does 
not take up the dye and valuable coloring matter is lost. If 
too low, the dispersion brings about irregular dyeings. 

To prepare a bath, 10 liters water and methylated spirits 
each are mixed and 1.2 liters of caustic soda (38° Bé) 
together with 400 grams of 


added 
sodium hydrosulfite. 110 grams 
of the vat dyestuff (Brilliant Violet RR Powder is quoted) 
is added and reduced in the vat at about 
is immersed for 10 to 15 


57° C. Cotton yarn 
minutes after which the liquor is 
diluted with distilled water to 100 liters and a further kilo- 
gram of hydrosulfite is added. Dyeing is now continued in the 
usual way for 15 minutes, the yarn washed, oxidized, acidulated 


and finally soaped and dried. 
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It is not always speed alone, but sometimes convenience and 
ease of performance, which determines the choice of a method. 
The extra cost of using some compound in the process may 
be compensated by the saving of an operation or by the com 
bination of two stages in one, in which case the saving in labor 
may make the change satisfactory from the economic standpoint. 

Normally textile fibers are dyed in an open, stretched condi 
tion in order that the liquor may reach every part and avoid 
inequalities due to folds and creases. It 
a considerable 


follows from this that 
that 
One method of dyeing 


amount of space is taken up and large 
quantities of dye liquor are necessary. 
which is used in a limited way for dyeing yarn, principally 


coarse vegetable material, is to wind the yarn onto a “cop” 
which consists of a perforated bobbin through which the dye 
liquor is forced. The liquor traverses the fibers and dyes them 
in a very short time, but naturally, not always quite evenly. 

Regenerated cellulose fibers, according to certain recent 
inventions, may be dyed in the form of a cake and solvents 
may be employed this After 
spinning, the rayon fibers in the form of a wound package are 
first washed free from acids, but while still wet are dyed by 
circulating through the package a solution of sulfur black dye 


plus an addition of methyl alcohol or other solvent. 


very helpfully in connection 


A sulfur 
color dissolved in sodium sulfide may contain 10 per cent. of 
the alcohol, its addition being not, however, merely to hasten 
penetration in the obvious sense, but to restrain the tendency 
of the 


fibers to swell. 


This naturally enables the liquor to 
circulate more readily through the package. 

This package dyeing process may be used in the application 
of napthol and azoic colors. First there is circulated an alka 
line liquor containing the anilide of 2:3 hydroxynaphthoic acid, 
soda and formalin with an addition of isopropyl alcohol. The 
azo coloring matter is then developed by the passage through 
of an aqueous solution of Fast Scarlet GGS base, hydrochloric 
(E. P. 482,324). 

Cellulose ester rayon may be dyed with azo colors with the 
aid of solvents. In this both the component and 
the napthol are dissolved together in a mixture of solvents and 
the fibers dried before being developed by an aqueous nitrite 


acid and sodium nitrite. 


case basic 


solution. 35 grams of the meta-nitranilide of oxynaphthoic acid 
and 16 grams 


* 


dissolved in 3 
liters of ethyl acetate and 27 liters of petrol, and the solution 
is circulated through bobbins of 


of 5-nitro-2-aminotoluene are 


acetate at 70° C 
The bobbins are then rinsed in cold gasoline, dried with warm 


cellulose 


air and developed by the passage through of 80 grams sodium 
nitrite, 280 cc. of glacial acetic acid dissolved in 20 liters of 
water for 30 minutes at 18°C., and after this coupling is brought 
about by circulating a 0.025 per cent. solution of sodium car- 
bonate at a rising up to 80 The 
bobbins are then rinsed and dried to obtain a fast red dyeing. 


temperature gradually 

The solvent principle in package dyeing appears to be cap- 
able of extension to a number of spheres of dyeing, for example, 
to the aniline black dyeing of regenerated cellulose or acetate 
rayon yarn. Regenerated cellulose yarn in the form of a 
wound package is treated with aniline hydrochloride, sodium 
chlorate and copper chloride dissolved in a 69 per cent. mixture 
of acetone in water. The bobbin is centrifuged to remove excess 
liquor and the dye oxidized by subjecting the yarn to moist 
warm air. 


Following this there is the usual chroming process 
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to destroy 


potentially oxidizable substances, and the yarn is 
washed. (E. P. 482,344). 

In the foregoing examples solvents are used purely as media 
for carrying a dye or chemical agents and no change is under- 
stood to take place in the solvent itself. Indirectly but legiti- 
mately related to the main theme is the use of solvents in dye- 
ing which 


undergo decomposition. mixed 


fabrics containing both wool and viscose rayon, it is proposed, 


In the dyeing of 


for example, to use dicthyl, dibutyl or diamyl tartrate in con- 
junction with the solubilized vat dyes. The fabric is first padded 
with a neutral or alkaline mixture when fixation to the cellulosic 
fibers takes place. During the subsequent steaming, the tartrate 
decomposes and liberates acid which promotes the fixation of 
dye to the wool. Finally, after oxidizing and developing, both 
components of the union are uniformly colored. 


Develops New Dyeing Technique 

\ radically new technique of textile printing or padding is 
disclosed in the announcement of Ciba Co., Greenwich & Morton 
Sts., New York City, of an entirely new class of coloring mat- 
ters patented under the name “Neocotones.” Discovery makes 
possible the printing of fast azoic colors with a minimum ot 
effort and with greatly increased production. These new 
products are really water soluble, direct naphthols; may be 
mixed together at will; are visible at all times, and may be 
run beside ordinary vat colors or aniline black. The first mem- 
ber of the series is Neocotone Scarlet G, which is suitable for 
application to all forms of cotton and viscose rayon. The re- 
sultant bright prints are of good fastness to light, washing, 
chlorine, perspiration and crocking. 


Activated Carbon from Coal 


A process for manufacture of activated carbon has been 
developed in England and is described in a monograph issued 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research known 
as Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 47, entitled “The Pro- 
duction of Active Carbon from Bituminous Coal.” Novelty of 
the new product is said to be in that it is prepared from graded 
lump coal without the necessity of grinding and briqueting, the 
cost of the finished product being thus considerably reduced. 
It is claimed. that the carbon so produced is suitable for gas 
masks and to a certain extent for industrial use. (Office of 
the American Commercial Attache, London.) 


Anhydrous Stannous Chloride 


Stannochlor (anhydrous stannous chloride) is a new indus- 
trial chemical made by Prior Chemical Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, which is said to possess marked advan- 
tages over ordinary tin crystals in regard to stability, concen- 
tration and purity. 


Textile Water-repellent 

Aero-Dri, a new “one bath” water repellent for all types of 
textiles, is announced by American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Sugar Beets Fertilized with Phosphates 

Results of experiments, by the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
on the effect of fertilizers on sugar beets, were summarized 
in a recent bulletin of the Idaho College of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to The American Fertiliser, Oct. 1, ’38. Beet losses in 
storage piles have always caused a serious drain on this industry. 
To test the keeping quality of unfertilized beets and those 
receiving an application of superphosphate, samples of beets in 
open-meshed bags were placed in the factory storage piles. 
Decay losses in the phosphorus-starved beets were three to five 
times as serious as those in the fertilized beets. Increases in 
vield were about what was expected from the addition of 
phosphates, but the improved keeping quality is an additional 
reason for applying superphosphate. 
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Production Normal Caproic Acid 


Commercial availability of normal caproic acid, as announced 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City, is expected to create considerable interest as a 
chemical intermediate in the manufacture of certain pharmaceu- 
ticals, resins, rubber chemicals, and essential oils. Caproic acid 
is the normal, straight-chain, six-carbon atom compound of the 
fatty acid series. It is a colorless liquid of characteristic odor, 
It boils at 202° C., freezes at 4.7° S., and has a specific gravity 
of 0.9280 at 20/20°C. It is only slightly soluble in water, 
but is soluble in alcohol and many other organic compounds. 
The commercial material contains well over 98 per cent. caproic 
acid by weight. New esters, anhydrides, salts, ketones, amides 
and other derivatives useful to industry can be prepared from 
caproic acid. Its esters are important in the manufacture of 
flavors, perfumes, and essential oils. The ethyl, amyl, and allyl 
esters of caproic acid, in particular, are used as synthetic flavors. 
It also offers possibilities for the production of cellulose esters 
which have greater solubility in organic solvents than those of 
lower-boiling acids. Other derivatives, such as the anhydride, 
salts, or amides, have higher boiling points, greater oil solu- 
bility, and lower water solubility than those obtained from acetic, 
propionic or butyric acids. Furthermore, the normal hexyl 
group can be introduced into certain pharmaceuticals, resins, 
rubber chemicals, and related products by means of caproic acid. 
For example, it condenses with phenols to form capropyl deriva- 
tives which on reduction yield hexylphenols. 


Chemical Plasticizer 


A new ester, Dibutyl Sebacate, for use as a chemical plasticizer 
in nitrocellulose and other plastic compounds, has been made 
available by The Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 222 W. 
Washington Sq., Phila, Pa. Dibutyl Sebacate has properties 
similar to other commonly used plasticizers such as dibutyl 
phthalate and tricresyl phosphate, but it is claimed to have 
several outstanding advantages over other materials of this 
general class, among them the retewation of its plasticity at low 
temperatures. While suitable for a wide range of applications, 
the properties of this product are such that it is particularly 
effective for plasticizing vinyl and acrylic type resins. A leaflet 
descriptive of this plasticizer is available. 


Mineral Product for Polishing Compounds 


A recent introduction to the grinding and polishing industry is 
“Felsite,” a natural mineral product, which, when used in polish- 
ing and buffing compounds, will produce excellent results on 
stainless steel and all other classes of metal, for cutting down 
and polishing, and also for mirror finishing. Manufacturer, 
Mitchell Fels, 274 E. Ashmead St., Germantown, Pa., claims 
product offers longer and tougher wear and reduces wheel ex- 
penditures. It renders smoothness and renders a topped surface 
in all operations of production. It is recommended for use on all 
metallic surfaces subjected to high temperatures. Compound 
contains a special peculiar disintegrated lime, phosphate, alumina, 
silica, which, when glue is added, will form a hard block and 
will remain hard until completely used. 


Textile Softener 


A new product, Perma Par, which is a cat-ion substantive 
compound said to attach itself permanently to all cellulosic fibres, 
thus being a permanent softener, is mentioned in American 
Dyestuff Reporter, October 3, ’38, p. 558. Product is made from 
the finest ingredients obtainable; is absolutely pure; will not 
stain white fabrics; and will not change color shades. It is 
claimed that the concentration is so high that by its use finishing 
costs will be lower, in most cases, than has been possible for 
comparable results. Further, it is unaffected by laundering, 
dry cleaning, or perspiration, and when used as a print will 
set most colors, making them more brilliant. 
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SALES MANAGER 


EXECUTIVE 


with twelve years’ successful sales experi- 
ence in Chemicals and the by-products of 
paper pulp manufacture. 


He has travelled extensively, both at home 
and abroad, is thoroughly familiar with the 
requirements of both domestic and foreign 
markets. 


Is a good organizer, possessing a thorough 
chemical training, initiative, and welcomes 
responsibility, has excellent sales record, 
and is used to handling men and meeting 
executives of both large and small con- 
cerns. 


Has been very successful opening up new 
sales territory, both at home and abroad, 
and conducted a large and profitable busi- 
ness. 


Seeks a connection with a responsible firm 
as SALES MANAGER or in an EXECU- 
TIVE capacity where sales ability and 
initiative will be appreciated. Highest 
references can be furnished. 


Address Box 1315, care of Chemical 
Industries. 
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Hydrogenated Rosin 


A hydrogenated rosin called “Staybelite” is now available to 
Hercules Powder 


Co., Wilmington, Del., manufacturer, claims this new product 


industrial consumers of resinous materials. 
retains the advantages of rosin, but virtually eliminates its ten- 
dencies to oxidize and become brittle and yellow with age. It 
is said to be much lighter in color than the lightest rosin avail- 
Hydro- 


genated rosin will broaden the use of rosin in paint, varnishes, 


able and the color is retained on exposure to light. 


lacquers, adhesive rubber, paper and can be used in other 
processes where rosin has been indicated, but could not be used 


previously because of its tendency to oxidize and deteriorate. 


Synthetic Finishes 

Vitra-Carlite finishes are synthetic resin products made by 
Hilo Varnish Corp., 42-60 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
baked at 300° F. 
porcelain-like in appearance, tough, hard, and marproof. 


for 20 minutes, give films that are glossy, 
These 
finishes are elastic; they have good adhesion to aluminum, brass, 
cast iron, chromium copper, galvaneel, galvanized iron, steel, tin, 
and zinc. Colors retain their shade with age to a good degree. 
New synthetic is available in clear colors, white and black 
These finishes have fair outside durability. They are unaffected 
by gasoline, mineral spirits, machine oil, grease, liquor, 50 per 
cent. alcohol, cosmetics, hair tonics, oxalic and citric acids. 


Permanent Marking Ink 

A new ink, for writing on glass or enameled ware, is avail- 
able in white or black, and is known as “S. R. L.” brand LN 
It is easily applied with any steel pen, writing pen 
or fine brush. 


glass ink. 
The permanency is increased by gently warming 
the writing. Unlike diamond ink, this ink is non-corrosive, and 
therefore can be kept in glass bottles rather than in wax con- 
tainers. Another advantage lies in the fact that it is non-corro- 
sive and non-inflammable. In the paint and varnish laboratory, 
the ink is especially recommended for writing on “R. P. C.” 
viscosity tubes or Gardner-Holdt “X” or “MT” tubes which 
must be immersed in water to maintain a constant temperature 
in the measurement of the viscosity or color of varnishes or oils. 
Laboratory tests have proven that this ink will resist the action 
of such severe corrosion agents as hot sulfuric acid, hot nitric 
acid, hot hydrochloric acid and concentrated alkalies. Further- 
more, it is not affected in any way by the action of such solvents 
as alcohol, acetone, turpentine, toluene, ethylene dichloride or 
carbon tetrachloride. Manufacturer is Stewart Research Lab., 
315- 22nd St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tannin Resins for Water Softening 

Report of the British Chemistry Research Board, for the tri- 
ennial period ended December 31, ’37, has just been published 
and contains much information regarding recent work on the 
use of tannin resins for water softening, according to Hide & 
Leather, October 8, ’38, p. 16. During a search by the Board for 
a substance which would remove iron from water, a satisfactory 
material was obtained by with for- 
The iron in a very dilute ferric chloride solution 
was removed completely by the gallic acid resin. A dark colored 
band was produced in the bed of material as the iron was 
absorbed; the material was regenerated for further use by 
treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
100,000) 
rendered completely soft. 


condensing gallic acid 


maldehyde. 


Laboratory tap water 
(hardness 20 pp. passed through the material was 
The base exchange values of some 
of the new tannin resins are given in the report: 

Base-exchange 

value lb. CaO per 

100 lb. material 

Larch bark extract ee 

Indian acacia cutch 
Mangrove cutch 
Wattle bark extract 
Gambier 
Quebracho 


These values compare very favorably with the zeolites 


Nee OS 
Cw OD 
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Chlorinated Rubber Solutions 


A process to make chlorinated rubber solutions of varying 
viscosity and varying degrees of polymerization has been pat- 
ented by the Chemische Fabrik Buckau, Ammendorf (Jndia 
Rubber World, Oct. 1, ’38, p. 60). To attain this the rubber 
solutions are exposed to the intense light of a mercury lamp or 
to direct sunlight not only during chlorination, but also—and this 
is important—for a longer or shorter period after chlorination is 
complete. 


Textile Water-repellents 

Textiles, particularly those of cellulosic material, are made 
water-repellent by treatment with aqueous solutions of alpha- 
halogen-ethers or alpha-halogen-thioethers of the higher fatty 
alcohols, which contain at least 10 C atoms in the molecule, in 
the form of quaternary ammonium compounds, with the addi- 
tion of water-soluble cyanic acid salts, followed by drying 
heating. <A thus 
It is claimed that 
the advantage of this process lies in the fact that quaternary 


formation of urethane, and 


a water-repellent effect, is thereby obtained. 


and surface 


ammonium compounds of the alpha-halogen-ethers or alpha- 
halogen-thioethers of the higher fatty alcohols, as well as cyanic 
acid salts, are soluble in water and therefore the finishing proc- 
ess can be carried out in aqueous solutions and the production 
The 
water-repellent effect is produced on the fibres during the drying 
process which follows impregnation, the two components first 


of dispersions or the use of organic solvents is avoided. 


reacting to form an insoluble isocyanate under the actior of 
heat, this isocyanate reacting superficially with the textile ma- 
terial to form a urethane. 

Example.—20 grs. of stearoxymethylpyridinium chloride are 
dissolved in 1 litre of water and to this solution 5 grs. of potas- 
sium cyanate are added. With this solution heated to 40-50 deg. 
C. a textile material, having, for example, a weft and warp of 
spun rayon, is impregnated, then dried and final'y heated for 
about 4 minutes at 140 deg. C. The fabric thus treated is water- 
repellent and is also resistant to benzine and soap wash. (Spec. 
487,645, mentioned in Dyer & Textile Printer, Oct. 7,’38, p. 305.) 


Month’s New Dyes 


Eaton-Clark Co., Detroit, Mich., announces Union Century 
}!ack, a new union black of interest to garment dyers who have 
encountered difficulty in redyeing garments black, especially 
when the garments were made of wool, cotton or other materials 
combined with cellulose acetate. It is said to dye wool, cotton, 
silk and rayon a uniform, deep, true black, leaving. cellulose 
acetate linings, a very light clear gray, with no trace of orange 
or brown stain. Furthermore, these linings, if desired, are now 
reported to take a second or Celosilk dye bath successfully, re- 
sulting in a clear, deep black. 

New products announced by General Dyestuff Corp. include 
Brilliant Discharge Blue G, an acid color, which is of principal 
interest for discharge prints on wool and silk. Product not only 
discharges very well, but offers the very desirable advantage that 
the discharges will not develop a bluish tint on exposure to 
light. It produces a very bright blue shade of fastness proper- 
ties which are satisfactory for average silk or wool print work. 
Indanthren Brilliant Scarlet RK Powder Fine for Dyeing is a 
homogeneous vat dyestuff which represents the fastness to light 
bright scarlet available. It is highly recommended for use by 
the pigment padding process on account of its extremely fine 
state of division, also for dyeing cotton yarn and for the pro- 
duction of pale shades on rayon. Diazo Discharge Violet RD 
produces, when diazotized and developed with Developer A, 
very bright shades of reddish violet on cotton or rayon. The 
dyeings are fast to washing and are easily discharged to a very 
clear white. Benzo Fast Bordeaux 5BL is a direct dyestuff 
which produces on cotton and rayon full claret 
possessing good fastness to light. It is also well suited for dye- 
ing of silk-wool unions; and leaves acetate rayon perfectly clear. 


shades of 
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PAPER MILL 


sb. “p.Q. SILICATE IN THE BEATER 
YIELDED 30 LBS. MORE PAPER 
PER BEATER LOAD.” 


TEXTILE MILL 


“PEROXIDE BLEACHING WITH 
P.Q. SILICATE SAVES 70% OF 
OXYGEN WASTED BY OTHER 
METHODS.” 


LAUNDRY: 


“WIPING CLOTHS CLEANER 
WHEN WASHED WITH P.Q. 
* METASILICATE AND SAVE 
$10,000 A YEAR.” 


GLASS PLANT: 


“BY BRIQUETTING THE BATCH 
WITH P.Q. SILICATE, SAVED 
DAILY ALMOST 900 LBS. OF 
SODA ASH.” 


Works: Andersom Ind., Baltimore, Md., 
Chester, Paw Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas 
City, Kans. Rahway, N. J., St- Louis, 
Mo., Utica, We, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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General Offices 
Chicago Sales 
Sold in Cana 


DAILY in hundreds of plants 
in the process industries P.Q. 
Silicates are leading to savings; 
savings that can be measured in 
dollars and cents. The ways in 
which P.Q. silicates can be used 
are numerous; and the success 10 
each instance depends on getting 
the right grade of silicate, as well 
as knowing how to use it. 


At Silicate Headquarters; we have 
specialized in uses Of silicates for OV 
seventy - five years. When you have a 
silicate problem, tap this reservoir of 
information. 


Meanwhile, if you need an economical 
material—adhesives detergent, binder, 
size, inhibitor, OF an agent for forming 
floc or for deflocculation, follow the 
P.Q. Silicate sign to Philadelphia. 


aN FREE-4 convenient pocket 


dial for determinin& the cor- 


rect grade of silicate for vari- 


ous uses isfreeonyour request 


an : 125 S. Third St., Philadelphia, 


Office: 205 w., Wacker Drive. Stocksin 60 cities. 
da by National Silicates itd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Washing Technology 
A Review of Recent Developments 


By H. Peters 


AN’S uninterrupted search for new wetting, dispers- 
ing and cleansing agents might be construed by the 
high-minded to be attributable to a desire for god- 





We are dis- 
inc.ined to underestimate the nobility of the research chemist’s 
motives, we 


liness, if we are to believe in a certain old proverb. 


teel safer in assuming that it is the natural search 
for new knowledge which actuates this unraveling of Nature, and 
at the cost of being thought cynical, we might add that the 
desire for financial gain is not entirely absent. 

For centuries soap has been the customary detergent, used by 
young and old alike, but in the case of some of the young, only 
under compulsion by the old. Now, however, as a result of the 
progression of science, this ancient commodity is being assailed 
by new and strange substitutes. Soap stands in no immediate 
danger of being ousted, largely because so many of the sub- 
stitutes are too costly, but their competitive influence is certainly 
being felt and is likely to be increasingly evident as time goes 
on, 

lor the sake of simplicity it is proposed to divide this account 
under a few headings, the first of which ts to Le 


Fatty Detergents 


The limitations of ordinary soap have been found to be due 
principally to the presence of a carboxyl, —COQOH, group. 
This gives soap its salt-forming properties, for instance, with 
soda, we have sodium stearate, a typical soap. Unfortunately, 
stearic acid forms a calcium soap, calcium stearate, and this 
compound is not soluble in water like the sodium salt, and pos- 
sesses also in the solid, precipitated form, a sticky, slimy nature. 

That is why washing in hard water, containing dissolved 
lime, is not altogether satisfactory with a stearate soap. Precip- 
itation of a lime soap occurs, which means the removal of the 
effective detergent substance from solution, and at the same 
time, the formation of distinctly unpleasant sticky mass of lime 
soap. This matter, either as a curd on the surface of the 
liquid, or a floating mass, attaches itself to the containing 
vessel or deposits itself as a sticky film on the article being 
washed. 

The prevention of this happening requires the pre-softening 
of the water before use, or the addition of alkaline softening 
agents at the time of use. Against the first remedy there is 
no objection except cost and inconvenience, but these two fre- 
quently rank very high in importance where commercial proc- 
esses are concerned. The simultaneous softening procedure, in 
turn, requires usually the use of soda or other a‘kaline agents 
which may not be without drawback in the cleansing of delicate 
protein material, such as is sensitive to alkaline conditions. 

A great step forward in the search for the ideal detergent 
was made when the —COOH group was elim‘nated altogether. 
On hydrogenation, or reduction, all carboxylic acids are con- 
verted to an alcohol having instead of COOH, the characteristic 
group —CH OH. Palmitic acid, as a case in point, reduces to 


cetyl alcohol, CwH»OH. The sulfuric acid ester of this is water 
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soluble and gives a sodium halt-salt, CisHs:.0 SOsNa, which is 
an excellent detergent. The sulfate radicle provides the water 
solubility just as a COOH group would in the same position, 
but there is the advantage that the calcium salt of the sulfuric 
ester is comparatively soluble in water. A solution of sodium 
cetyl sulfate, for example, is not nearly so sensitive to the pres- 
ence of lime, magnesium or any other hardening salts as is the 
carboxylic acid, soap. 

The sul-ated fatty alcohols are now no longer in the novelty 
class as far as chemical specialties are concerned; they have 
been app ied in nearly every conceivable sphere of textile tech- 
nolugy, as an adjunct in the formulation of toilet preparations, 
and used in countless other directions. 

Recently there has been introduced a series of detergent com- 
pounds wherein ‘the polar group is an amine and consists of an 
ammonium-like configuration. Cetyl pyridinium sulfate, for an 
example, CsHs.N(CisH»:).SO.H, or cetyl trimethyl ammonium 
bromide, CieHas.(CH:)i.N.Br, pessess a fatty alcohol radicle 
terminated by a methylated nitrogen atom; both are effective 
detergents and are not affected by hard water, or by acids. A 
distinctive feature of that when dissolved in 
water they ionize, but it is the cation, the positive'y charged 
ion, which confers the surface active qualities. In 


these bodies is 
soap and 
also in the sulfated fatty alcohols, ionization in solution yields 
a surface-active anion. 

The quaternary ammonium compounds are simply made by 
reacting together equivalent proportions of pyridine or other 
tertiary amine and the bromide or other compound of a fatty 
alcohol. Thus, 31 parts by weight of cetyl bromide and eight 
parts of pyridine are heated together at about 150° C. until a 
sample withdrawn and cooled, solidifies and proves to be soluble 
in water, 

This substance, or the analog from stearyl bromide; is stated 
to be suitable for washing raw, limy wool. Fifty parts by 
weight dissolved in 50 liters of water, to which has been added 
300 parts of 36° Tw hydrochloric acid, is used for washing 
1000 parts of wool. This bath, although freely acidic, lathers 
readily and c'eanses the fibrous matter satisfactorily in about 
30 minutes, a temperature of 40 to 45° being maintained. The 
procedure of washing in dilute acid, which is p!ain'y necessary 

here excessive amounts of lime are present, constitutes a novel 
departure from the normal soap and soda bath. 

Mineral Aids To Washing 

No survey of the inorganic cleansing assistants would be com- 
plete without sodium hexametaphosphate, 
Na«PsO.1s. Water containing this salt does not react in the 
normal way when soap and calcium salts are brought together 
in it. The lime present, unlike most softeners, does not precipi- 
tate with this salt, but combines with it chemically to form an 
innocuous complex salt. 


some allusion to 


For all practical purposes, this com- 
pound prevents lime soaps from forming and enables the maxi- 
mum cleansing to be obtained with a given quantity of soap 
even in the presence of hardening salts. The base-exchange 
reaction: NasPsOi.s + 2Ca” = Na:Ca2P.O.s + 4Na’, is stated to 
take place, showing that calcium ions are totally removed from 
the so!ution and their influence eliminated. 

Metallic fluorides are reported to be of value in cleansing and 
especially as an addition to the rinsing liquor. Acids salts, such 
as the bifluorides are suggested, their acidity being sufficient 
to neutralize residual alkalinity after a washing. Thus, a mix- 
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Chemical Specialties are the new industries of tomorrow. Most of these materials are 
produced in our pilot plant which we call the Pioneer Plant because it opens new frontiers 





The following specialties now aveihebia may suggest possibilities for use in your products: 


SULFAMIC ACID: (H0-s6>-NH2) 


A strong mineral acid now available in 


commercial quantities. Non-volatile, non-hy- 
groscopic,crystalline solid. Melting point 205° - 


C, with decomposition. Moderately soluble 
in water, slightly soluble in organic solvents; 
‘all common salts extremely soluble in water. 


diazotization reactions in the production of 


azo dyes and lake pigments; leather tan-. | 


ning; cleaning compounds; acidimetric 


standard in analytical work; intermediate fi 


for chemical syntheses. 


CALCIUM SULFAMATE: (c. [SO3NH2] 2.4420) 
‘White crystalline solid, very soluble in 
water. Solution stable on boiling. 


USES: Ideally suited for flameproofing paper, 
paper products, textiles. Does not cause stif- 


fening or yellowing action. Does not crystal- 
lize on surface of treated material and is 
non-corrosive to most metals. In contrast to 
ammonium salts, paper treated with Calcium 
Sulfamate will not liberate ammonia gas when 


placed in contact with alkaline materials. 


Me AMMONIUM SULFAMATE: (NH4O-SO2-NH2) 


USES: For removal of nitrites following - 


White crystalline solid, melting point 131° ' 


a oF 7 extremely soluble in water. 
_ USES: For flameproofing textiles and lie 


grades of paper. Does not impart stiffening 
action or otherwise adversely affect the 
handle or appearance of treated materials. - 
A modification of Ammonium Sulfomate, 
known as Fire Retardant “CM”, has superior 
penetration and afterglow prevention char- 
acteristics and is somewhat more efficient 
on a weight basis. 


We invite inquiries for these and other materials which may help solve some of your 





chemical problems. Technical assistance is available for users of Du Pont chemicals. 
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ture of sodium lauryl sulfonate and sodium bifluoride is cited as 
one example. 


The aim is to neutralize the rinsing water and 
enable a pH of 5 to pH 7 to be attained. 
Werke Akt. Ges., Berlin, 1934.) 

Trisodium and other phosphates have a very definite place 
in the world of detergent auxiliaries and demand mention in an 
article of this kind. They are to be skipped over, however, not 
because of their being little thought of, but rather because it 
is felt that the reader already knows them well and needs no 
further advocate for their merits. 


(Patent to Rutgers- 


The pyrophosphates, however, are not so widely recognized 
for their detergent value. Henkel et Cie disclose in a patent 
that alkali metal pyrophosphates appreciably increase the lather- 
ing power of certain wetting agents and thus enhance their 
value. The wetting agent, sodium isopropyl-naphthalene  sul- 
fonate alone possesses considerable wetting ability. 
of the “Perminal,” “Nekal,” or “Leonil” type.) An experiment 
indicated a 0.5 per cent. aqueous solution showed a lathering 
index of 595. 


(A product 


The addition of 0.05 per cent. sodium pyrophos- 
phate to the same solution raised the lathering index to 850. 

The I. G. have a patent in which they report sodium pyro- 
phosphates may be introduced into the washing bath for tex- 
tiles when detergents of the “Igepon” type are used. It pro- 
motes a very fine dispersing of the inorganic, insoluble particles 
present, and ensures that they do not attach themselves to the 
fabric under treatment. 

Readers will already be aware that the proprietary detergent 
body called “Igepon A” consists principally of the oleyl deriva- 
tive of isethionic acid, Ci;H»s.CO.0.CH2.CH2.SO;Na, while the 
“T” brand of the same is derived from the corresponding amine, 
taurine, compound. These substances are already accepted as 
reliable detergents by many textile chemists and soap technol- 
ogists, but it is of interest to note a recent disclosure of the 
I. G. that useful for washing raw, 
greasy wool are obtained by mixing these with sulfated fatty 
alcohol products (E. P. 471,921). 

A detergent containing the enzyme, papain, is the subject of 
another new 


cleansing compositions 


invention. This digestive ferment from the fruit 
of the papaw is extremely active in the presence of chemicals and 
withstands heating to 70°C. Soiled fabrics of silk, cotton or 
linen are cleansed by treatment with a 
papain, soap, soda and sodium polysulfide. 
accelerate the enzyme action.) 
be up to 80°. 
and dried (E 


solution containing 
(Sulfur compounds 
The operating temperature may 
\fter this, the material is boiled in water, rinsed 
P. 475,880). 


Wood Preservative and Finish 

A recent report, issued by University of California, on tests 
on the paintability of woods treated with different preservatives 
that are termite repellent, disclosed the fact that wooden panels, 
which were found to be free from any signs of warping or cup- 
ping, after 54 months’ exposure, had been treated with Ligno- 
phol, a wood preservative and finish manufactured by L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., New York City. The brushed on Lignophol 
was said to be as effective as the pressure impregnation type of 
wood preservative whose application is beyond the facilities of 
the average home owner, It is claimed to be a permanent finish 
whose use enhances the inherent beauty of the wood. 


Metal Protective Paints 


A line of metal protective paints in which a synthetic prod- 
uct known as Kem Liquid is used in their formulation has been 
announced by Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Paints 
designated as the S-W Kem-Metal protective paints, include Kem- 
Kromik metal primer, Kem-Elastic metal protective paints, and 
Kem red lead (primer). They are stated by the manufacturer 
to have the following advantages: more complete exclusion of 
water and gases from the metal protected, a definitely greater 
durability, and an improved appearance that is maintained in 
service, 
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Antiseptic and Germ Resistant Process 

A new process that renders fabrics actively antiseptic and 
germ resistant, is announced by Neva Wet Corp. of America, 
New York City. The first license for the process, called Sani- 
Age, has been issued to the Superior Felt and Bedding Co., 
Chicago, for a ninety-nine-year period. 


Polishing Compounds 


The addition of several new numbers to their line of cutting 
down and polishing compounds is announced by Harrison & Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Odorless Degreasing Compound 


Hydralene, an odorless cleaning compound, is a new develop- 
ment of The Curran Corp., Malden, Mass. This recent develop- 
ment required several years of chemical research before being 
able to introduce commercially a super Gunk which is charac- 
terized by its entire lack of odor. It is soluble in kerosene or 
other petroleum distillates in all proportions without separation 
or losing its homogeneity. The new Hydralene Gunk is espe- 
cially adapted for use by dairy or bakery truck garages where 
the sanitary odor of phenolic Gunk might prove to be objec- 
tionable. 


Soap for Synthetic Cleaning Systems 

A soap and detergent for synthetic cleaning systems is an- 
nounced by Atlantic Oil and Chemical Works, 127 Warren st., 
Dayton, O. “Klor-O-Sol” is said to have many advantages 
when used with carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, or per- 
chlorethylene, including the retention of the soft pliable condi- 
tion of fur trimmings, as well as silk and woolen garments. 


Unshrinkable Wool Blankets 


A new process for production of unshrinkable wool blankets 
is entirely different from processes formerly used, in that the 
material is treated with a solution of sulfuryl chloride in clean 
dry-cleaning solvent. Process is very simple, and rigid control 
measures are necessary to obtain desired results, but results 
far surpass those of any other known process, in that the felting 
and shrinking properties of the individual wool fibers are entirely 
eliminated, The shrink-proofing is obtained by the action of 
the sulfuryl chloride on the serrations of the individual fibers 
and without the injury of damage resulting from treatment 
with chlorine, hypochlorites, or hypochlorous acid. Quite unex- 
pectedly, the treated wool fibers are actually 20 to 25 per cent. 
stronger than the untreated fibers, slightly whiter in color and, 
when properly are considerably softer than the 
untreated wool, all of which is very desirable from the stand- 
point of both the textile manufacturer and the consumer. 


processed, 


Reagent used is sulfuryl chloride, and at no time during 
process any free appear in the bath. This is 
proven by the fact that yarns and fabrics dyed with chlorine- 
fugitive dyestuffs are not bleached during the sulfuryl chloride 
treatment. Actually, the action is entirely different from that 
of chlorine or hypochlorites and it is impossible to obtain any 
test (starch-iodide, etc.) for chlorine or hypochlorites during 
the treatment. 


does chlorine 


In the older chlorine processes, as well as with other halogens, 
the serrations of the wool are more or less destroyed, the extent 
of the damage and unshrinkability both depending upon the 
extent or degree of chloration. 
microscopic 


In the new Dri-Sol process, 
the flattened 
against and fastened to, the surface of the wool fibers. This is 
quite different from the destructive action of chlorine and 
accounts for the increased strength of Dri-Sol treated fibers. 
Process was developed by A. J. Hall, of England, and is pro- 
tected by patents in all countries. It has been in use in England 
for several years and on the Continent for about a year. It can 
be applied to wool in any stage of manufacture, and it is 
believed that it will be of great value to every branch of the 
industry. 


examination shows serrations as 
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387,031. Chemische Fabrik R. Baumheier, cleanser and polish for i porcelain and fosmanatee and deodorant; use since Sept. 1, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Oschatz-Zschollau, Ger- glass; use since May 28, ’°3 : 
many, (Chemische Fabrik R. 3aumheier 405,611. Norfolk Paint. ‘& Varnish Co., "407, 770. Societe Commerciale Des Pro- 
Kommanditgesellschaft) ; Dec. 22, '36; sur- Quincy and No. Quincy, Mass.; Apr. 22, ’38; duits du Petrole, Paris, France; June 22, '38; 
face-protective paints and the ingredients wall primer and sealer; use since Mar. 1, ": heavy lubricating oil; use since April, 38 
thereof; use since Sept. 14, 1934. 409,771. Arthur E. Keller, (E Keller & 407,786. American Optical Co., South- 

387,955. ‘Split’? Anonimno Drustvo Za Sons), Allentown, Pa.; Aug. 19, '38; silver bridge, Mass.; June 23, °38; lens grinding 
Cement Portland, Split, Yugoslavia; Jan. 19, polish; use since Aug. 12, '38 and polishing compounds; use since Mar. 21, 
’37; Portland cement; use since Jan. 1, 1930. 405, 745. Tilo Roofing Co., Inc., Stratford *38. 

390,053. Detroit Macoid Corp., Detroit, Conn.; Apr. 26, '38; paints for roofing and 407,805. General Crushed Stone Co., 
Mich.; Mar. 15, ’37; lacquer and like coat- siding materials for protecting exposed sur- Easton, Pa.; June 23, '38; bituminous paving 
ing compositions; use since Aug. 28, ’38. faces: use since 1915. materials; use since June 7, °38 

394,440. U niversal Atlas Cement Co., Chi- 405,817. National Oil Products Co., Har _ 408,228. E. L. Wilson, Jamaica, L Re 
cago; June 23, '37; oil well cement; use rison, N. J.; Apr. 28, °38: plasticizing com N. Y.; July 6, 738; battery compounds; use 
since Oct. 5, 36. pound and defoamer; use since Apr. 1, '38 since Mar. 14, °38 ; 

396,756. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ash 405,865. Kaspar Winkler & Co., Altstet 409,777. Pittsburgh Plate Glass _ Co., 
land, Ky.; Aug. 26, ’37; gasoline; use since ten, Switzerland; Apr. 29, °38; preparation Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 19, ‘38; paints, paint 
Dec., 36. to add to construction materials to improve primers, enamels, etc.; use since July 1, °38 

401,692. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, their binding or setting qualities; use since ; 407,963. Herman H _Van_ Dulst _ (Pervo 
Mich.; Jan. 8, ’38; polymerized styrene; use Feb. 13, '34. Co.), Los Angeles, Calif.; June 27, 8; 
since Dec. 1, '37. 406,165. American Maize-Products Co.. penetrating paint paste for BECCO, brick, 

401,693. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, New York City; May 10, ’38; laundry starch; stone, etc.; use since June 1, jb 
Mich.; Jan. 8, '38; polymerized styrene; use use since Nov. 29, ’37. 407,993. Standard ( hemical Prods., Inc., 
since Dee. 1, ‘37. 406,316. Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp Hoboken, N. J.; June 25, 38; spray and 

401,988. I.S. Cr rane, Inc. (Lit. Co.), Chi- Tacoma, Wash.; May 13, °38; resin bonded winter treatment for fruit and other trees, 
cago, Ill.: Jan. 17, 38: cold water paints, plywood; use since Nov., 37. = as fungicide and insecticide; use since 
ans ‘ls yarnishes g rs, etc.; se since 960. Oklahoma Sanitary Supply Co., van., ov D 
ger _— ey es 7 Peg xin tae eee aa oe 3a" pg 407,994. _ St andard C hemica al Products Co.. 

402,438. Northwest Lead Co., Seattle, ing solvents; use since Aug. 1, °37. Hoboken, N. J.; June 28, rag 3 Spray for 
bs ash.; Jan, 28, '38; solder; use since Dec 406,610. J. R. Watkins Co., Winona destruction of weeds; use B eecea: saig) e 

O77. Minn.: May 21, °'38: polishes, polishing ' 408,055. fr ormoll Co.., Minne: ne ~ ; 

402.555. Chemi-Grow, Ltd., Los Angeles, waxes, and polhishing oil for floors, ete.; use a i wihed ae econ Mele topes vn lian 
Calif.; Feb. 1, '38; fertilizer for use in water since Mar. 2, ’38. spt pf te ¢ Hg 38. "9 Ps nee re : 
tank farming; use since Nov. 11, ’37. 407, 004. _ James Brown, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 408.087. Bell Cua. (lave Labe yk: Ohicasc: 

02,461. Anderson Co., Gary, Lud.; Jan June 2, ’38:; soap for general cleaning pur ill Fale 3 8: cements for bicycle rims 
29, '38; cleaners for windshields and other poses; use since Jan. 1,’ 38. ; eahiew: » i ‘ron, rubber tape for splicing 
glass surfaces; use since Dee 3, 37. 407, 074. Sun. Oil ¢ o., Phila., Pa.; June purposes, tire thread cut filler, and similar 

402,883. Kaspar Winkler & Co., Altstet- 3, ’38; lubricating oils and greases; use products; use since April 14, ’38 
ten, Switzerland; Feb. 9, '38; preparation to since Apr. 18. (38. 408,089. Karl Beck, Trenchtlingen, Ger- 
add to construction materials to improve 407, 269. Otis D. James, Oklahoma City, many; July 1, °38; moth repellent and 
their binding or setting qualities; use since Okla.; (to U. 8. Chem. Co., Okla. City) ; June destrover: use since 1914 
Aug., °33. 9, '38; cream for restoring and treating 408,131. Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, 

404,558. American Bitumuls Co., Wilming- leather bookbindings; use since June 6, 38 Mich.; July 1, '38: chemicals for treating 
ton, Del., and San Francisco, Calif.; Mar. 28, 407,334. Sea Board Supply Co., Phila.. steel surfaces to obtain thereon corrosion- 
738; asphalt, asphalt emulsions and composi- Pa.; June 10, ’38; ground soil fertilizers; resistant, aa holding coatings; use since 
tions; use since Mar. 4, ’38. use since June 6, ‘38. June 28 g 

404,923. Sunset Oil Co., Los Angeles, 407,354. Banner Paint & Varnish Corp., 408, 241. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
Calif.; Apr. 5, ’38; gasoline; use since Feb. Brooklyn, N. Y.; June 11, °38; paints and ton, Del.; July 6, '38; textile dyeing assistant 
10, ’38. varnishes; use since May 5, °38. and penetrant; use since Oct. 29, ’37 

405,159. W. T. Grant Co., New York 407,475. J. W. Spencer (Woburn Spencer ng li Emporium World Millinery Co., 
City; April 12, ’38; pre-wax cleaner and & Co.), New Orleans, La.; June 14, °38; Chicag Ill.; July 11, °38; sponge rubber 
- —-- neutral potash scrub cleanser (not a soap); cle aner “tee clothing and hats; use since July 

Trade-marks reproduced and described cover use since Feb. 15, ‘31. 1, *36. ; ; 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazette 407,628. Sidney J. Evans (Evans Mfg 408, 454. I. O, Church Corp., Peoria, Fil. 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 11, inclusive. Co.), Cleveland, O.; June 18, ’38; moth ex- July 13, '38; anti-freeze solution for internal 
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e e 
CALI- -FOAM t ee” 

Hot Abt wOQs AW 
an NUP 
HERCULES ine LIM-RUS i RO 
L-M TEXTONE ‘CCI — 

KIL-MOE qettee FUNGCHEX 
409.134 408, A714 
7ANRI3 | TUM LAM 
al N ‘0-D San-a-Shoe- — 
+09, 611 4O8,43S 404, OVO 404,312 404,025" 
combustion engine cooling systems; use since titre fats used in finishing textiles; use since City; July 30, ’38; deodorants and disin- 
June 30, 38. Mar. 22, '37 fectants; use since July 18, ’38. 

408,464. I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 408,713. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 409,005. Linden Chemical Co., Rahway, 
Julv 13, ty artificial resins; use since Jan. ton, Del.; July 20, ’38; treated vegetable oil N. J.; July 28, ’38; glass-fabric-and hand 
8, °38. used in textile finishing; use since Apr. 9, ’38. cleaner, and tar remover; use since June 6, 

4u0,518. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 408,758. National Aniline & Chemical Co., "35. 

York City; July 14, ’38; lubricating oils and New York City; July 21, '38; wetting out, 409,020. Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co., St. 
greases and petroleum fuel distillates; earliest softening, and emulsifying agents, and dye Louis, Mo.; July 29, ’38; paints; use since 
use since June 15, '34. assistants; use since Nov. 15, °'35. July 18, 38, 

mong co General Paint Corp., San Fran- 408,798. Isidore H. Gilbert (Progressive 409,037. I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
cisco, Calif. ; July 15, ’38; paints; use since Lab. Spec ialties Co.), Jamaica, N. Y.; July many; July 29, ’38; synthetic rubber and 
May 12, 20, 22, '38; ink; use since July 10, ’38. rubber-like materials; use since July 30, '37. 

408,589. Vortexol Co., Saugus, Mass.; 408, 806. Mathieson Alkali Works, New 409,058. Prim Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; July 


July 16, '38; waterproofing compounds for York City; July 22, '38; sodium chlorite; use 
leather, also a leather dressing; use since since June 30, '38. 


Oct. 24, °21. 408,833. Corn Prods. Ref. Co., New York 

408,632. Autogroom Co., New York City; City; July 23, °’38; combination of dry 
July 19, ’38; preparation for production lus- starches, dextrines, or gums for pasting pur- 
tre on finished surfaces; use since Mar. 4, ’38. poses; use since July 15, ’38. 

408,638. Gen'l Chemical Co., New York 408,835. Emerol Mfg. Co, New York 
City; July 19, ’38; fungicides; use since City; July 23, '38; solvent ‘for gums or 
June 6, ’38. sludge; use since Mar. 25, '38. 

408,639. General Household Necessities 408,851. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; July 19, '38; non- Louis, Mo.; July 23, ’38; preventers of ran- 
explosive cleaning solvent for general house- cidity in soap and vegetable oils; use since 
hold purposes, having deodorizing and moth July 8, ‘38. _ ; ; : 
preventive properties; use since June 13, '38. 408,866. Warwick Chemical Co., West 

408,645. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- Warwick, R. I.; July 23, '38; compounds to 
ton, Del., July 19, ’38; casein, cellulose acet- render fabrics spot and perspiration resistant 
obutyrate-nitrohydroacetate-hydroacetate, etc., and water repellent; use since July 11, ’38. 
and chlorinated rubber; earliest use since 408,890. McKesson & Robbins, _ Inc., 
Sept. 24, '32. Bridgeport and Fairfield, Conn.; July 25, '38; 

409,734. Samuel A. Halaby, Rochester, N. insect repellent; use since July 18, ’38. 

Y.; Aug. 18, '38; insecticides in liquid form; 408,916. Fax Corp., New York City; July 
use since May 15, '38 26, ’°38; motor fuels, gasoline, fuel oils, kero- 

409,677. Binney & Smith Co., New York sene, and like products; use since June 1, ’37. 
City; Aug. 17, °38; compounds for softening 408,956. Lethelin Prods Co., Wood Ridge, 
rubber and similar materials; use since July N. J.; July 27, ’38; bait for killing ants; 
23. 238. use since March, ’35. 

408,643. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 408,957. Lethelin Products Co., Wood 
ton, Del.; July 19, '38; casein, cellulose acet- Ridge, N. J.; July 27, ’38; insecticide or 
obutyrate -nitrohydroacetate - hydroacetate - ni- plant spray for killing sucking and chewing 
troacetate, ete., and chlorinated rubber; insects, and plant insects; use since March, 
earliest use since Sept. 24, '32 "35. 

408, 666. Texas Co., New York © ity; July 408,961. Master Chemical Co., Portland, 
19, ’88; diesel gas oil; use since June 20, '38. Ore.; July 27, ’°38; bleacher, cleaner, deodor- 

408,710. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- izer, and disinfectant; use since Jan. 14, '36. 
ton, Del. ; July 20, °38; emulsified combina- 408,976. Lisle C. Van Nest, (National 
tion of waxes and fats for textile finishing; Labs.), Toledo, O.; July 27, ’'38; preparation 
use since Apr. 9, '38. for removal of rust and stain from porcelain, 

408,711. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming — or _ vitreous china surfaces; use since 
ton, Del.; July 20, '38; emulsified vegetable Aug ° 
waxes and fats for textile finishing; use fos, 979. Wood Ridge Mfg. Co., Wood 
since Apr. 9, ‘38. Ridge, N. J.; July 27, '38; parasiticide and 

408,712. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- fungicide; use since June, ‘36. 
ton, Del.; July 20, ‘38; sulfonated high 409,080. Caravel Products Co., New York 
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29, °38; cleaner for painted and enameled 
surfaces, woodwork, etc.; use since July 25, 
"3s. 

409,312. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
~*~, Del 1.; Aug. 6, ’38; resin; use since Aug. 


408, 088. ©. B. Dolge Co., Westport, 
Conn.; July 30, ’38; preparation for cleaning 
and clearing stopped-up drain and sewer 
pipes; use since June 14, 1921. 

409,097. Johns-Manville Corp., New York 
City; July 30, ’38; sheet material made from 
Portland cement and asbestos fibres for use 
as wall boards and construction of casings 
for dry ovens, furnaces, etc.; use since May 
6, *88. 

409,115. Sunshine Soda Co., New York 
City; July 30, ’38; cleansing powders and 
compounds having soda as a base; use since 
May 16, ’35. 

409,277. Cyrus E. Manniere (Solvent 
Products Co.), New York City; Aug. 5, ’38: 
washing fluid; use since July 18, '38. 

409,289. Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New 
York City; Aug. 5, *88; lubricating oils and 
greases; use since May 7, ’38. 

409,313. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Aug. 6, ’38; resin; use since Aug. 
5. "Ss. 

409,354. General Chemical Co., New York 
City; Aug. 8, '88; reducing agent for use in 
rg and other industries; use since June 
o7 

"409, vi74. Krom Labor atories, Inc., Kings- 
ton, N. Y.; Aug. 11, ’38; wax preparations for 
floors; use since July 30, ‘35. 

409,484. Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New 
York City; Aug. 11, ’38; laundry starch; use 
since Nov. 6, '37. 

409,625. Joseph A. Schulte, Jr., (Etsul 
Synthetic Prods.), Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 15, 
’38; household and industrial cleaning sol- 
vent compound; use since July 6, ’38. 
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TROUBLE Arrives! 
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Transportation delays slow down deliveries by land 
and water. Communication lines bow to the blizzard. Swift 


service becomes difficult . . . or impossible. 


THIS is the time to check over and replenish your 
stocks of Chemicals, Gums, Waxes and allied products—and 


to anticipate what Old Man Winter may hold in store. 


Don’t take chances on “hand to mouth” buying, espe- 
cially during the winter months. 


Don’t risk possible interruption Among the industries 


we serve are: 


of supplies too important to get 
AUTOMOTIVE -CERAMI¢ 
COSMETIC— ELECTRICAT 
INSECTICIDE -LEATHER 


along without. 


Safeguard your better inter- 


PAINT and VARNISH 

ests by building up reserve stocks RAILROAD BUILDING 

' , ~ e ° RUBBER) SOAP STEEI 

NOW. For quality, purity and saaisidiiiie aletiiaaiees 
strength, you cannot do better Ete., Et 


than ISCO Chemicals. 


7 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO, 


Industrial Chemicals since 1816 


(17-119 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO @ GLOVERSVILLE, N, Y. 
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Prior CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“Twenty Years Ago” 








Capt. Thos. R. Davies, U. S. A., 1917 
19, now president and general mat 
ager, Davies Nitrate Co 


Below, Aiton | Kab 
ler, joined the U a 
\rmy, Ordnance Dept 
in 1915 as chief chem 
ist, stationed at Pica 
tinny Arsenal, N. J.; 
after the War was 
transferred to the C 
W. S., and is now 
chief of the Informa 
tion Division of that 
branch 





Et, Carl H. Hazard, ©. W. S.. 
now chemical advertising spe- 
cialist and president of Hazard 
\dvertising Corp. 


















7% 





John S. Beekley was 2nd Lt., 149th F. A., at 
tached air service, A. E. F., 1917-19; at present 
manager, Process Section, du Pont’s Ammonia 
Dept. 













Left, Capt. E. J 
de Pree, \rtil 
less: A. EW F;, 
1917-18, now 
plant manager 
for Monsanto 


Lt. Berrien C. Eaton, Headquarters 
lroop, 85th Division, A. E. F., 1917 
1918, today is president of Eaton- 
Clark Co. 
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The Latest Ideas in Plasties 










Vue-pak, a new transparent packaging material, 
developed for many types of merchandise, 

has been adapted to this Acme bait trap 
to lure unwary minnows. Made ‘## 
of Monsanto cellulose acetate, 
the trap is light in weight 
and unbreakable. 













Colorful, transparent plastic oil cans were chosen for 
top honors in the Novelty Group of the Third Annual 
Modern Plastics Competition. Aptly termed “Scan” 
cans, this award covers both the home and industrial 
oil cans, developed and molded by Universal Plastics 
Corporation. 





Medical science is aided by this plastic splint made from Lucite, which won first award for du Pont in the Scientific Group of the 

Third Annual Modern Plastics Competition, sponsored by Modern Plastics Magazine. In replacing former metal, plaster or wood 

splints for holding bone breaks or fractures in place in the finger, upper arm or leg, it is now possible to observe the skin and wound 
without removal from the member, and also to take clear and accurate X-ray pictures through the splint. 
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HEMICAL manufacturing is 
© asosts, geared to re- 
search as a source of new and 
improved products. 

The raw materials for your 
process must be selected with 
the same care exercised in de- 
signing the equipment itself. In 
the list of Sharples Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals you may 
find the '’chemical cog” you 
need. If not, perhaps we can ‘‘de- 
sign”’ it for you. 

Let's talk it over—-at your con- 
venience—without obligation 
or cost. 


THE SHARPLES SOLVENTS CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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IN 
+ THE 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


SHARPLES 


A 
MARK 
SOLVENTS 


*Pentasol (Pure Amyl Alcohol) Monoamyl! Naphthalene 
*Pent-Acetate (100% Amy]l) Diamyl Naphthalene 
Normal Butyl Carbinol Polyamyl Naphthalenes 
Isobutyl Carbinol Mixed Amyl Naphthalenes 
Sec-Butyl Carbinol Normal Amyl Chloride 
Methyl Propyl Carbinol Normal Butyl Chloride 
Diethyl Carbinol Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol ; 
Dichloropentanes 
Tertiary Amyl Alcohol 
Amyl Mercaptan 
*Pentaphen 
(p-Tertiary Amyl Phenol) Diamyl Sulphide 
Diamyl Phenol *Pentalarm 
Ortho Amy] Phenol Amylenes 
Monoamylamine Diamylene 
Diamylamine Amy] Benzenes 
Triamylamine Diamyl Ether 


n-Monobutylamine 


SEMI-COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 
n-Dibutylamine LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
n-Tributylamine *Trade Mark Registered 


* CRTC AGG «© «+ NEW YORR 
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“Steels of Today and Tomorrow” 


lhe exhibit sponsored by Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., at N. Y. Museum of Science and Industry, Rockefeller Center, demonstrates 
the valuable contribution made by the newer steels to higher standards of living and in the development of new and improved products 
















Above, stainless steel 
proves its resistance 


to acid attack. 














his exhibit contrasts ef 
tect ot water on stainless 
sponge (right) with or 
dinary sponge (left) 


ty 
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VIEW OF ORIGINAL PLANT IN 1900 


















ERE in 1900 began production of UR PART is humble; our products unromantic 


COLUMBIA Soda Ash. Quickly the But in the making and processing of many of 
plant grew. In 1901 COLUMBIA Caustic the oldest, most useful, most necessary commodities 
Soda was first produced. Important by- on earth they play a vital part. Upon the quality of 
products further contributed to rapid our output depends the quality of innumerable pro- 
growth. In 1936 came the first production ductions. Glass is clearer; paper is whiter; textile 
of COLUMBIA Liquid Chlorine. The same fibres are finer; even the bread we eat and the water 
year saw the development of COLUMBIA we drink are purer, because of the way we do our 
Sodium Bicarbonate. Other Alkali and Chem- part. So, accepting this responsibility, we serve the 
ical Products are supplementing this line as needs of industry with faithfulness and zeal, vigi- 
fast as man’s inventive genius discovers better lantly maintaining exacting standards which permit 
ways to fill man’s ever-increasing needs. no compromise with quality—and never will. 





THES COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
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Salt 
of the Earth 


MALLINCKRODT \— 
BROMIDES 


Mallinckrodt is proud of the therapeutic record of M. C. W. bromides in general 





Wells come 


the salts from which is extracted 


Up From The Brine 


bromine, the dark, reddish-brown, 
fuming and highly volatile liquid. 


From the bromine, which may also 





be derived from sea water, the 
bromides are manufactured for me- 
dicinal and industrial uses. The ac- 


companying illustration, showing the 


and veterinary medicine. In photography, process engraving and other indus- 
trial pursuits. the quality of Mallinckrodt Bromides is attested by year in, 


year out purchases of steadfast customers, 


AMMONIUM BROMIDE POTASSIUM BROMATE 
CALCIUM BROMIDE SILVER BROMIDE 
LITHIUM BROMIDE SODIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE STRONTIUM BROMIDE 


Send for Mallinckrodt Monthly Chemical Price List 
ADDRESS ST. LOUIS OR NEW YORK 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


3 = | 2nd and Mallinckrodt Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
_ SSS | 70-74 Gold Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POTASSIUM BROMIDE i | 
imrtaa ven {| CHICAGO MONTREAL 


pens ee al PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
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HUGE RAYON EXPANSION 


Textile Plants for Production of New Synthetic Fibers 
Planned by du Pont and Celanese—A. I. Ch. E. Holds 31st 
Annual Meeting—A. C. S. Nominates— 


Construction of a textile yarn plant to 
cost at least $7,000,000, with a site in 
lower Delaware (Seaford), is to be 
started shortly by du Pont. The new 
revolutionary, widely heralded Nylon 
synthetic fiber will be made at the new 
plant. 

On the heels of the du Pont announce- 
ment came one last month from Celanese 
Corp. of America that it would build a 
$10,000,000 synthetic yarn plant at Peters- 
burg, Va. 
produced. 

Hosiery is virtually the only division of 
textiles in which rayon has not yet made 
serious inroads. 


An entirely new yarn will be 


Hosiery, especially for 
women, has remained almost exclusively 
an outlet for raw silk because synthetic 
yarns produced up to now have been too 
lustrous, too inelastic and insufficiently 
sheer for production of hosiery for the 
American market. 

So great have been rayon’s inroads into 
the raw-silk market that relatively minor 
quantities of silk are used in fields other 
than hosiery. Trade estimates are that of 
the $100,000,000 worth of raw silk im- 
ported annually to this country, about 
$75,000,000 worth was used for hosiery. 

Officials of Celanese refused to amplify 
the mere announcement of the new plant 
to make a new yarn. It was reported in 
the trade, however, that it would compete 
with the new du Pont Nylon yarn, 
on which experiments have been made for 
several months. 

First introduction of women’s hosiery 
manufactured from the new du Pont fiber, 
designated as Nylon, 
made at the World’s next year. 

Du Pont chemists consider their new 
material to be one of the most important 
developments in the history of research 
in the U. S. While it has hundreds of 
possible uses, the field upon which it 
may have the most revolutionary effect is 
silk hosiery. Hitherto little fine hosiery 
has been made from any material other 
than silk. Nylon textile fibres 
remarkable strength, said to be greater 
than silk; it is more elastic than any 
natural fibre, and can be drawn into finer 
filaments. 


will probably be 


Fair 


possess 


It can be dyed with any of 
the usual silk wool or acetate dyes and 
has a beautiful lustre and therefore even- 
tually may replace silk for hosiery. 

Nylon fibre is not a rayon, since it is 
not made from cellulose, but is a purely 
synthetic material which has coal, air and 
water as its starting materials. 

A statement by the company says: 

“The new synthetic material is the out- 
growth of research that has covered the 
better part of a decade. Its objective 


was the synthesis from readily available 
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native raw materials of a wholly new 
group of chemical compounds capable of 
meeting definite deficiencies in many 
existing industrial materials that in the 
main are now imported. 

“For several months a pilot plant has 
been operating near Wilmington to pro- 
duce small commercial quantities of nylon 
yarn and toothbrush bristles made from 
nylon. As the output of the pilot plant 
is limited, nylon will not be widely avail- 
able until the Seaford plant is operating. 

“Like natural silk, nylon is a polymide 
having a _ protein-like structure. Fila- 
ments of extreme fineness can be spun— 
much finer than the filaments of silk and 
rayon. The dyeing of nylon presents no 
particular difficulty. 

“Of particular among the 
prospective uses for nylon is high twist 
yarn for fine hosiery. 


promise 


Hosiery made of 
nylon possesses extreme sheerness, high 
elasticity, high strength, and improved 
resistance to runs. 

‘“Sewing thread and knit goods also 
afford attractive outlets. Among other 
potential uses which number hundreds, 
are brush bristles, racquet strings, fishing 
lines and leaders, narrow fabrics, 
dress goods, velvets, knitted and 
underwear, transparent wrapping 
plastic compositions, textile finishing 
agents, and coated fabrics. 

“The nylon business will be conducted 
by the Nylon Division, Rayon Dept. of 


Pont Co.” 


woven 
woven 
film, 


the du 


Cotton Manufacturers Concerned 


The cotton textile industry is reaching 
the point where it may be compelled to 
open its gates to the invader rayon, and 
join forces with rayon trade associations, 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute said at the 
annual meeting of the Institute last month. 

The advance of science and technology 
and the government 
regulation of the industry and of the cot- 
ton grower have produced a new state 
of affairs which must be recognized by 
cotton manufacturers. 


new and growing 


Although only a few years ago the 
silk industry was a separate entity, Dr. 
Murchison said, today most silk manu- 


facturers the 
their business, in fact 
about 80% of the so-called silk industry is 
really rayon. 


depend 
part of 


upon rayon for 


major 


Rayon has also overlapped 
a substantial and increasing percentage of 
the cotton industry. 

As a result, he said, the time may 
come when the Cotton Textile Institute, 
the Rayon Weavers Association and the 
National Federation of Textiles may find 
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it wise to unite their activities on a co- 
operative basis. 

“King cotton has been knocked to the 
mat before, but previously at the count 


of 3 or 4 he has been able to stagger to 
his feet,” Dr. Murchison declared. “Com- 
paratively speaking, he is now down at 
the count of 8 and with practically no 
signs of life. Over 8 million bales are 
in the government hock shop with other 
millions markets, 
hitherto accustomed to take 50% to 60% 
of our output, 


coming up. Foreign 


are slowly, relentlessly, 


perhaps permanently closing their gates.” 
Vinylite Basis of New Fiber 

other sources it revealed 
Vinylite, produced by Carbide & 
Carbon, probably will be the basic ele- 


Fro ym 
that 


Was 


ment in the new Celanese fiber. 


A. I. Ch. E. At Philadelphia 


The 3lst annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Institute of Engineers 
opened Nov. 8 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, with President Fred C. Zeisberg, 
a du Pont executive, presiding at the first 


session. 


Chemical 


Attendance was 600. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Frank 
Baldwin Jewett, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph and recip- 
ient of the 1939 John Fritz Gold Medal, 
highest of American engineering honors 
Dr. Jewett traced the influence of the pat 
the 
American industry. 

bDe=¢, 


du Pont advocated a new system of engi- 


ent system on past and future of 


M. A. Stine, vice-president of 


neering education whereby a student will 
be trained along lines of research, plant 
operation, or administrative engineering, 
depending upon certain aptitudes revealed 
during the beginning of his course. 

Studies of the relation of various chem- 
ical industries to the business cycle will be 
presented by Dr. D. P. Morgan, research 
analyst of Scudder, Stevens & Clark 

Dr. George Edgar Vincent, prominent 
sociologist and former president of the 
University of Minnesota and the Rocke 
feller Foundation, N. Y. City, discussed 
the growing 
industry. 


social responsibilities of 


Our Future Leaders 


To discuss with industrialists the de- 
mands industry will make on its future 
250 


from all parts of the U.S., representatives 


leaders, young chemical engineers 
of college and university chapters of the 
A.I.Ch.E., convened in Philadelphia during 
the convention for a two-day session as 
guests of the University of Pennsylvania. 
To contribute industry’s part of the dis- 
cussion were 50 executive engineers from 
leading chemical companies including Car- 
bide, du Pont, American Cyanamid, Stand- 


ard Oil Development, Dow Chemical, 
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Hercules Powder, Philadelphia Quartz, 
Charles Lennig & Co. and others. 

After inspecting industrial plants in the 
Philadelphia area, the young engineers 
were addressed by Dr. C. M. A. Stine, of 
du Pont, on “Opportunities in Industry 
for Men Trained in Chemical Engineer- 
ing’. Other talks were given by Dr. A. 
E. Marshall, consulting chemical engineer 
of N.Y. City, Dr. A. B. Newman, head 
of chemical engineering at the College of 
the City of N.Y., and Dr. Harrison EF. 
Howe, editor of Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry. The meeting finally broke up 
into small groups composed of students 
and industrialists for the purpose of per- 
sonally acquainting the young engineers 
with the job that lies ahead of them as 
our present leaders see it. 


A. C. S. Nominations 

Fourteen candidates have been nomin- 
ated for the presidency of the A. C. S., 
it was announced recently by Dr. Charles 
L. Parsons, secretary. Nominations were 
made by the Society’s local sections. 
Nominees will be voted upon in a poll 
of the Society’s 23,000 members. The 4 
receiving the largest number of votes will 
go before the Council, governing body of 
the Society, for election. 

Winner will become president-elect of 
the Society on Jan. 1, ’39, and president 
on Jan. 1, ’40. Prof. Charles A. Kraus 
of Brown University, now president-elect, 
will be president during ’39, succeeding 
Dean Frank C, Whitmore of Penn. State. 

The list of candidates follows: 

Earle M. Billings business and technical per- 
sonnel director of the Eastman Kodak, Roches 
ter, N. Y.; Prof. H. S. Booth of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland; Gustav Egloff, 
director of research of the Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts, Chicago; Gustavus J. Esselen, president of 
the Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., Boston; Francis 
C. Frary, director of research of the Aluminum 
Company of America, New Kensington, Pa.; 
Per K. Frolich, director of the Chemical Labor- 
atories of Standard Oil Development, Elizabeth, 
ne 3. 

Also Prof. Harrison Hale of the University 
of Arkansas; Prof. W. D. Harkins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Samuel C. Lind, dean 
of the Institute of Technology of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; E. Emmet Reid, emeritus 
professor of chemistry in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Walter A. Schmidt, president and 
general manager of the Western Precipitation 
Co., Los Angeles; Prof. Hugh S. Taylor of 
Princeton University; Ernest H. Volwiler, vice 
president of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago; and 
Prof. Hobart H. Willard, University of Mich. 


National Agrol Formed 

First step in a national expansion of 
the power alcohol industry was disclosed 
last month when the National Agrol Co., 
N. Y. City, announced it had purchased 
the plant of Atchison Agrol Co., Atchison, 
Kans. John Orr Young, president of the 
Atchison corporation has also been elected 
president of National Agrol. The latter 
was recently incorporated in Delaware 
with a capital of $5,100,000 and is now 
exclusive business agent for the Chemical 
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Foundation on the production and sale of 
power alcohol. 


Johnson, Richberg-A. P. I. 
Speakers 

Two former administrators of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, General 
Hugh S. Johnson and Donald R. Rich- 
berg, will be guest speakers at the 19th 
annual meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute to be held Nov. 14 through 
18 in the Stevens Hotel at Chicago. Mr. 
Richberg will speak at the first general 
session, scheduled for the afternoon of 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, and will share the 
program with President Axtell J. Byles, 
of the Institute. General Johnson will 
speak at the second general session on the 
afternoon of Thursday, Nov. 17. A sec- 
ond address that afternoon will be de- 
livered by J. Howard Pew, of the Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia. 


To Enlarge Scope of Activity 


Plans for the formation of an inter-in- 
dustry committee and the broadening of 
the present public relations committee of 
the Drug and Chemical Section of the 
N.Y. Board of Trade are said to be under 
way. New committee will serve as a 
central clearing house for statistical data. 

The nominating committee late in the 
month presented the following slate to the 
association:—for president, Joseph M. 
Wafer, assistant sales manager, Indus- 
trial Chemical Sales Division, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper; for vice-president, 
Bart F. Sheehan of du Pont’s N.Y. Gras- 
selli division; for treasurer, DeWitt 
Thompson, Mathieson Alkali; and for 
secretary, C. Oscar Lind, Dow Chemical. 


Coming Meetings 

Annual meeting of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists will be held 
in Washington on Nov. 14-16 at the 
Raleigh Hotel... . The next annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers will be held in New 
Orleans Feb. 1-3, ’39. 


Packaging Machinery Makers To 
Meet 

The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute will hold its 6th annual 
meeting at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N.Y., on Wednesday, Nov. 16. Such 
vital subjects as patent problems, wages 
and hours legislation, selling expenses 
and overhead charges will be discussed. 
A cocktail party will precede the banquet. 


Study of Ceramics 
The Ceramics industry is discussed in 
the November issue of Priorities, pub- 
lished by Prior Chemical Corp., N. Y. 
City. The article indicates the essen- 
tially chemical nature of the pottery busi- 
ness and shows that it embraces a variety 
of products not usually thought of as be- 

longing to the field of Ceramics. 
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Obituaries 

Russell John Hawn, vice president of 
Monsanto Chemical Company, died Oct. 
14 at his residence in Mountain Brook 
Parkway, Birmingham, after an illness of 
several months. He was in charge of op- 
erations of Monsanto’s phosphate division, 
which has plants in Anniston, Ala., Col- 
umbia, Tenn., Camden, N. J., and Car- 
ondelet, Mo. He was recognized world- 
wide as an authority on the manufacture 
of phosphorus and its application and had 
been active in the advancements in the 
phosphorus field made in the last few 
years by Monsanto. 

Funeral services were held at 3 p.m, 
Sunday, Oct. 16, at his residence. A group 
of St. Louis officers of Monsanto headed 
by Edgar M. Queeny, president, and 
Charles Belknap, executive vice president, 
attended. 

Mr. Hawn was born March 8, 1878, in 
Stevens Point, Wisc. He became a resi- 
dent of Birmingham in ’22. During his 
business and engineering career, he had 
been associated in the cement business 
with Lindley C. Morton, and had been vice 
president of Swann, acquired by Mon- 
santo in 735. 


Sir Robert Mond 


Sir Robert Mond, 71, of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Board, died Oct. 22 at his 
Paris residence. He came to Paris re- 
cently for treatment of a stomach ulcer 
and had been in a critical condition for a 
week, 

Sir Robert, who received his knight- 
hood in ’32, was the eldest son of the 
late Dr. Ludwig Mond, a native of Ger- 
many, who became a naturalized British 
subject. His father, a generous contribu- 
tor to scientific research, was one of the 
leading British chemical manufacturers 
and inventors of his time. 

The son, too, became internationally 
known for his financial aid to various 
scientific projects, particularly Egyptian 
exploration, as well as for his promi- 
nence in the nickel industry. 

The late Lord Melchett was a brother 
of Sir Robert. 


Robert L. Smith 

Robert L. Smith, 82, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the Dooner-Smith Chemical Co., 
Newark, N.J., died at his home, 45 Gold- 
smith ave., on Oct. 25. 

Born in Newark, a son of George T. 
and Mary Murphy Smith, he was edu- 
cated in the Newark public schools. He 
was a member of the Dooner-Smith Co. 
25 years. 


Charles H. Osgood 
Charles H. Osgood, 67, with the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical for many 
years, on Oct. 21, following an operation 
for an internal ailment. 
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Refuses to Review “Chipso” Litigation 


U. S. Supreme Court Refuses to Review P. & G.’s Suit Against 
Commissioner of Patents—National Association of Insecti- 
cide & Disinfectant Manufacturers Picks N. Y. for °39 Mid- 
Year Meeting—Arnold, Hoffman Appoints New Representa- 
tives—Other News of the Specialties Manufacturers— 


The soap industry held most of the spot- 
light in the chemical specialties field in the 
past month. Latest development in the 
long, bitter and involved litigation that 
has thrown the household division of the 
industry into a dog fight was the refusal 
of the U. S. Supreme Court to review the 
case of P. & G. versus Coe, in which the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia refused to enjoin the Com- 
missioner of Patents from cancelling the 
trademark, “Chipso,” following his deci- 
sion under the Trademark Act, until 
termination of litigation in a federal court 
on the question of whether a counterclaim 
for cancellation under the act was prop- 
erly dismissed. The Circuit court refused 
to intervene in an administrative act hold- 
ing that there was no proof that the pro- 
posed act of the Commissioner of Patents 
was illegal. 

Patent litigation for a period of nearly 
7 years has marked the developments in 
the lucrative flake and bead fields, and has 
involved the 3 giants—P. & G., Colgate- 
Palmolive - Peet, and Lever Brothers. 
Flake soaps made their big entrance into 
American homes in the early ’20’s. Hailed 
as a still greater achievement, soap beads 
burst on the market when Colgate intro- 
duced Super Suds in ’27. P. & G. hit the 
market with Selox and Lever with Rinso. 
Patent suits followed closely with Colgate 
and P. & G. lined up against Lever. Lever 
took the first round, but lost on appeal and 
a year ago the Supreme Court refused 
the case. 

The whole situation became more in- 
volved rather than clarified when last year 
Bertram W. Coltman of Chicago entered 
suit against Colgate, claiming an early 
patent of his was being infringed. Colgate 
has entered an appeal against the unfavor- 
able decision in the Coltman suit. P. & G. 
now has also been drawn into the battle 
for Coltman has entered suit, alleging that 
there is joint ownership between Colgate 
and P. & G. of the Lamont patent. 

The struggle over the Chipso trademark 
opened up in ’31 when P. & G. started ac- 
tion against the J. L. Prescott Co., alleg- 
ing that Prescott’s liquid bleach Oxol in- 
fringed on its Oxydol soap. The Prescott 
Co. retaliated with the claim P. & G. had 
infringed Prescott trademark of 
“Chase-O” by using the name “Chipso.” 
In the lower court the litigation ended in 
a draw and appeals are now pending. The 
Court of Customs & Patent Appeals has 
added still another angle by refusing to 
register the trademark Oxol on _ the 


the 
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grounds its origin likely would be con- 
fused in the public mind with Oxydol. 

Tide Magazine (Nov. 1) in a lengthy 
review of the whole story from the mer- 
chandising angle sums up the current 
status :—“‘The Oxydol trademark is regis- 
tered, the Oxol trademark is _ not: 
Chase-O is registered, Chipso, though 
once registered, has been ordered can- 
celled.” 


N. A. I. D. M. Picks N. Y. 


The lure of the World’s Fair in N. Y. 
City next summer was sufficient for the 
National Association of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Manufacturers to break a 


precedent and the June, 7°39 meeting 
will be held at the Biltmore’ on 
June 5-6. The same hotel will play 


host during the December, °38 meet- 
ing, scheduled for the 5th and 6th. For 
the latter John Powell is in charge of 
arrangements, W. J. Zick is in charge of 
the program, and L. J. LaCava, J. B. 
Magnus, and Charles Opitz will see to 
the entertainment features. 


New M. F. M. A. Specifications 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association has announced that new 
specifications for heavy duty finishes and 
gymnasium finishes for use on maple, 
beech and birch flooring will become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1939. Copies became avail- 
able Nov. 1 either from the association 
at 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, or the 
official laboratory, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
305 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Ahco Representatives 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers and distributors of chemicals and in- 
dustrial specialties, with main office in 
Providence, R. I., and plant in Dighton, 
Mass., announces appointment of two new 
district sales managers—Robert E. Buck 
for the Greenville, S. C., territory, and 
Harold T. Buck for the Columbus, Ga., 
territory. Robert E. Buck will have his 
headquarters at P.O. Box 904, Greenville, 
S. C. Harold T. Buck’s address will be 
P. O. Box 843, Columbus, Ga. 


Lavanburg Directors Elect 5 


The board of directors of the Fred. L. 
Lavanburg Co., Inc., Brooklyn dry color 
manufacturers, at a meeting on Nov. 1 
elected the following officers :—Executive 
vice-president and general manager in 
charge of operations, Seldon G. Hait; 
vice-president in charge of Metropolitan 
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News of the 
Specialties 


Jacob 


sales, Ebert; vice-president in 
charge of factory production, Austin J. 
Farrey; vice-president, Jacob Bloch; sec- 


retary and treasurer, E. A. Terray. 


New Specialty Companies 


Refined Products Corp., 1000 Narra- 
gansett Blvd., Providence, R.I., has been 
formed with Fred Weller as president, 
to manufacture textile chemical special- 
ties. Company is already offering Perma- 
Par, a special softener Clenzall 
Chemicals, Inc., 3229 Western ave., Seat- 
tle . . . The J. R. Chemical Co., 11 
Minnesota st., Buffalo, to 
and distribute chemicals 
products. 


manufacture 


and chemical 


Specialty Co.’s Personnel 


Victor G. Olsen, chief chemist, Key- 
stone Aniline & Chemical, Chicago, is 
now a vice-president. He has been with 
Keystone 20 years. Among his scientific 
contributions is “Pow,” a well-known dry 
cleaning soap used extensively in the dry- 
cleaning field. William (“Bill”) Perry, 
also with the concern for many years, has 
been made general sales manager. 

James E. Fenn, formerly with Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc., is now chief chemist 
for Gummed Products Co., Troy, Ohio. 
. . . O. M. Gibson, a metallurgist with 
Dodge Brothers Corp., is now head re- 
searcher for G. S. Rogers & Co., Chicago 
manufacturer of chemical specialties for 
the heat-treatment field. 


Specialty Co. News Briefs 


Angier & Earle, Inc., manufacturer of 
rubber cements, inks, and other special- 
ties, located at 120 Potter St., Cambridge, 
Mass., changes name to Angier Products, 
Inc. No change has been made in per- 
sonnel. .. . The Larvex division of Zonite 
Products takes over the Dri-Brite Co., and 
will expand advertising appropriation. 
Zonite has also added a paradichlorbenzene 
preparation to the Larvex line... Relia- 
ble Machine Works, 130 W. 29th St., 
N. Y. City, will act as sales agent for 
Merchants Chemical on the sale of Mal- 
ium gas, used in fur fumigation. ‘ 
Merson Products, 109 Greene st., N. Y. 
City, maker of chemical specialties for 
the dry cleaning and laundry fields, has 
enlarged its sales force in order to obtain 
a more adequate national coverage. ... 
The Sahuara Chemical Co., 319 W. Fire- 
stone st., Downey, Calif., will enlarge its 
soap-making facilities. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND DYES 
and ORGANIC SOLVENTS 
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remarkable properties PECIFICATIONS 


CLASSIFICATION Colo White, free from yellowish 
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cellulase acetate nitrocellulose, «thy! 
wil ulose, and benzyl cellulose it is 
used in the proddction of filens, lacquers. 
and plastics, which are charectertzed by 
their resistance to discoloration by light 
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These two completely new Dow catalogs contain a 
large amount of selected technical information that user. 
is invaluable to every buyer and user of chemicals. 


Included in the data are over fifty curves and a series 
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Refractive Index at 60°C 1.5818 cs s tar Epsom Selt 
BILITY 7 


logs is carefully arranged for the convenience of the 


Much of the data is not available elsewhere. 


Send for your copies of these new Dow catalogs today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., MIDLAND, MICH. 

* Oe Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City « Second 

of tables summarizing the peaporee of one hundred and Madison Streets, St. Louis + Field Building, Chicago + 1400 16th 
and twenty products. The information in these cata- 


Street, San Francisco « 2260 East 15th Street, Los Angeles 
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Chemical Makers Writing °39 Contracts 


Uneventful Contract Season Appears Likely—Most Items 
Unchanged From °38 Levels—Solvay Releases Its Alkali Con- 
tract Prices—Copper Sulfate at $4.50—Phosphorus Pent- 
oxide Reduced 6c-—Caproic Acid and Ethyl Cellulose Lowered 
—Severe Competition In Silicofluoride—October Industrial 
Chemical Tonnages At Year’s Peak— 


The for industrial 
chemical makers is now in full swing. As 
was generally expected in the trade prac- 
tically all of the important items are being 
offered on contract unchanged from 738 
levels. On Oct. 26 Sales an- 
nounced that it would write contracts for 
’°39 on soda ash, caustic soda, and chlorine 
at the prices which it had in effect for 
*38, for both carload and l.c.l. quantities. 
Prices for carloads, f.o.b. sellers works, 
are as follows :— 


contract season 


Solvay 


Soda Ash, 58% 


Per 
100 lbs 
BeOS ks Ana oe OW se tweens .. $0.90 
Wage, PAST oie : icici CUeeee 
bags, burlap eect 1.08 
barrels : Nene Oa er ee ia 
Extra heht; bulk ......... heel .90 
bags, burlap 1.08 
AMEE ta, bron, et ate aaa s 1.45 
Dense, bulk : ts ge ES a ae .95 
WS OTA 6-5. 56-5 %, ces dtcwis sisi ereie 1.10 
[2 ER tet ne ener LO a reat Liso 
Caustic Soda, 76% 
Rete, ERIE °c aie ko os sles $2.30 
AG CTE 66.6 dis slances Soe eke 2.70 
barrels BL ANecee weds sao erera 2.95 
Grou, GEOG csc icc en cece: 2.70 
barrels Pe eee eee 2.95 
Powdered, drums ............. 2.70 
barrels . ; ae 2.95 
*47-49% liquid, seller’s tankcars 1.95 
“huyers tankcare .. 02. sscness 1.925 
*70% liquid, seller’s tankcars 2.00 
buyer's tamkcars ..... ccc cece 1.975 
Chlorine 
Single unit tankcars ........... $2.15 
Multiple unit containers— 
PCM OM TERE A. ye ak ea ew oleae. 2.30 
2 cars Late See eranmenlae ane 2.55 
SAE ai oi eare sou sei ecateceewc eels Bie aces 3.00 


* Basis 76% Na2O. 


Earlier in the month Innis, Speiden re- 
ported that it was prepared to accept con- 
tracts for chloride of lime on the same 
price basis that has prevailed this year. 
The schedule is as follows :— 


re 
100 Ibs 
In 800-Ib. drums ve $2.09 
Ke 8g). 2.25 
EDS MORRO (cs gow 0 oars hee ye sce 2.85 
In less than carload lots, 5 packages 


and more, the prices are 25c per 100 Ibs. 
above the car-lot schedule; for less than 
5 packages, the prices are 50c per 100 Ibs. 
above the car-lot schedule. 

All prices f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
freight equalized with Wyandotte, Mich., 
and are subject to the customary 3 
months’ adjustment clause. The terms 
are 30 days net, or less 1 % for cash in 
10 days. 

In addition to the above products the 


are 


following are unchanged in price: am- 
monium bicarbonate, sodium nitrite, ox- 
alic acid, anhydrous ammonia, sodium 


phosphate, acetic acid, sal soda, sodium 
No 
information on bichromates was available 
at the month-end. 


bicarbonate, and the mineral acids. 
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Many of the important price changes 
of the past month were the direct result 
of shifts in the metals. The advance in 
copper forced higher prices for most of 
the copper salts. Tin was much stronger 
and the derivatives were quoted higher. 
The set-back of the Chinese forces was 
largely the reason for the continued ad- 
vance in antimony. Copperas stocks have 
been none too plentiful and the bulk quo- 
tation is one dollar higher, with increases 
Lead ar- 
senate on the Pacific Coast was reduced 
1’4c and is now on a llc basis. Severe 
competition in sodium silicofluoride be- 
tween domestic producers and importers 
resulted in further price demoralization. 


Phosphorus pentoxide is now available at 


also in the various packings. 


12c in carlots, as against a former quo- 
tation of 18c. 

Of more than passing interest was the 
announcement of the availability of cap- 
roic acid in commercial quantities and at 
a much lower price—35c in drum lots. A 
substantial reduction in price was also 
for ethyl cellulose. Crude 
glycerine was weak and reductions were 
announced for the saponification and soap- 
In view of the distinct weak- 
ness in crude there is a bearish attitude 
on refined glycerine. 

Shipments of industrial chemicals were 
in excellent volume in October, indicating 
that the revival in most lines of manufac- 
turing is indeed a substantial one. In all 
probability October tonnages were the 
best for any month so far this year, yet, 
in most quarters, a still greater improve- 
ment is expected during November. 





announced 


lye grades. 


Heavier Chemical Consumption Likely 


The outlook in the large chemical con- 
suming industries continues to brighten 
and the fall and winter months will likely 
see heavy tonnages of industrial chemi- 
hands. 


into consumers’ 


Newsprint production in North America 


cals moving 
in September showed a gain of approxi- 
mately 22,000 tons over August, but was 
23.4% under the 37 month. August had 
shown a decline of 30% from a year ago 
and July was off 32.2% from the like °37 
month. August 


Hosiery shipments in 


were higher than for any August in the 
PO, 


history of the industry, being 37.2% over 


f 


July and 9.3% over August of last year. 
trade believes that anticipa 
tion of the and hours law ac- 
counted for a sizable part of the record 
August output, but, nevertheless, 
for continued heavy shipments for several 


The hosiery 


wages 
kc ks 


months. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Antimony (metal) $0.12'4 $0.1134 
Copperas (bulk) 14.00 13.00 
Copper carbonate 52-54% 14% .14 
Copper chloride 13 12% 
Copper metal 11% 1014 
Copper nitrate .168 .166 
Copper oxide (biack) 1634 15% 
(red) 1634 1514 
Copper sulfate 4.50 4.40 
Sodium stannate 31 .30 
Tin crystals .36 35 
Tin metal .46 444 
Tin oxide .50 .48 
Tin tetrachloride 23! 22! 
DECLINED 
Glycerine, saponification $0.0874 $0.0914 
soap-lye .08 .08', 
Lead arsenate (W. Rocky 
Mts.) 11 12% 
Sodium silicofluoride 
(dom.) .0434 .05 
(imported) 0414 0414 
Sulfur, crude, mines 16.00 18.00 
Phosphorus pentoxide By 18 











September rubber use showed a dip of 
the August 
below September a 


1% from figure and 
13.93% 


Cotton mills used 534,037 bales in Sep- 


was 
year 


ago. 


tember against 601,305 in the like ’'37 
month. There were 22,188,618 spindles 
active during the month as compared 


Cot- 
ton spindles were operated during Sep- 


with 23,888,686 for September, ’37. 


72.8% capacity as compared 
76.2% for August and 82.3% for 


tember at 
with 
In the automo- 
tive field with its large consumption of 


September a year ago. 


plating chemicals a million car quarter is 
now anticipated for the final 3 
of 738. 


months 


Lowers Phosphorus Pentoxide 
Price 

Tonnage production of elemental phos- 
phorus by Monsanto’s Columbia, Tennes- 
see plant has made available pure, dry 
phosphorus pentoxide in such quantities 
that the price in carload lots has been 
lowered from 18c to 12c a pound, R. F. 
Richard, general manager of sales, Phos- 
phate Division, announced Oct. 7. 

“Lowering the quantity price by a third 
immediately opens the way for new and 
greater uses of this phosphorus product,” 
Mr. Richard and 
many industrial research laboratories have 


said, “and Monsanto 
projects under development for its appli- 
cation.” 

Phosphorus pentoxide now is used prin- 
cipally as a drying agent in various in- 
dustrial processes, in the manufacturing 
of vegetable oils for cooking and in the 


making of other phosphorus compounds 
such as phosphorus oxychloride, which is 
used in the making of plasticizers for 


plastics. 
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Mercury Declines In Light Trading 
Acetylsalicylic Acid, U.S.P. Salicylic Acid, and Methyl Salicy- 


late Quoted Lower—October Fine Chemical Volume Up 
Slightly—Strychnine Salts at Higher Levels—Citric Acid 


Firm—Tartars Quiet— 


A somewhat broader buying movement 
was reported in the markets for fine 
chemicals, aromatics, essential oils, and 
pharmaceuticals in the past month. Sea- 
sonal items were in better demand. The 
outlook over the balance of the year is 
encouraging. 

After a long period of price stability 
the salicylates were quoted lower. The 
reductions come just at the time when 
demand usually increases seasonally. 
Competition has existed and buyers were 
largely holding to a hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing policy. The lower levels are ex- 
pected to stimulate and crystallize sales. 
The reduction in acetylsalicylic acid 
amounted to 10c per Ib. and the minimum 
price is now 50c per Ib. Prices on 
U.S.P. salicylic acid were off 5c to a basis 
of 35c-40c, while methyl salicylate was 
reduced a like amount and is now quoted 
at 35c-37c. 

Mercury was lower in very light trad- 
ing, but no changes were made in quota- 
tions for the mercurials. The current 
lack of interest in the metal is generally 
viewed as being but temporary and any 
resumption of forward buying is expected, 
to stiffen price immediately. From the 
Pacific Coast come reports of a decline 
in production, while in the Eastern mar- 
kets it appears that sellers are unwilling 
to make further concessions. 

Menthol firmed up somewhat in the 
final half of the month. This was largely 
the result of a firmer tone in the primary 
market. Camphor, on the other hand, 
was a shade more competitive. All of the 
principal strychnine salts were advanced 
sharply early in the month. This was 
generally expected in the trade. Pro- 
ducers have maintained for a long period 
that the items were unprofitable. 

A lc advance in ethyl alcohol, placed in 
effect at the beginning of October, has 
given a firmer tone to that market. C.P. 
glycerine was fairly steady with demand 
only fair, but the weakness in the mar- 
ket for crude grades has exerted a bear- 
ish pressure that may have repercussions 
later. The bismuth and iodine salts were 
firm and unchanged in price, but tincture 
of iodine was advanced quite sharply. 
Cadmium and its salts were slightly 
easier, but no open announcement of any 
revisions was made. 

A fairly steady demand for citric com- 
mensurate with the period of the year 
was reported by producers and jobbers. 
Firmness characterized the tartars, but 
demand was slightly below the level of 
August and September. 

The call for most of the aromatics and 
the essential oils expanded slightly in the 
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last 30 days. A fair degree of firmness 
was noted in the price structure of the 
principal aromatic chemicals. 


Chloride Makers File Answers 


Columbia Alkali, Dow Chemical, Michi- 
gan Alkali, and Solvay Sales early last 
month filed answers to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s charges of unfair competi- 
tion in calcium chlorides (See C. I. Sept. 
p. 311). All 4 companies while admitting 
in part the allegations of fact deny that 
the Calcium Chloride Association had any 
connection with the acts and practices on 
which the complaint was based. The 
Association in its own answer also denies 
any unlawful acts or practices. The Sol- 
vay Process Co. also denies all charges 
and asked that the complaint be dismissed 
on the ground that the company is not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, merely sell- 
ing its product at the Syracuse plant to 
Solvay Sales. 

The 9 liquid chlorine producers involved 
in the FTC complaint issued in January 
at a hearing on Oct. 5, in N. Y. City, sub- 
mitted motions asking consent of the com- 
mission to withdraw their answers and to 
file new answers admitting all material 
allegations of the complaint. Accompany- 
ing the motions was a suggested form of 
findings and order for the commission to 
issue. 


Special Ethylene Dibromide Duty 


The Bureau of the Customs has ordered 
collectors to assess a special countervail- 
ing duty of 3.775c per lb. penalty duty on 
ethylene dibromide brought in from Ger- 
many. Order followed a finding that the 
German Government was supplying to 
companies a the exported 
product. 


bounty on 


Water Treatment Lectures 


James K. O’Brien, general manager of 
sales for W. H. & L. D. Betz, Phila- 
delphia water treatment specialists, will 
give a course of 5 lectures for plant ex- 
ecutives, engineers, and chemists on the 
subject of “The Chemistry of Water” in 
each of the following cities—Cleveland 
and Buffalo. Details and dates may be 
obtained by writing the company at 235 
W. Wyoming ave., Philadelphia. 


Rea Lectures at Columbia 


William Rea, head of the N.Y. adver- 
tising agency of that name, is now an in- 
structor in advertising at Columbia. He 


also lectures on the same subject at Pace 
Institute. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Alcohol, ethyl all packings 1c higher 
Iodine tincture .§ Se $1.55 
Menthol 3.35 3.10 
Strychnine alkaloid, 
cryst. : -50 -40 
Powdered .40 .30 
Acetate -66 .57 
Arsenate -68 -60 
Arsenite .66 .57 
Glycerophosphate .67 .59 
Hydrochloride .66 Bj 
Hypophosphite BY i .68 
Nitrate .60 .50 
Phosphate .67 .59 
Sulfate, cryst. . 42 a5 
Powdered , 32 yt 
DECLINED 
Acid acetylsalicylic $0.50 $0.60 
Acid, salicylic, U.S.P. 35 40 
Camphor .52 5244 
Lycopodium : .95 1.05 
Mercury 73.00 77.00 
Methyl salicylate aa -40 
Podophyllin 4.50 4.75 
Seek Library Funds 
The library committee of the N.Y. 


Chemists’ Club is now conducting an ap- 
peal for funds. During the past year the 
excellent facilities of the library have 
been increased and added to largely 
through the money obtained by this spe- 
cial committee. In ’38 a total of $4,852.50 
was contributed by 76 companies and in- 
dividuals, A proposed budget of $7,100 
has been adopted and those who care to 
aid should send their checks made out to 
the “Chemists’ Club Library.” Nelson 
Littell is chairman of the library com- 
mittee. 


Logue With Monsanto 


Paul Logue has rejoined the Phosphate 
Division of Monsanto Chemical, with 
headquarters in St. Louis. He is well- 
known in the detergent and milling in- 
dustries, and was for several years chair- 
man of the Osborne Medal Award Com- 
mittee of the Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. He is active in that association, 
also in the A. C. S. and the A. I. Ch. E. 


Carbon Bisulfide Recovery 


Acticarbone Corp., 62 E. 42 st., N.Y. 
City, has developed a new process for the 
recovery of carbon bisulfide in the vis- 
cose process. Three installations are now 
operating satisfactorily. 


Dr. Joseph D. White, for the past 8 
years at the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
as a research chemist for the American 
Petroleum Institute, has joined the tech- 
nical staff of the W. C. Hardesty Co., 
Inc., as assistant director of research. Dr. 
White will be located at the company’s 
Dover, Ohio, plant. 
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Throughout the chemical industries, wherever coal tar products and derivatives 
are used, the name REILLY is synonymous with Quality, Uniformity, Depend- 
ability and Availability . . . For more than four decades this company has serv- 
iced hundreds of industrial and chemical manufacturers, the quality of whose 
products has been dependent upon the rigid adherence to specifications main- 


tained in the 15 plants where REILLY Coal Tar Products are made. 


ACIDS: Cresylic Acid » High Boiling Tar INDUR PLASTICS: Insulating Varnish 
Acids « Phenol . Low Boiling Xylenol. U.S.P. « Laminating Varnish » Molding Powder . 
Cresol » Ortho Cresol . Meta Para Cresol. Molding Resin. 


Naphthalene + Phenanthrene . Naphthalene. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS: Carbon Coke. 
; Coal Tar Paints . Coal Tar Pitch . Bituvia 
OILS: Neutral Oil » Tar Acid Oil . Light CHEMICALS: Acenaphthene + Anthra- Road Tar « Flotation Oils 


+ Pipe Coating - 
Oil. Creosote Oil. Coal Tar Oil. Brushing Oil. cene . Carbazole . Fluorene - Methyl 


Transote - Roofing Felt, Pitch, and Tar. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


2513 S. DAMEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS PARK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ere ewee me FLANTS «+ TO+-+SERVE+ YOU 
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Shortage of Coal-tar Solvents a Possibility 
Failure of Coking Operations to Expand as Rapidly as Gen- 


eral Business Recovery May Bring Temporary Shortages of 
Certain Coal-tar Chemicals—Imported Crude Naphthalene 
Advances to $1.85—Dye Sales Continue to Expand—Contract 
Prices For °39 Still Unannounced— 


Substantial improvement in the coal-tar 
last 
consuming 


was in evidence 
all the 


including the 


chemical group 
Nearly 


industries, 


month. basic 
rubber, coatings, 
textile, and dye divisions, 
and 
it appears that consumers’ inventories are 


synthetic resin, 
increased their operating schedules, 
at an extremely low point. 

The more favorable demand for coal-tar 
solvents was quite discernible and there is 
now some fear of a shortage in at least 
the While 
coking operations have been expanding 


certain members of group. 
over the past few months, the rate of ac- 
the 


In other words, 


celeration has not kept pace with 
gains in steel operation. 
the desire to reduce coke stocks has had 
the effect of slowing up somewhat the 
of crudes in relation to present 


While it is expected that coking 


output 
needs. 
operations in the near future will expand 
at a faster rate there is likely to be some 
lag for a short period in the availability 
of many important coal-tar chemicals. 
Benzol is in heavy demand by the motor 


fuel trade in the winter months and the 


rapid expansion in the output of auto-. 


mobiles and tires during the final quarter 
will cause heavy withdrawals of toluol, 
xylol, and solvent naphtha. 

A complete turn-about-face was in 
evidence in imported crude naphthalene. 
Two advances were reported, one for 10c 
and the other of 35c, bringing the current 
market to $1.85. Actual trading in crude 
was light last month, but there was con- 
siderable activity in the solicitation of 
contracts for refined at the lower levels 
established in September. Demand for 
phenol when the 
makers output to meet 
higher production levels now 
in the coatings 
manufacturers 


resin 
the 
prevailing 
Disinfectant 
market for 
Sales of 
were somewhat larger, mainly 
the unusual and unexpected 
requirements of the railroads and _ utility 
companies in the New England hurricane 
area. Quotations on maleic anhydride were 
reduced 25c for carlots and 26c 
quantities. 


was improved 


increased 


industry. 
the 
cresylic. 


were in 
larger quantities of 
creosote 


because of 


for l.c.l. 
No change was made, how- 
in the quotations on the powdered 
material. 


ever, 

Dye sales continued the expansion of 
in both the textile 
As a direct result, in- 
are moving out into consum- 
ing channels in larger quantities. 

The opinion is 
that October volume was the best so far 
in the current year and additional 
pansion in orders is expected over the 


the past few months 
and leather fields. 
termediates 


general consensus of 


cx- 
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next 30 days. No announcements as yet 


on the contract prices have been forth- 
coming. It is 


quite evident, 


that producers are firm in their price out- 


however, 


look in view of the steady rise in general 
business activity. 

Light oil recovery during September 
was reported at 10,869,902 gals., as com- 
pared with 10,284,559 in the preceding 
month and 18,187,875 in September a year 
ago. In the first 9 months the 
only reached 90,992,740 gals., as 
162,998,802 in the 
previous. 


output 
against 
same period a year 

September tar production reached 33,- 
401,772 gals., as against 31,312,515 gals. 
in the preceding month and 55,680,327 
gals. in September of 737. For the first 
9 months of the current year the output 
was reported at 277,043,189 gals., as 
against 495,973,674 gals. in the corre- 
37. Details of the 
byproduct coke field for the year 1937 will 
be found in this month’s Statistical and 
Technical Data Section. 


sponding period of 


Higher Coking Rate 


For 3 consecutive months production of 
coke has shown an advance over the 
preceding month. Output of byproduct 
coke in September amounted to 2,675,000 
a gain of 10.8% over the August 
but a loss of nearly 40% in com- 
parison with September, ’37 recovery. 
September benzol production amounted to 
6,056,000 gals, a gain of 84% over 
August, but showed quite a loss from the 
10,765,000 gals. reported for September 
of last year. For the first 9 months of 
this year benzol output reached 48,841,000 
gals., a decided drop from the 93,592,000 
in the 


tons, 
rate, 


same period a year ago. 


M. C. A. Loses Truck Plea 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion failed last month in its plea to the 
I. C. C. asking elimination of private 
trucks from proposed regulations for ship- 
ment of explosives and other dangerous 
materials by motor carriers. Petition asked 
that consideration insofar as they would 
apply to privately owned vehicles be post- 
poned. As a result hearings on the pro- 
posed regulations were held as originally 
planned on Oct. 10 in Los Angeles, Oct. 
17 in Tulsa, and Oct. 26 at Washing- 
ton. The American Petroleum Institute 
joined with the MCA in the petition which 
was denied. Both 


suggested 


their 
whatever 


Associations in 
that 
are deemed necessary 
should be applied regardless of whether 


memorandums 


safety regulations 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Naphthalene (crude, imp.) $1.85 $1.40 
DECLINED 
Acid maleic anhydride $0.25 $0.31 
dangerous articles are being carried, in 


order that there should not be two differ- 
ent sets of regulations. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Chemical Industries, published monthly at 
New Haven, Conn. 


State of Connecticut, County of New Haven, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Williams Haynes, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of Chemical Industries, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of _ form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager are: Pub- 
lisher and Editor, Williams Haynes, 149 Temple 
St., New Haven, Conn.; Business Manager, 
William F. George, 25 Spruce St., New York, 
Nee 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned bya corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) The Haynes & George Co., 149 
Temple St., New Haven, Conn.; Williams 
Haynes, Stonington, Conn.; William F. George, 
Bayside, 

3. That the “known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of total number of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or _ security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as _ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 
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this 30th 
Devlin, 
1942.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
September, 1938 Anna L. 
Public. (Comm. expires February, 


lay of 


Notary 
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CHEMICALLY 
PURE 


Tae petroleum industry has 
rapidly become an important source of supply for Acetone. As a pioneer 
producer, the Shell Chemical Company offers Acetone having two distinct 
advantages. First, Shell’s Acetone is of exceptional purity. And secondly, 
the huge production and careful technical supervision at their California 
plant assure every shipment being perfectly uniform. 

Stocks are available for immediate delivery in either tank car or drums. 
We maintain ample supplies of Shell’s Acetone in our New York and Chicago 
warehouses to facilitate rapid service on drum shipments. Tank car ship- 


ments are made from the California plant. 


piCTHER R. W. GREEFF & CO. 


Butyl Alcol = 7 
p> ab mone 10 East 40th Street, New York 
Butyl Alcohol 
(Tertiary) 
Diacetone Vaile 
Iso Propyl Alcohol Selling agents for 
Iso Propyl Ether SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Mesityl Oxide : 
Methyl Ethyl 


Ketone 
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Aleohol Prices Advanced 1¢ 


Firmer Prices Based on Higher Molasses Levels—Dibuty] 
Ether Reduced to 25c—Weakness Develops on Eastern Sea- 
board on Petroleum Thinners and V. M. & P. Naphthas— 
Solvents Consumption Increases Rapidly—Favorable 4th 


Quarter Outlook— 


Alcohol prices went through considera- 
ble gyrations in the last week of Septem- 
ber and the 10th of October. The highly 
competitive situation which has existed 
for quite a period culminated in a 2c re- 
duction in completely denatured. This was 
in a way rather surprising coming as it 
did at the time when traditionally C.D. 
prices are supposed to be firm. Actually, 
of course, the announced reduction was 
only bringing the published quotations 
down to the level generally prevailing for 
some time. On Oct. 10 alcohol producers 
reversed the price trend, rescinding not 
only the 2c reduction in C.D., but adding 
a general advance of Ic to pure ethyl, the 
special formulas, special solvent, and com- 
pletely denatured. Firming of molasses 
quotations was advanced as the principal 
reason for the move. But it is also a well- 
known fact that producers were decidedly 
of the opinion that prices were at a very 
unprofitable level. 

On the latest basis C.D. 14 is 26c in 
tanks; S.D. No. 1 is 24c; S.D. 23G is 
2814c in tanks; special solvent is 25c; 
while pure in tanks is $4.501%4. The effect 
of the rising market was a stimulation to 
heavier buying and the volume in October 
was reported as being fairly satisfactory 
to producers. 

At the month-end rumors were about 
in the trade that one producer at least 
was offering ethyl acetate at 5.lc per Ib. 
as against 5.5c in tanks for delivery after 
Jan. 1. A new schedule was released on 
dibutyl ether, the latest quotation being 
25c in l.c.l. quantities in drums; 29c per 
Ib. in 5-gal. cans with 2c additional for 
one gallon packing. The drum price is 
f.o.b. destination, but no freight allowance 
on the one and 5 gallon cans. Additional 
weakness was apparent in tricresyl phos- 
phate and a 1c decline brought the price 
down to 23c for technical. 

Price stability featured the markets for 
the various petroleum solvents during 
most of the 30-day period, but late in the 
month the northern N.J. tankcar price for 
petroleum thinners was reduced 4c to a 
basis of 8!%4c and tankwagon quotations 
were lowered a similar amount to a basis 
of 9c. Tankcar prices in N.Y. for V.M. 
& P. naphthas were reduced to 9'%c, a 
drop of %c; a similar reduction was an- 
nounced for northern N.J., and the tank- 
wagon price at Newark was lowered 1'4c, 
the new level being 1lc a gal. Petroleum 
solvents quotations in the mid-continent 
area and on the Pacific Coast were steady. 

The weakness in some items on the 
eastern seaboard was the result of con- 
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tinued instability in the markets for 
crudes and local competitive conditions. 
The upswing in the coatings industry, the 
betterment in rubber goods manufactur- 
ing are the principal factors in the greatly 
increased demand for solvents and plasti- 
cizers. 


Drop 
Output 


Ethyl alcohol output declined in Sep- 
tember from the figure for the correspond- 
ing month of ’37, the respective figures 
being 15,799,687 and 17,219,398 proof gals. 
The drop in completely denatured was 
even more pronounced, being 2,619,783 and 
4,806,615 wine gals., respectively. Septem- 
ber removal of completely denatured 
amounted to 2,569,815 gals., as against 
4,648,767 gals. in the like period of 737. 
Stocks at the month-end were reported at 
865,730 gals., a decline from the 1,142,699 
reported on Sept. 30, ’37. 

Production of specially denatured was 
6,561,614 gals., as compared with 6,706,- 
038 in September a year ago. Totals for 
removal were 6,554,205 and 6,706,038 gals., 
respectively. Stocks were down slightly, 
the respective totals being 600,951 and 
778,597 gals. 


in September C. D. Alcohol 


August Cellulose Plastic Statistics 


August figures for the production, ship- 
ment, and consumption of nitrocellulose 
sheets, rods, and tubes showed a jump 
from the July totals, but were still well 
below the corresponding month of last 
year. Production and shipments of cellu- 
lose acetate sheets, rods, and tubes in 
August, however, were below July figures, 
and, of course, well below the totals for 
August a year ago. For the detailed 
figures see the Statistical and Technical 
Data Section (blue pages). 


Puerto Rico Butyl Plant 

Additional information is now known 
about the butyl alcohol plant which The 
Lummus Company of N. Y. City is now 
constructing in Puerto Rico. It is being 
built for the Asociacion Azucarera Co- 
operativa Lafayette, a concern engaged 
in growing sugar cane and manufacturing 
it into raw sugar. The Cooperativa owns 
Central Lafayette, a sugar mill located 
at Arroyo, Puerto Rico, and the new buty) 
alcohol plant will operate in conjunction 
with this mill. Funds for construction of 
the plant totaling $550,000 were fur- 
nished the Cooperativa by a loan from 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Admin- 
istration. 

The Cooperativa is a private association 
organized under the cooperative laws of 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Alcohol C.D. 14 tks. $0.26 $0.23 
rs. : .34 31 
S.D. 1 tks. . vine .24 ‘aa 
Drs. ; .30 .29 
Special Solvent, tks. .. saa .24 
DECLINED 
Dibutyl ether $0.25 $0.30 
Naphtha, V.M. " 
(N.Y. & NJ.) tks. 09% 10 
Tankwagon, Newark .. onl 12% 
Petroleum thinner 
(N.J.) tks. : . .08% .09 
Tankwagon, Newark .09 09% 
Tricresyl phosphate, tech. By 24% 











Puerto Rico. Stockholders are members 
of the Cooperativa Asociacion and no 
stock is owned by the government. The 
members of the Asociacion are local land 
owners who have their sugar cane ground 
at Central Lafayette. The loan may best 
be compared to an R.F.C. loan made to 
any private corporation. 

The Cooperativa is building this plant 
to obtain additional outlets for sugar cane 
other than the manufacture of sugar. 
Under the sugar quota system the quan- 
tity of sugar they are allowed to manu- 
facture has been greatly decreased from 
their potential production and the num- 
ber of men to whom they can give em- 
ployment, and the acreage they can cul- 
tivate has been reduced accordingly. By 
converting sugar cane into productions 
other than sugar, such as solvents and 
chemicals, the Cooperativa can operate 
their mill without quota restrictions pro- 
ducing their full potential amount of 
sugar, part of which will be converted 
into chemicals, and thereby obtaining a 
greater profit for the Cooperativa and 
give employment to a larger number of 
men. 

With quota restrictions on sugar, coffee 
and tobacco, Puerto Rico’s principal 
crops, it is believed that prosperity for 
the Island may be promoted by develop- 
ing the manufacture of chemicals and 
other industrial products from native ag- 
ricultural materials such as sugar cane. 
The loan was made to the Cooperativa 
to aid in the development of 
program. 


such a 


A butyl alcohol and acetone plant is 
being erected because Puerto Rico has 
great natural advantages for the produc- 
tion of these chemicals. Butyl alcohol is 
now manufactured in the U. S. 
hydrocarbon gases and 
principal supplies of which are obtained 
from Cuba and other foreign countries. 
This plant will produce 3,500,000 Ibs. of 
normal-butyl alcohol and 1,500,000 Ibs. of 


acetone per year. 


from 
molasses, the 
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PENICK has modern milling equipment for 


grinding botanical drugs to meet the require- 
PENICK offers Tragacanth gum, one of the most 
difficult items to grind properly, in a variety of 
milled forms. Illustrated below are flakes, crystals 
and granular. We grind as finely or as coarsely as expert millers turn out finished drugs. Differ- 
you please. 


ments of every user. And we are exceedingly 


proud of the care and efficiency with which our 


ent types of mills or grinders are needed for 
many botanical items, and the numerous drugs 
requiring extreme uniformity or fineness can be 
more accurately ground on mills specially de- 
FLAKES signed by Penick. We have a whole battery 
of them just for milling these hard-to-grind 


materials. 


Supplementing ordinary drug grinding machin- 
ery, our specially designed units turn out many 
exclusive custom millings to attain special physi- 


CRYSTALS cal appearance or specific performance from: 


ACAR ACAR IRISH MOSS 
ARROWROOT NUTCALLS 
DERRIS ROOT ORRIS ROOT 
ELM BARK PYREFUME 
CAMBOCE SOAP BARK 
CRANULES ARABIC 

KARAYA 

LOCUST 

TRACACANTH 





Are You Receiving Our “‘PRICE LIST and MANUAL’’? 


Ss. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


i132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 1228 W. KINZIE STREET, CHICACO, ILL. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BOTANICAL 





DRUG HOUSE 
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Broader Demand For Raw Materials 


Spot Inquiries Increase But Buyers Continue Conservative 
Purchasing Policies—Corn Derivatives Slightly Lower—Var- 
nish Gums Advance—Firmer Tone in Naval Stores—Shellac 
Markets Quiet—Candelilla Wax Firm— 


A gradual broadening of the demand for 
natural raw materials was reported from 
a wide variety of sources. The improve- 
ment in most lines of manufacturing was 
encouraging. While buyers in the main 
did not abandon their policy of conserv- 
ative purchasing they were in the market 
more frequently, indicating that inven- 
tories generally are small. Just what their 
policy will be over the next 30 to 60 days 
is difficult to at the moment. 
Should business activity continue to make 


ascertain 


steady gains and commodity prices begin 
to show signs of advancing they will want 
to cover for longer periods. There is little 
belief prevailing now that we will see run- 
away commodity markets in the next few 
months. The dove of peace over Europe, 
although slightly battered, has eliminated 
at least in part the incentive for hoarding. 

Price changes last month were almost 
entirely on the downward side. Corn 
derivatives weakened slightly early in the 
month when the basic commodity slumped. 
The decline in starch, dextrin and tan- 
ner’s corn sugar, and corn syrup amounted 
to 10c per 100 Ibs. The markets for nat- 
ural raw tanning materials shifted back 
and forth within narrow limits, but in the 
main net losses were the result. 

Spot business in the waxes was fair. 
Steady prices prevailed for the various 
grades of beeswax, candelilla was very 
firm, while Japan showed some signs of 
weakness in the face of light demand. 
Carnauba quotations were somewhat lower 
at the month-end as compared to the levels 
prevailing on Sept. 30. However, at the 
lower levels the item had all the appear- 
ances of decided firmness. Demand over 
most of the month was not up to expecta- 
tions, but in the final week interest perked 
up. Cables from Brazil continue to show 
price strength. 

Price gains were very much in evidence 
in a number of the varnish gums. A spurt 
in purchasing by consumers, plus a firmer 
tone in cables from primary centers 
changed the complexion of the market 
from one of weakness to one of firmness 

Shellac prices were without change in 
the past 30 days. Buying was of a con- 
servative nature. Cable advices from Cal- 
cutta and London indicated strength in 
both markets. 

Naval stores took on a firmer: tone. 
Quite a heavy and unexpected demand for 
turpentine for export was reported from 
Savannah and Jacksonville. The net 
changes at Savannah are shown in the 
following end-of-the-month comparison, 
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Net Gain or 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 Loss 

2: at Nt oa $3.95 $3.50 +- $0.45 
BA id 8 eras 4.00 3.80 + 0.20 
E 4.25 3.90 +0.35 
F 5.10 4.95 oho 
G 5.20 4.95 325 
H 5.20 4.95 25 
| a ee ee: 5.20 4.95 Py 4." 
i. Renee 5.20 4.95 + .25 
Nie eo ee 5.20 4.95 +.25 
POEs iva cioawers 5.65 5.45 + .20 
A Re 6.00 5.60 40 
WW 6.45 6.10 35 
» Gort 6.45 6.10 + 35 
Turpentine 24%4c 20'%4c 334¢ 


Schimmel’s New Representatives 
Schimmel & Co., N. Y. City, is increas- 


ing its outlets throughout the country. 
Additional representatives have recently 
been appointed in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans to handle the 
known Schimmel perfume compounds, 
flavors, essential oils, and aromatics. New 
representatives are K. H. Driggs, 15201 
Elderwood ave., E. Cleveland; W. J. R. 
Alexander, 111 E. 4th st., Cincinnati; and 
Industrial Chemical & Processing Co., 
3901 S. Carrollton ave., New Orleans. 
They will supplement the branches al- 
ready established in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Toronto. This expansion, necessitated 
through increased demand for its aro- 
matics, will result in greater convenience 
to Schimmel customers. 


well- 


Elect Nominating Committee 


The Association of the 
American Chemical Industry held its an- 
nual meeting in the Chemists’ Club, N. 
Y. City, October 18, with approximately 
40 members in attendance. 


Salesmen’s 


A nominating 
committee was elected to prepare a list 
of candidates for the offices and for mem- 
bers of the committee. Com- 
mittee consists of the following :—chair- 
man, Ralph Dorland, Dow Chemical; 
George Bode, R. & H. Chemicals Division 
of du Pont; W. J. Weed, Niagara Alkali; 
Ira Vandewater, R. W. Greeff & Co.; 
John Enequest, Enequest Chemical;  B. 
M. Spencer, of B. M. Spencer & Co., and 
Thomas Farrell, of Drug & Cosmetic In- 
dustry. 


executive 


Refuses to Review 


The U. S. Supreme Court has refused 
to review the case of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
versus the International Patents Develop- 
ment Co., involving the validity of 3 
patents for a process of making grape 
sugar, owned by Corn Products and In- 
ternational Patents Co. Supreme Court 
also refused to review order of Federal 
Trade Commission against Biddle Pur- 
chasing, involving brokerage clause of the 
Robinson-Patman act. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Valonia cups $31.00 $30.00 
Wax Candelilla 15% te 
DECLINED 
Balsam Copaiba $0.23'4 $0.26 
Corn sugar, tanners 2.95 3.05 
Corn syrup 42 2.89 2.99 
43 2.94 3.04 
Dextrin corn 3.30 3.40 
British Gum 3.55 3.65 
Mangrove bark 24.00 26.00 
Myrobalans Jl 26.00 29.00 
J2 18.00 20.50 
Starch, pearl 2.40 2.50 
Powdered 2.50 2.60 
Sumac, grd. 66.00 68.00 
Leaf 69.00 73.00 
Valonia beards 46.00 48.00 
Wattle bark, bgs. ship. 38.00 39.00 
Wax Carnauba 
No. 1 Yellow .40 4214 
No. 2 Yellow 39 41 
No. 3 Chalky 31 33 
No. 3 N. C. 31% 3314 
Japan 10% 103% 
Montan ll 11% 











F.T.C. Activities 


Corn Products Refining and its sales sub- 
sidiary Corn Products Sales Co., Inc., both 
of 17 Battery pl., N. Y. City, are charged 
in a complaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission with violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act by discriminating in price 
between purchasers of corn products of 
like grade and quality. Complaint alleges 
that the respondent companies sell such 
commodities to some purchasers at a 
higher price than that at which they sell 
to other 


buyers competitively 


with purchasers who pay the higher price. 


engaged 


According to the complaint, when Corn 
Products Refining reduces or advances 
prices, its competitors similarly cut or 
raise their prices. 

that the 
ent companies’ discriminations in 
are effected 
ered 


Complaint charges respond- 
price 
through use of deliv- 


prices charged buyers, which 
prices, while identical in terms of dollars 
and cents as to purchasers located at any 
given point of delivery, are discriminatory 
among buyers located at diverse points of 


delivery. 


Hildebrand-Nichols Medalist 


The William H. Nichols Medal of the 
N. Y. Section of the A. C. 
the highest scientific honors bestowed in 


Se one of 


the U. S., has been awarded for ’39 to Dr. 
Joel Hildebrand, professor of 


chemistry im the University of California 


Henry 


and internationally known for his studies 
of liquid and solid solutions, it was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. John M. Weiss, 
chairman of the medal jury. 

Professor Hildebrand will receive the 
medal at a dinner of the N. Y. Section on 


March 10. 
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“THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING .. . "XS 


W. have made many justifiable claims for Starkie 
Weatherproof and Code Wire Finishes. That they 
are less sticky than other Finishes of the same 
consistency; that they oxidize more slowly than 
ordinary fatty acid pitches; their coking properties 
are extremely uniform; their fluidity at saturation 


temperatures is excellent; and flexibility is uniform. 


But in the final analysis, the proof of these asser- 
tions lies in your actually using STARKIE FIN- 
ISHES. We invite you to prove conclusively their 
superiority by giving STARKIE FINISHES a fair 


trial. 


Also, it will pay you to investigate STARKIE 
BINDERS for: Asphalt Floor Tile, Various Bitu- 
minous Products, Insulating Impregnating Com- 
pounds, Paints, Paper, Insulation Materials, Textile 
Products and Roofing. 


STARKIE BINDER A Pure Synthetic Pitch @ ASPHALT e GILSONITE 
e@ VEGETABLE OILS e VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FATTY ACIDS 
e@ NAPHTHENIC ACIDS e STEARIC ACID e ASBESTOS FIBRES 
e CAROB FLOUR e BENTONITE e DIATOMACEOUSSEARTH 


STARKIE WEATHERPROOF AND CODE WIRE FINISHES 


“Tailor Made To Your Requirements” 


A.E.STARKIE CO. 


1645 S$. KILBOURN AVE. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Mixed Price Trends In Fats and Oils 


Chinawood Rises on Reports of Japanese Victories—Consid- 
erable Concern Felt Over Future Deliveries — Refined 
Fish Oils Turn Firm—Linseed Tone is Bearish—Edible Oils 


Generally Firm— 


A fair volume of business was trans- 
acted in the oils and fats markets last 
month, according to most sources of in- 
formation, but here and there disappoint- 
ment was expressed that a greater degree 
of expansion in the demand did not take 
place in view of the improvement in busi- 
ness activity. It appears now that many 
consumers covered much of their require- 
ments late in September and remained out 
of the market during October. 

The developments in China with Japan 
finally succeeding in taking Hankow 
caused a flurry in Chinawood oil. Prices 
advanced and, for a period, forward com- 
mitments were at a standstill. The re- 
port of the Dept. of Commerce showing 
approximately 6-months supply of oil in 
this country had a bearish effect on prices, 
for in the trade it was generally believed 
that stocks were not quite as large as the 
statistics proved to be. Just what the 
future trend of prices will be is difficult 
to analyze. Those who are bullish take 
the stand that this supply plus very little 
that may come from Hong Kong will be 
all that can be counted on over a con- 
siderable period and that ultimately a 
shortage must occur. Others lean to the 
opinion that the Chinese will manage to 
get oil through despite the barriers placed 
in the way by Japan. In any event the 
market over the next few months and 
even into early spring should provide 
much in the way of interest. 


Oiticica Moves Up 


Oiticica moved up in sympathy with 
Chinawood. Linseed, however, lost fur- 
ther ground. The downward movement 
in the refined fish oils was halted last 
month and higher prices were named for 
refined menhaden and refined sardine. 

An easier tone 
coconut. 


was in evidence in 
Refined oil was in fair demand, 
but “soapers” were not particularly in- 
terested in the market for inedible mate- 
rial. Soybean and corn offerings were 
light. Demand was not particularly good 
for inedible grades. 


Edible Fats and Oils Supply 


A supply of edible fats and oils not 
much, if any, smaller than the past year’s 
large supply is in prospect for the 1938-39 
season, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. The smaller production 
of vegetable oils this season and a prob- 
able big decrease in the output of cotton- 
seed oil is expected to be offset, in large 
part at least, by the large carry-over of 
vegetable oils, some increase in produc- 
tion of soybean oil, and a 10 to 15% in- 
crease in the quantity of lard produced. 

According to reports from Lewes, Del., 
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the menhaden fleets have ended their fish- 
ing for the season. Bad weather, poor 
catches are given as the reasons for the 
early end of the fishing season by two of 
the largest companies. Usually the sea- 
son holds through part of November. 


Decline in Linseed Output 


Director of the Census, William L. 
Austin, announces that, according to pre- 
liminary figures, there were 22 mills in 
the U. S. which crushed flaxseed during 
the quarter ending Sept. 30, reporting a 
crush of 141,210 tons of flaxseed and a 
production of 98,407,203 lbs. of linseed 
oil. These figures compare with 214,649 
tons of seed crushed and 151,278,120 Ibs. 
of oil produced for the corresponding 
quarter in ’37; 136,142 tons of seed and 
91,805,153 Ibs. of oil in ’36; 167,952 tons 
of seed and 116,666,553 Ibs. of oil in 735. 
Stocks of flaxseed at the mills on Sept. 
30, amounted to 84,542 tons, compared 
with 79,970 tons for the same date in ’37; 
and with 58,345 tons in ’36. Stocks of 
linseed oil reported by the crushers 
were 79,500,005 Ibs. on Sept. 30, com- 
pared with 101,918,610 lbs. for the same 
date in ’37; and 54,297,273 Ibs. in ’36. 


September Tung Oil Shipments 


Tung oil continued to be exported from 
China in normal quantities in September, 
despite military activities in and about 
Hankow, the Yangtze River port through 
which the large bulk of the world’s tung 
oil supply normally clears, according to 
C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Commerce 
Dept.’s Chemical Division. 

It is unofficially reported that a total of 
3,650 short tons of oil were declared for 
export at the Hankow customs office in 
September and that 3,650 tons were 
started south over the Hankow-Canton 
Railway for transshipment at Hong Kong 
and South China ports during the month. 

In the last week of September and the 
first week of October, it is reported that 
some 20 carloads of oil left Hankow by 
water for Changsha and beyond for 
eventual shipment by rail to South China 
ports, according to cable advices from 
Hankow. 

Tung oil reported in storage at Hankow 
on Sept. 30 aggregated 12,500 short tons, 
an amount far in excess of normal for this 
season, and the greatest amount reported 
for any month and in recent years. 


Bob Quinn, Mathieson, is back at his 
desk after having been confined to the 
hospital for over a month. He is reported 
feeling much better. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Oil Chinawood, drs. $0.15 $0.12%% 
tanks 7 a 118 
Lard extra bbls. 4 .09% .09 
extra No. 1 bbls. : .09 .0834 
Menhaden, ref’d alk. 
drs. . .069 -067 
tanks .. kas .063 .061 
kettle-bodied, drs. .078 .076 
light-pressed drs. .063 .061 
tanks .057 .055 
Neatsfoot, extra, bbls. 09% 09 
Oiticica, bbls. 11% 10% 
Sardine, ref’d alkali 
drs. .069 .067 
CRIN 5s ccsssctiicidcncees .063 .061 
light-pressed drs. .063 .061 
tanks : .057 0514 
DECLINED 
Oil Babassu 0614 $0.06% 
Coconut, Manila, tks. 03% 03% 
tks. Pacific Coast 02% 03 
Corn crude, tks. 065% 07 
ref’d, bbls. 0954 .0934 
Linseed, raw, tks. .0770 .083 
Oleo No. 1, bbls. .09 .09% 
No. 2, bbls. 08% .09 
Olive (denat.) .88 .94 
Soybean, tks, crude 053% .057%8 
crude, drs. . eihid .0635 .06% 
ref’d, drs. ; .0755 07675 
Oleo Stearine .07 .073%4 











Hughes Now a Consultant 


Charles H. Hughes, for several years 
research engineer and designer of equip- 
ment for Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., 
has resigned to establish a consulting engin- 
eering service at 270 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. Mr. Hughes is widely known in the 
by-product coke oven and gas industries 
for his work in coal carbonization, car- 
bureted water gas and related processes. 
He is an authority on refractories and 
their adaptation to special furnace design. 


Others In New Posts 


First woman on the Case faculty is Dr. 
Irene Levis, a former member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Frankfort, Ger- 
many. She is starting a micro-analytical 
laboratory. 

M. G. B. Whelpley, president, Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate, is now also president of 
Pacific Tin Corp. ... R. G. Kreiling is 
now in charge of chemical control for 
Armour Fertilizer in place of H. C. 
Moore who now handles purchases. .. . 
Joseph K. Roberts is now director of re- 
search for Standard of with 
Whiting headquarters. T. H. Rogers has 
been made associate director and is in 
charge of chemical research. . . . Ernest 
M. May, who has completed a Ph.D. at 
University of Chicago, is now research- 
ing for his father, Otto B. May, president, 
Otto B. May, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

T. D. Cartledge, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, has been appointed 
general sales manager of Linde Air Prod- 
ucts, a unit of Carbide. 


Indiana, 


342 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
Ammonium sulfate $27.25 
Bone phosphate (unit) .80 ae 


Menhaden fish meal 49.00 48.00 
Nitrogen Solution 1.04 1.03 
DECLINED 

Blood, dried, N. Y. $2.90 $3.00 
Chgo. high-grade 2.85 3.00 
Imported 3.05 3.10 
Nitrogenous material 

imp. 2.60 2.65 











Government to Make Chlorate? 


Government manufacture and sale of 
sodium chlorate, used in weed eradication, 
was recommended in a committee report 
presented to a conference of representa- 
tives from 9 states held last month in 
Des Moines. J. S. Jones, secretary of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation sub- 
mitted the report which stated in part: 
“We favor the manufacture of sodium 
chlorate and other chemical agents suit- 
able for weed eradication at one or more 
of the federally financed hydroelectric 
plants in the Middle West. . . . such chem- 
icals to be distributed without profit, and 
preference being given to farmer-owned 
co-operatives as distributing agencies.” 

Establishment of a division of weed 
eradication in the Dept. of Agriculture 
was also recommended. 


~ 


To Represent U. S. 


Dept. of State has appointed the follow- 
ing as members of an American National 
Committee to cooperate with the Central 
Committee on Organization of the 6th In- 
ternational Technical and Chemical Con- 
gress of Agricultural Industries. which 
will be held at Budapest, Hungary, in 
July, ’°39:—Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief, 
Bureau of Chemistry & Soils; Charles J. 
Brand, N. F. A. Charles C. 
Concannon, chief, Chemical Division, Dept. 
of Commerce; James M. Doran of the 
Distillers Institute; and Charles N. Frey 
of the Fleischmann Co. 


secretary ; 


Superphosphate Distribution 


On Sept. 28 the AAA announced that 
applications have been accepted for 62,716 
tons of triple superphosphate to be fur- 
nished farmers in Eastern and Southern 
States as grants of aid to be used in carry- 
ing out soil-building practices under the 
1938 farm program. 


The Southern 
Co., Savannah, property on 
King st., Charleston, S.C., according to 
President A. D. Strobhar, and will op- 
erate a branch factory. 
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Little Interest In Raw Fertilizer Materials 


With Minimum Requirements Generally Covered Mixers 
Show Little Current Interest in Additional Purchasing— 
Natural Organics Sink Lower—Crude Sulfur Now $16 a 
Ton—September Tag Sales Only 1% Below Like Period a 
Year Ago—Exports, Imports Continue to Decline— 


Trading in raw fertilizer materials was 
at an extremely low ebb in the past 30 
days. Mixers, generally, have covered 
their minimum requirements and because 
of the uncertainties in the 
set-up they are 
themselves further 


agricultural 
unwilling to 
at this time. Some 
slight increase in sales was expected at 
the southern meeting of the N.F.A. 
Price changes were few. 


obligate 


The markets 
for natural organics were lifeless. Only 
light offerings prevented larger price de- 
clines. An additional 25c a ton was au- 
tomatically added to the sulfate of am- 
monia price on Noy. 1. Potashes and 
phosphates were dull. On Nov. 1 an ad- 
ditional le per unit was added to the 
quotation for nitrogen solution, the new 
level being $1.04 per unit for tanks, f.o.b. 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The outstanding news, of course, was 
the $2 reduction in crude sulfur, the first 
price change since '26. There has been a 
great deal of speculation over the reason 
or reasons for this One of the 
most logical is that the sulfur producers 
were making a smart move to eliminate 
in part, at least, the 


move. 


for the 
wider adoption of processes for sulfur re- 


incentive 


covery and the expansion of methods of 
employing pyrites and other sulfur-bear- 
ing raw materials. 


September Tag Sales Off 1% 


Total tax tag sales in the 17 reporting 
states in September were within 1% of 
September, °37. A small increase was 
recorded by the South, with 7 of the 12 
states in the group reporting larger sales 
this year than last. Sharpest drop took 
place in Texas. In the Midwest, where 
September is one of the peak months, 
combined sales were 5% under last year. 
For the first 9 months of the year aggre- 
gate sales in the South were 12% under 
the corresponding period of ’37, but 10% 
above ’36. Only state to report an in- 
crease over last year is Oklahoma. In 
the January-September period sales in 
the Midwest were off 10% from last 
year. Total tag sales for the entire year 
’38 will likely be around 12% below last 
year. It seems probable, however, that 
the decline in fertilizer consumption for 
the country as 4 whole will be somewhat 
under this. Consumption on the Pacific 
Coast is holding up well. A 10 or 11% 
drop in consumption still seems a good 
estimate, according to N. F. A. 
ticians. 


statis- 
August exports of fertilizers and fer- 


tilizer materials were again below the cor- 
responding month of last year. Month’s 


Chemical Industries 


exports are placed at 146,636 long tons, 
valued at $1,682,356. Decline from last 
year was due to smaller exports of rock 
and superphosphate. Increases were re- 
ported in nitrogenous materials and pot- 
ash. August shipments of synthetic nitrate 
were heavy. Export tonnage in the first 
8 months was larger than in the same ’37 
period, but it was smaller than two years 
ago. 

The marked decline in imports con- 
tinued in August. Totalling 77,452 long 
tons, valued at $1,841,858, they were 30% 
less in tonnage and 40% less in value 
than in August of last year. Decline from 
’°37 was due to a sharp drop in potash 
imports. For the first 8 months of the 
year imports of nitrogenous materials were 
moderately below ’37, with the principal 
exception to the downward trend being 
ammonium sulfate. All kinds of potash 
salts have been imported in smaller quan- 
tities. 


Rise in Superphosphate Production 


Although August superphosphate pro- 
duction was 24% below last year it was 
somewhat larger than in July, with the 
increase slightly greater than the usual 
seasonal rise. July, however, had been 
unusually low. August output was, how- 
ever, the largest for that month in several 
years with the exception, of course, of 
August, ’37. Production by reporting acid- 
ulators for the first 8 months of the cur- 
rent year has been 22% below the Jan- 
uary-August period of ’37. Last year 
production in southern plants was well 
above northern production, whereas this 
year it has been considerably less. End- 
of-the-month stocks were only 4% greater 
than on August 31, 737, and suggests in 
part a better balance between production 
and shipments in recent months. 


Sulfuric Production Up Slightly 


August sulfuric output by fertilizer 
manufacturers totaled 131,106 tons, as 
compared with 109,968 tons in July and 
179,008 in August of last year. For the 
first 8 months production reached 1,134,- 
339 as against 1,406,403 in the same period 
of °37. August consumption amounted to 
128,312 tons, as compared with 92,189 
tons in July and 168,015 in August of ’37. 
The 8 months total for ’38 was but 954,413 
tons, a decided drop from the 1,276,237 
tons consumed in the 
period of °37. 


corresponding 
Stocks on Aug. 31 were 
reported 85,787 tons, a slight drop from 
the July figure of 88,932 tons, but quite 
a gain as compared with the 67,167 tons 
in stock on Aug. 31, 737. 
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Expect New Textile 
Printing Process To 


Open Wide Markets 


Clear, Sharp Prints Obtained 
Easily by Fast Aridye Method 


Further extensions of the Aridye textile 
printing process may lead to greatly increased 
use of prints, not only on cotton and rayons, 
but on woolens, worsteds, and the variety of 
fabrics composed in whole or part of rayon 
staple or other synthetics, executives of the 
Aridye Corporation said recently. 

The Aridye process makes use of insoluble 
pigments of fine particle size uniformly dis- 
persed in a vehicle in the form of a thin paste 
in which are incorporated certain water- 
insoluble binders. 

Because of its wide divergence from estab- 
lished methods of printing, and because of 
the new and unusual color effects which have 
been obtained, the process has excited much 
comment in textile circles. It was first intro- 
duced about a year ago. 





Fast to Light 


Aridye prints are said to equal the best vat 
prints in being exceptionally fast to light and 
washing. 

The compounds are applied on ordinary 
roller printing machines. Standard engravings 
are used but good results may also be ob- 
tained with relatively shallow engravings. 
Goods being run are dried and then cured by 
momentarily subjecting them to an elevated 
temperature to fix the colors and remove the 
solvent which is reported part of the com- 
pounds. Further after-treatment such as 
steaming, ageing or washing, is not necessary, 
it is said. 


Mechanical Anchorage 


In this brief treatment and simplification 
of the color preparation, textile men see many 
of the more important advantages of the proc- 
ess. Aridye prints in the final colors—anchor- 
age to fibers is mechanical rather than chemi- 
cal—and the time for taking,patches is re- 
duced, they point out. Streit or imperfec- 
tions are immediately visible to the printer, 
while elimination of ageing automatically pre- 
vents shading and tailing off. 

Printers are said to be particularly im- 
pressed by the exceptionally clear prints and 


(Continued on next page) 





Says Moths Steer Clear 
Of Dimethylthianthrene 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Furs, feathers 


or wool immersed in a solution consisting 
of 20 parts of dimethylthianthrene dis- 
solved in 980 parts of alcohol will be im- 
mune from damage by moths, it is claimed 
in a new U. S. patent. 

Other compounds of the thianthrene 
series which may also be used include 
thianthrene, dichlorodimethylthianthrene, 
thianthrene-S-oxide, the patentees state. 














‘“*“Azeotropic” Principle 


In Paint For Wet Metal 


LONDON, England—An oil paint which 
“absorbs” water from any damp or wet metal- 
lic surface and which dries satisfactorily even 
in atmospheres continuously saturated with 
water vapor is described in a patent here. 

One or more of the ingredients of the paint 
may be immiscible with water, the inventor 
explains, provided that two or more of the 
constituents of the whole mixture are capable 
of forming with water at least a ternary azeo- 
tropic mixture, i.e., a mixture of three liquids 
which has a lower boiling point than that of 
any of its individual ingredients. 


Boils at 64.9°C 


Cited in the patent as an example of a 
ternary azeotropic mixture to be used in such 
a paint is one containing 22.8 mol. per cent 
ethyl alcohol + 53.9 mol. per cent benzene + 
23.3 mol. per cent water—the whole boiling 
at 64.9°C. When applied to a wet metal sur- 
face, the paint appears to absorb water, fol- 
lowing which the azeotropic mixture of dilu- 
ents and water forms and evaporates as a 
whole while the non-volatile part of the paint 
dries normally and without loss of adhesion to 
the “dewatered” surface. 

The proper proportions of ethyl alcohol and 
benzene may be added to a paint consisting of 
linseed oil or tung oil or both in combination 
with selected resins and the desired pigments. 
The paint may contain, in addition, turpen- 
tine, solvent naptha, or mixtures of these, the 
inventor claims. 





UNIFORM COLORATION on all fibers and 
fiber mixtures (including fibrous glass) is 
claimed for the new Aridye method of tex- 
tile printing which bears great similarity to 
letter-press paper printing. Below are sample 
cotton shirtings. (Aridye Corp.) 














Reactions of Sodium 
Ethyl Oxalacetate 
Point to New Uses 


Suggested Lines of Endeavor 
For U.S.I. Product Are Listed 


Forecasts of several years ago that an un- 
usual alcohol-derived chemical manufactured 
by U.S.I. would come into substantial use as 
chemists investigated its characteristics and 
working properties, are being fulfilled. 

The chemical, Sodium Ethyl Oxalacetate, 
which has its principal use in the production 
of Tartrazine and other Pyrazolon dyestuffs 
has entered into a number of new fields. A 
measure of its greater employment is its price 
which currently is approximately 30% less 
than five years ago. 

However, many chemists believe that the 
full possibilities of Sodium Ethyl Oxalacetate 





EtOCOCH.COCOOEt —> EtOCOCH = COHCOOEt 
Oxalacetic Ester Oxalacetic Ester 
(Ketonic form) (Enolic form) 
EtOCOCH — COHCOOEt + NH," CO-NH, —> 
co 77 NHC (CO.Et) Y 
“NH co 
Ethyl! Ester of uracil-4-carboxylic acid 


CH + EtOH + H,0 














OXALACETIC ESTER, easily prepared from So- 
dium Ethyl Oxolacetate by adding HCI, con- 
denses with urea, both amino groups taking part 
in the reaction. The resultant product, uracil-4- 
carboxylic acid, melts at 347°C. and is extreme- 
ly stable to sulphuric and nitric acids. 


are yet to be explored. A citation of some typi- 
cal reactions listed in the U.S.I. catalog, 
Solvents and Chemicals, shows a few sug- 
gested lines of endeavour: 


(1) Manufacture of Tartrazine dyes. 

(2) This ester adds on to ammonia and to 
many primary and secondary amines. 
The resultant products soon go over inte 
the amines of oxalocitric acid lactone 
ester. 


(3) If aldehydes are present when certain 
amines are condensed with oxalacetic 
ester, keto-pyrollidon carboxyllic acids 
are formed. 

(4) In the presence of pyridine, ethyl! oxal- 

(Continued on next page) 


Vitamin A Relieves Eyes, 
Improves Color Matching 


MANSFIELD, Ohio—How Vitamin A can 
improve color matching efficiency, relieve eye 
fatigue and improve the general health of 
certain types of industrial workers is revealed 
by two eye specialists here. 

Observations on a group of inspectors 
matching colors on a production line con- 
vinced the experimenters that the men were 
not regenerating their “visual purple” fast 
enough. (Visual purple is a substance in 
the retina of the eye closely connected with 
the process of seeing, particularly colors.) 
Knowing that the body’s process of producing 
visual purple requires the presence of Vitamin 
A, the doctors prescribed three 10,000-unit 
capsules of carotene-in-oil daily. 

At the end of seven months the specialists 
reported an increase in the regeneration of 
visual purple from 50 to 100%; more than 
75% improvement in color matching effi- 
ciency, and an appreciable improvement in 
health, particularly where fatigue, headache 














and eyestrain formerly were chronic. 
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Inventors Claim New 


Paint Takes Polish 
After Drying Dull 


MILWAUKEE, Wisc.—Two inventors here 
claim they have produced a paint which may 
be polished from a flat surface to a semi-gloss 
by rubbing or brushing, after the paint has 
dried to a point at which it has lost its sheen. 

The polishing process, they say, can be used 
to produce designs on the painted surface. 
After thoroughly hardening, the paint can be 
washed or scrubbed without further polishing 
or without removing the design, the patent 
states. 

A paint prepared according to their inven- 
tion contains as an essential component a wax 
of the class of animal or vegetable waxes. In a 
typical formula cited, the following propor- 
tions by weight are used: 





: Per Cent 
Se tar re pee ee 61.5 
Aluminum ‘ellieate . 6. 66s 35S Sl 8.8 
rr ee ee” 0.4 
PUTT MROIOIT oc. ss 0 aos we bes 20.1 
Linseed oil (cooked).............. 9.2 
100.0 


The maximum quantity of wax which can be 
employed without impairing drying or other 
properties is one half of one per cent, the in- 
ventors state. Below this, however, it improves 
the washability, they hold. 


New Markets For Sodium 
Ethyl Oxalacetate Seen 


(Continued from previous page) 


acetate and ethy! cyanacetate form tri- 
ethyl cyanaconitate. 

With hydrochloric acid, oxalacetic ester 
is converted into derivatives of alpha 
pyrone. 

Oxalacetic ester is unstable, and on 
heating to 150°C. for four hours oxalo- 
citric acid lactone is formed. Dilute po- 
tassium carbonate precipitates the 
stable potassium salt of oxalacetic ester. 
Oxalacetic acid is reduced by yeast to 
malic acid (Chem. Abs. 25. 4898). 

In the presence of pyridine or diethyl 
amine, 2 molecules of oxalacetic ester 
condense with one molecule of an 
acyclic aldehyde. 

Acetic anhydride and oxalacetic ester 
form acetoxyfumaric acid diethyl ester. 
Heated to 150-350°C., oxalacetic ester 
loses carbon monoxide and form diethyl 
malonate. (British Patent 228,863.) 


Unlike the ethyl ester from which it is pre- 
pared, Sodium Ethyl Oxalacetate is quite 
stable and entirely suitable for uses where the 
ester might be employed. 


(9) 
(10) 





Says Paint Sprayed Hot 
Will Resist Corrosion 
LONDON, England — Hot spray-painting 


with a new type of gun has certain character- 
istics which are particularly advantageous on 
metals exposed to moisture, according to a 
report published here. No primer of lead is 
required and the method results in a dense, 
enamel-like coating which resists corrosion, 
the author asserts. 

Paint, consisting of resin, wax, white zinc 
and graphite is liquified in an electrically 
heated reservoir and carried by compressed 
air to an ordinary paint spray cap in the 
nozzle of the gun. Flame from a compressed 
gas burner which surrounds this nozzle is 
said to warm and dry the surface while the 
paint is being applied. 


Textiles Printed Like 
Paper In New Process 


(Continued from previous page) 


sharpness of fine lines on shirtings which are 
said to be possible with Aridye printing. 

Although progress with the Aridyes during 
the past year has been swift, informed textile 
quarters believe the full impact of the process 
has not yet been felt. In support of this asser- 
tion, may be quoted a leading authority, The 
Textile World, which has this comment to 
make: 

“There is a natural tendency to look at the 
Aridyes and the vat colors as being competi- 
tive, since they are more or less comparable 
from the standpoint of fastness properties and 
coats; but the extent to which the new process 
will replace vat printing is problematical. It 
would not be surprising, in fact, if in the long 
run the Aridye colors find their widest use, not 
as substitutes for the older classes of dyes, but 
in entirely new applications. [They] may 
prove to be the most important development 
in textile printing since the introduction of 
vat and naphthol colors and their derivatives.” 


Liquid Metal Polish 


A formula for a liquid metal polish devel- 
oped in Germany is given as follows: Dissolve 
8 parts of fatty acids in 15 parts of denatured 
alcohol, saponify with 4 parts of ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0.91), add 2 parts of fatty alcohol 
sulfates, dissolve in 58 parts of benzine and 
stir the solution with 50 parts of fine Neu- 
burger chalk. 











TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

















Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


An antiseptic 91,000 times as bactericidal as car- 
bolic acid and 1,300 times as potent as bichlio- 
ride of mercury when tested against a variety of 
spore forming and non-spore forming organisms, 
has been introduced. It is odorless and colorless, 
an announcement continues, and is sufficiently 
non-irritating for use in cosmetics. (No. 151) 


Nese 7 


A process to give “wet-strength” to paper, en- 
abling it to resist the disintegrating effect of 
water, has successfully been applied to pope 
towels, according to a recent announcement. The 
relatively inexpensive process is said to keep the 
towels from tearing and ‘‘pulping” in use. 

(No. 152) 

OS i. 


A cedar-wood oil concentrate said to be particu- 
larly adaptable to termite-proofing formulas, is 
now available. It can be mixed with kerosene 
and paradichlorobenzene and will provide a 
weatherproof, protective film against rot and 
mold, the manufacturer claims. (No. 153) 


O3-h 


A new plastic coating applied to metal, glass, 
wood, and molded products by dipping or spray- 
ing is claimed to be superior to plating in acid 
resistance, salt spray, abrasion, and aging tests. 
According to the manufacturer, coatings from 
0.003 in. to 0.10 in. thick may be applied in a 
variety of colors and textures. It is said to air- 
dry quickly to a smooth, lustrous surface. 

(No. 154) 

Sot. 


New diffusion pumps capable of producing vac- 
uums of one/ten millionth m.m. at speeds of ap- 
proximately 1,000 liters of gas per second, were 
announced segponges § Employing a beam of spe- 
cial oil vapor in place of a rotary propellor, the 
pumps are reasonably priced, the manufacturer 
reports. (No. 155) 
7S: 6, 


For finishing creosote-treated wood surfaces, a 
new paint is said to form an effective seal 
against pitch and creosote. The hard, bright 
finish resists abrasion and is impervious to oils 
and dilute acids, according to the re. 

(No. 156) 


B25: 


A new lacquer for spray application is said to 
air-dry to a decorative crystal design variable 
by adjustment of the spray gun. It is suitable, 
according to the manufacturer, for application 
on metallic and non-metallic surfaces, both por- 
ous and smooth. (No. 157) 


peta * 


A white emulsion furniture polish now available 
for bottling under private label, gives a dry, non- 
greasy finish without hard rubbing, according to 
a recent announcement. The manufacturers state 
that the product does not separate after stand- 
ing and is suitable for painted, varnished or 
lacquered woodwork. (No. 158) 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Oct. 31 Sept. 30 
CARUOT TIRE aninsicseccsisceses $0.03 $0.02%4 
Zinc metal, E. St. L. 5.05 5.00 
DECLINED 
Casali 2080) a. ciscssisssciess.s . $0.08 $0.0834 
eee * .09 091% 











Carbon Black Research 


Continental Carbon’s research division 
has just completed a very interesting and 
enlightening study on the factors con- 
trolling the rate of flow of dustless black 
through the Banbury charging apparatus. 
Information gained during this study 
demonstrated that the factors of density 
and percentage of fines must be taken 
into account in order to control the rate 
of flow desired through a given piece of 
charging apparatus. Details of the study 
are available to those interested by writ- 
ing the company at 295 Madison ave., 
N.Y. ‘City: 


News of the Dyeing Plants 


After threatening to close down the 
Williamsport, Pa., plant, Louis Auger, 
Sr., president of National Silk Dyeing, 
announced on Oct. 12 at the company’s 
headquarters in Paterson, N.J., that op- 
erations would be resumed . . . DeGise 
Silk Dyeing will plant in 
Paterson. 


reopen its 


Paramet Appoints Flynn 


Paramet Chemical Corp. reports ap- 
pointment of C. Homer Flynn as its sales 
manager. In his capacity as sales man- 
ager, Mr. Flynn’s efforts will be directed 
towards effecting closer cooperation be- 
tween Paramet Chemical and its sales 
representatives on the one hand, and its 
customers on the other. 

Mr. Flynn’s background and _ experi- 
ence render him exceptionally well quali- 
fied for his new position. Coming from 
a family actively engaged in varnish mak- 
ing for three generations, Mr. Flynn him- 
self began as a varnish maker’s helper 
with one of the large eastern manufactur- 
ers, and rose to be factory superintendent. 
Prior to his association with Paramet, 
Mr. Flynn was, for 4 years, director of 
the Industrial Division of the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Manufacturers 
Association, and his fine record of service 
has made him well known in the industry. 

The appointment of Mr. Flynn as its 
sales manager is in line with Paramet’s 
recently announced policy of establishing 
more direct contact with the users of its 
resins, 
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Carbon Black Advanced 34¢ For °39 








Trade Awaiting Price Announcements on Other Important 
Raw Paint Items—October Volume Satisfactory—Casein 
Goes Lower—Varnish Gums Advance—Heavy Demands in 
Coatings From the Automotive Industry— 


The sales volume of raw coatings mate- 
rials last month was fairly large, the 
stimulation coming from the fact that 
building activity was at a relatively high 
level, and the weather continued extremely 
favorable, while the automotive industry 
was operating quite close to maximum 
capacity in an effort to stock dealers for 
the opening of the ’39 year. The main 
interest of the coatings industry, of course, 
centered in the Atlantic City meeting of 
the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 


Association. 
October tonnages of raw materials 
were the largest for any month since 


early spring. Considerable spot purchas- 
ing was in evidence, indicating that while 
buyers were not disposed to place heavy 
commitments, they were being forced by 
the low state of inventories to replenish 
on a wide variety of items. 


Carbon Black Price Revised 


The opening gun in the contract sea- 
son was fired in the first week of Novem- 
ber when one important carbon black pro- 
ducer announced an upward revision, The 
jump amounted to 34c a lb. The new level 
is established at 3c a lb., f.o.b. plant and at 
4'4c in carlot quantities at N. Y. The 
advance becomes effective as of the first 
of the year. This move was not entirely 
The bitter and 
prolonged price war waged 12 months ago 
brought quotations down to the highly 
unprofitable level of 2%c in February of 
"38. It did not seem likely that the pro- 
ducers would be willing to carry on on 
this basis indefinitely. 


unexpected by the trade. 


With consumption 
mounting rapidly the fear of unwieldy sur- 
pluses is not as strong as it was a few 
months back. 

Further weakness developed in casein 
and in the first week of November quota- 
tions sank to 8c for 20-30 mesh material 
and 9c for 80-100 mesh. Stocks in the 
hands of domestic producers are large, 
large supplies of Argentine material are 
readily available, and buyers are not show- 
ing much more than passing interest. 
This is specially true of buyers in the 
paper field. In past years the Argentine 
sold a sizeable proportion of its produc- 
tion to Germany, but sales to that country 
dwindled perceptively since the 
“Ersatz” movement became a major eco- 
nomic policy of the Reich. 


have 


Aside from the announcement on car- 
bon black no news has been forthcoming 
on contract prices for the important pig- 
ments. Lead prices are very firm and 


under present conditions the threat of 
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higher price levels for red lead, litharge, 
orange-mineral, and white lead is a real 
one. The situation on the zinc pigments 
is practically the same. 

One important item of news last month 
was the further strengthening of the price 
structure of many of the important types 
and grades of varnish gums. Cables from 
primary sources show a much firmer atti- 
tude on quotations. 


October Sales Peak for Fall Season 


October sales of raw materials probably 
were the peak for the fall season and 
November business is likely to show a re- 
cession. However, considerable stimulus 
will come from the increased demands of 
the automotive industry. Car manufac- 
turers in the Detroit area are currently 
talking 800,000 to 1,000,000 units in the 
final quarter of ’38. Further, should the 
contract prices generally for next year be 
higher than current levels, there naturally 
would be considerable artificial purchasing 
with buyers attempting to build up inven- 


tories against such rises. 


Finished Products Sales Still Lag 


August paint, varnish, lacquer, and 
fillers sales by 680 establishments, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of 
totaled $30,182,013, as 
$27,946,084 in July 
August of 
months 


the Census, 
compared with 
and $35,305,043 in 
the first 8 
$239,093,812, as 


37. Total for 
amounted to 
against $306,368,212 in the same period a 
year ago. 
and 


Trade sales of paint, varnish, 
580 
August reached $17,224,845, as compared 
with $16,368,159 in July and $18,521,006 
in August of ’37. Total industrial sales 
reached $9,894,867, as compared with 
$8,806,128 in July $13,517,878 in 
August of ’37. Lacquer industrial sales 
jumped slightly in August over July, the 
figures being $3,014,873 and $2,421,508, 
respectively, but were well below the 
total of $4,286,992 for August of the pre- 
vious year. 


lacquer by establishments in 


and 


Just how serious the decline 
in lacquer sales has been can be seen from 
a comparison of the figures for the first 
8 months of ’38 and ’37—$22,041,979 and 
$33,846,662, respectively. 

August plastic paint sales reached 556,- 
684 Ibs., as compared with 558,129 Ibs. in 
July and 632,364 in August of ’37. Aug- 
ust calcimine reported at 
5,731,130 lbs., as compared with 4,924,302 
in July and 5,071,758 lbs. in August a 
year ago. The totals for the respective 
8 months periods were 50,279,540 Ibs. and 
58,656,135 Ibs. 


sales were 
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TWO NEW ALUMINUM SALTS FOR 
WATER REPELLENT TREATMENTS 


in order to provide a highly concentrated source of 

- NIAPROOKF”’’® soluble aluminum for the water repellent treatment 

7 . of textile fabries, Niacet has developed * Niaproof” 

; « ee Wie 33 ™ y ht td hea 

37-39% Al,O, equivalent and °° Niaproof”’ B. two new soluble aluminum ace 
7 tate salts. 





pH range in solution—5.1-5.5 * Niaproof” contains 37 to 39% of active Al203 and 
dissolves readily in water to form solutions of any 
desired concentration. The pH in solution, an im- 





portant factor to consider when compounding any 

aluminum salt with wax emulsions. varies from 5.1 
- NIAPROOEF "= B at 32% to 5.4 at 1% eoneentration. If solutions of 

lower pH are desired, the addition of small amounts 
of Glacial Acetic Acid will give solutions as low as 
pH 3.6. 


pH range in solution—1.7-1.8 ** Niaproof”’’ B is a more basie type of aluminum ace- 
tate salt containing 35% active Al203. Solutions have 
a pH range of 4.7 to 4.8: whieh can also be lowered 
by the addition of acetic acid. 


35% AlL,O., equivalent 


* Trade-mark ’ 
Samples of both products may be obtained for trial 


on request. 


CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

and _ Insecticide 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 


Sizes, Fertilizer 


Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 


The current range is not “bid and asked,” 
from different sellers, based on varying gr 


commonly used. 


Materials, 


but are prices 
rades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 















Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 1937 Averare $1.10 - Tan. 1938 81.20 











- Oct 1938 $1.23 
Current 1938 1937 Canvant 1938 1937 
Market ow High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, c-l, wks lb. -14 -14 -14 Monochloracetic, tech, bbls ib. .16 18 16 18 16 “18 
Acetaldol, 957%, 50 gal drs Monosulfonic, bbls. Ib, 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
i ERE Ss eae Ib. .21 25 .21 25 .21 .25 Muriatic, 18°, 120 Ib cbys, 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs. lb.  .39 -43 32 43 32 43 ch wks ......... 100 Ib 2.50 -.. 280 1.35 «1.50 
Acetanalid, tech,150 1b bbls lb. ... -29 29 32 24 -29 aot: lt 100 Ib 1.00 ee 1.00 1.00 
Acetic Anhydride, d drs, _ . cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib ae 1.75 nee 1.75 1.45 75 
f.o.b. wks, = Pg: aoe Ib. 10% «11 10% 11 Pa Pe a wks ... ..100 Ib ' 1.10 eo 1.10 1.10 
Acetin, tech, *) | ee saa ae “a0 26 «30 22°. c-l, cbys, wks. 100 Ib sea 2.25 = 2.25 1.95 4.24 
Acetone, tks, f 0. cs wks, frt ae 00Olb 1.60 ' 1.60 1.60 
all’d Ib. 04% ... 043% .04% .06% CP, cbys ..-+.. Ih 06% 07% ««.06%-—«.07% = .06%_-—«w07% 
drs, c-l, f.0.b. wks, frt all’d Ib... GSH ... 05% .05%4 .07% N & W, 250 Ib bbls... Ib. .85 .87 85 87 85 87 
Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys lb. = .55 -68 55 68 5 Naphthenic, 240-280s.v..drslb. .10 13 .10 13 .10 .14 
Sludges, drs m . -05 .05 .05 10 
ACIDS Naphthionjc, tech, 250 ib bhislb. 60 165 160 (65 :60 65 
Abietic, kgs, bbls ......... 08% .09 083% +«.10 06% «.10 itric, 36° cbys, c- 
Acetic, 28%, 400 ib bbis, wks ...........100lb.¢ 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Co 100 Ibs. 2.23 2.23 2.23 2.53 38°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 Ib. ¢ 5.50 5.50 5.50 
eincial, | bbls, e-l, wks 100 Ibs. 7.62 7.62 7.62 8.70 40°, cbys, c-l, wks..100lb.c¢ ... 6.00 6.00 6.00 
— USP, bbls, el, 42°, c-l, cbys, wks..100lb.c 6.50 6.50 6.50 
10.25 10.25 10.50 12.43 oun s rd 4 Ib, .11% .12% 11% .12% .11% .12% 
cylic, T xa 7 0 s, wks, or 
Acetylsalieylic USP, 225 ce i si a * a N'Y i 10% Yr 10% - 10% a3 
Adi sg tes, |) re Ip eat 72 174 : 72 Phosphoric, 85%, USP, cbys Ib. .1 .14 P 14 j ‘ 
havent. ref'd. bile ...1b. BIS 2126 5S 4.20 85 1.00 50% Zo. acid, c-l, drs, wks. Ib. .06 .08 . .06 08 | .06 .08 
WORN RN oa vc a cleo 6 ee = als 75 oe 75 eee m7 75%, acid, c-l, drs, wks. Ib.  .09 10% -09 10% .09 10% 
Ascorbic, bot. .......... 3.00 3.25 aa Saas eos Picramic, 300 Ib bbls,wks. Ib. .65 .70 -65 70 65 ¥ 
Battery, cbys, wks .100 ae 1:60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.35 2.60 Picric, kgs, wks ... <ce ade 49 35 -40 35 40 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs .. Ib, .43 47 43 47 43 .47 Propionic, 98% wks, drs . lb. . .22 : 22 .20 «aa 
USP, 100 ib kes Ib. 54 59 8H 59 54 © .59 0% ... Ib. 16 17% 016 17% 116) «17% 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, Pyrogallic, tech, lump, pwd, 
a: tona ... 96.00 95.00 96.00 se Soe bbls Mics kDa Eweeuewe Ib. 1.05 ; 1.05 
Broenner’s, bbls ........ | ee 1.11 eye 1.11 ae 1.11 COMER IGE 35 o)56 655% Ib. 1.45 1.63 1.45 1 63 1.30 1s 
Butyric, edible,c-l,wks,cbys]b. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 Ricinoleic, bbls .. Ib. 35 35 38 35 38 
synthetic, c-l, drs, wks ..ib. ... .22 apie .22 meas .22 eo ae ae lb. sho 13 x? : 
Wie. il ..... 53% a; er «2d ciate <a wee 2d Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbls, 
CEE WOES ois nce | ae 21 ‘ .21 ee 21 | rere Ib. : aa = .33 wa 
Camphoric, C.. ee Ib. 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 US) 28 ere lb. 35 .40 35 45 os 
Caproic, — al, drs. | PK nap er a Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ... .Ib. . nom, 37 41 37 41 
Cincago, Bole . oc eye css Ib. 2.10 2.10 2.10 Succinic, bbls Ib yee 75 , By i 5 75 
Cunetadieale, 1500 Ib drs, Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. .17 18 17 18 RY, 18 
wks Ib. 03% .05 03% .05 03% .05 Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks. ton ; 13.00 .. 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Chromic, 99% %o, ‘drs, delv Ib. 15% .17% .15% .17% .15% .16% e-l, cbys. wks ....100 lb. 1.25 1.25 1.10 1.25 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 lb GG™. thee WES «i656 66s ton 16.50 16.50 15.50 16.50 
Ul Pee Pare lb. b 22 23% .22 25 .24 -26 c-l, cbys, wks ....100 Ib. 1.50 1.50 1 0 
anhyd, gran, bbls ..... Ib. b : 25% .25% .26% .26% .29 CP, cbys re Ib, .06% .07% .06% .07% _ .06! 07% 
Cleve’s, 250 Ib bbls ...._.. .Ib. 57 .50 .57 .50 52 Fuming “(Oleum) 20% tks, ‘ sniie 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, wks ..ton 18.50 : 18.50 a 
drs, wks, frt equal _ gal. 73 .74 Bx 91 .72 91 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls . 1b. .40 -47 .40 .47 4 
99%, straw, LB, drs, _— Tartaric, USP, gran, powd, a0. . i peat iota 
frt CHORE oiecs ae. 78 .86 78 .94 Py | .94 Ree Ib .27% .27% 24% 27% .21% .25% 
resin grade, drs, wks, a Tobias, 250 lb bbls ....... Ib. .65 -67 65 .67 65 5 o2 
eae ae eee eee Ib. .09% .093%4 .09% .11% .09 11% Trichloroacetic bottles ....lb. 2.00 250 2.00 2.50 2.00 2 7 
Crotonie, bbls, dely ...... Ib. .21 50) 211.00 .75_—«*'1..00 BS reese eee eens ee ae : 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs ..lb. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .13 Tungstic, tech, Sate eaeonets Ib. 1.65 .75 6 2.0 ; a. 
Fumaric, bbls... ... 1 - 75 .60 75 ; 60 Vanadic, drs, Ih 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 = 1.1 1.2 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) Albumen, light ' a 225 Ib : ‘ , a 
Gallic, tech, bbls ......... > 0 2 6 SD #68 FB bbls ......-+--- Ss | ee 6 4 6 
WSP? ble... occ. .cs... bh, .77 81 22 91 77 ‘91 pn) SAS ee Ib. 13 Ii 11 18 11 17 
Gamma, 225 Ib bbls, wks . Ib. ... 85 ; .85 mee 85 CEB CIDIG 5 6c snc. lb. .78 80 78 = 1.15 76 «1.15 
H, 225 lb bbls, wks pect 0G a5 50 55 .50 55 vegetable, edible Ib. .74 .78 74 78 76 aa 
Hydriodic, USP, 47% Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 
PCCM nk wince ccacus Ib. 230 2:20 2.30 ae eee lb. .106 106 123 123 
Hydrobromic, “34% conct 155 e-l, dea, dely ........ lb. 116 1 16 133 a 
cbys, wks Ib. = .42 .44 .42 44 .40 .42 Icl, drs, Ns eee Ib. 126 | 126 143 14 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic Amyl, secondary. * delv Ib. 08% : .08% 08% 
Hydrocyanic, cyl. 80 1.30 .80 1.30 .80 1.30 drs, c-l, delv E 0936 0936 
— 30%, W400 Ib MI. snnseeesce : a ra ae 
bbls, wk .07 07% .07 07% «.07 07% Benzyl, cans 68 : .68 ‘ 6 : 
Hydrofiuceilicic, 35%, ‘400° Butyl, normal, tks, f.0.b. Ng ost 19 0sy% 09 
Oo eeeegiiaas Ib, .09 »=.09%8_ 609.15 0% a. 7 all’ ds -- ++ 1b. d 2 0! 0 08% . 
Lactic, 22%,dark,500lbbbisIb. .02% .02% .02% 102% 102% 02% “—_ f.0.b. wks, sie dee, i - 
22%, light ref'd, bbls ...1b. :03%4 .03% :03% 103% 103% 103% . st air Bens at ld 09% 09% .1 09% .10 
44%, light, 500 lb bbls . .Ib. 05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .05% ae secon ary, 8, lb 06 
44%. dark. 500 lb bbls . Ib. .06%4 .06 4 06% .06% .06% .06% lV... ee eee eee T : -06 .06 .07 
50%, water white, 500 c-l, drs, delv ......lb.d  ... 07 07 07.08 
b bbls ..eelb, 610% 11% 10% 11%} .10%—11% Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..Ib. 85 "85 85 
USP x 85%, cbys ieee lb. .42 45 42 45 42 50 Cinnamic, bottles ...... Ib. 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 3.65 
~~ * " Sheeree Ih. 11% .12% 08% 12% _.. °.. Denatured, CD, 14, ot. » ‘s . , ; 
Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls .... . Ib, 45 46045464546 drs. wks. gal. e 3 31 5 «33 35 
Levulinic, 5 Ib bot, wks...lb. ... 2.00  |.. 200 | ; tks, East, wks .. 26 23 2 
Linoleic, bbls ............ . .. #@ . 20 16 ©=.20 Western schedule, cl, pe " ; i 
Maleic, powd, kgs ........ Ib, .30 .40 1.30 1.40 129 8 .40 drs, wks -@ 3 36 38 3 39 
Malic, powd, kgs ......... Ib. 45 .60 45 -60 45 .60 Desstares SD, No. 1, = 24 23 7 26 27 
Metanillic, 250'Ib bbls 1s ib. .60 . -65 -60 65 y™ 65 ~ G28, We ..... gal. e 30 ) 33 32 "33 
sed, tS; WES ...... Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .071 ee 
unit .008 009° “008° 009" 003° hy ¢ Yellow grades 25e per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 





a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
b Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case 4c higher than 


bbls.; y Price given is per gal. 
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Ic higher; e Anhydrous is Se higher in each case; f Pure prices are le 


higher in each case. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 
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less-than- carlots, 
kgs; powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; 


tanks, 


Icl; 


tks; 





drums, 
works, f.o.b., wks. 


barrels, bbls; 
drs; 



































































kegs, 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 








P a C t Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonium Stearate rices urren Borax 
Current 1938 1937 Current 1938 Cy 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
fa nee thangromngged gulfate d cage og 27.50 26.50 28.50 26.00 28.00 
Diacetone, pure, c-l, drs, ulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 27.5 26.5 28.5 26. 28. 
delv ... . RPI b. f 11% 11% 11% Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. .Ib. 55 : 55 ee “55 
= contract, drs, c-l, Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 
ere Ib 10% 10% cand re . a -10 11% 11% 
hyl, 190 roof, molasses, Ol Gre deny... 2.6605 : An rec wars a 
" “ Kee yf ee. gal. g 4.50% 4.04 4.51% 4.05 4.07 Icl. drs. delv ........ lb. 12 — ror ats a 
“4 oT ee gal. g 4.56% 4.10 4.59% 4.11 4.12 tech, drs, dely ....... b. 10% .11 10% .11% .13% 
c-l, bbls gal. g 4.5714 4.11 4.58% 4.12 4.13 Secondary, tks, delv . .Ib. 08% ... 08% ... 8% 
absolute, drs., f.o. b. wks. g 488 4.95 4.40 4.93 4.54 6.08% Cob IOUR 66s ain: lace Ib. 09% 09% 09% 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 Ib drs lb. .25 .35 “25 “a5 .30 «39 tks, Bele. verse 08% ... 08% ... 08% 
Hexyl, secondarytks,delv lb. ... ae ae BY 11% .12 Chloride, norm, drs, wks Ib.  .56 .68 56 -68 .56 -68 
“wy Ce eee Ry exe 13 be A shave «ts mixed, drs, wks ...... Ib. 7 O77 3=—07 G77 7 .077 
Hermal, drs, wks ... Ib, 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 CF eae x : -06 ay .06 ran -06 
Tsoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. ... .32 cme -32 ene 32 Mercaptan, drs, wks ... .lb. : 1.10 1.10 ae 1.10 
drs, Icl, delv ... ; a +f ‘ He © DY if Oleate, Icl, wks, drs ... .Ib. . 25 sere 25 ‘aie .25 
Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs a .09 .09 .10 .10 Stearate, Icl, wks, drs . .lb. ‘ -26 ee -26 sa .26 
rh ER ss pr ceoa te eis re 081% 08% .09% 09% —— ae eee Ib. 102 —..11 iy dimer 9 | 102 83=AT 
07% 07% .08% Use 86§f  ERIEES nek curce oe Ib. : .09 ieee -09 ee .09 
Tsopropyi ‘ref’d, 91%, c- Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs and 
ee er) en hn. | em roars he hay ei. Ib 1.14% .17% .14% .17% «15 17% 
2 ee pay b. -36 .36 39% .45 Kenan SES ee orscac i Ib. .34 ae .34 sor 34 ‘a7 
Ref’d “ri drs. f.0.b. wks, Anthracene, ty, Ib. yh 75 ns 75 
os. kt 41 41 le, ee re Re Ib. 18 18 -18 
Tech 3 Oe, drs, above Anthraquincue, sublimed, 125 
Co re gal. 33% 33% BUSY 55 Pres cua aor lb. -65 65 -50 65 
tks, same terms .. gal. 28% 28% Antimony metal slabs, ton ’ 
Tech 98%, drs, above SRE. . Ib. 12% .103%4 «14 135% .17% 
terms .. gal. <a 37% Butter of, see Chloride. 
tks, above terms ..gal. 32% . 32% . pe Chloride, soln cbys ..... Ib. Bf ie Bj 37 
Spec Solvent, tks, wks gal. 25.24 = 2827 28 Needle, powd, bbls ..... Ib. .12% .14 12% .16 .14 19% 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 gal Oxide, 500 lb bbls ...... Ib. 11% .12% .11% .16% .14% .16% 
drs 5 -80 .82 -80 .82 .80 -82 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins. .lb. 6 -27 -26 7 .22 .24 
Aldehyde Bisulfite, bbls, Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...1b. .22 as 522 23 22 23 
RR. 17 17 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls ..1b.  .21  —.27 21.27. «2127 
Aldol, 95%, ‘55 and 110 gal Double, 600 lb bbls ..... Ib. 18 .20 18 .20 18 -20 
a Speers Ib. -20 -20 Aroclors, wks ...........- Ib, «1 30 18 -30 18 -30 
Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 Ib PAETOWTOOE HO) 5.558.005 Ib. 08% .09 Os .09 081% .09% 
bbls 52 52 52 Arsenic, Metal ........... Ib. ‘41.40 «1444244 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib Red, 224 lb cs kgs ..... ae ier: 15% . 18K. 15% 
Al bbls ai 32 .34 32 34 -32 34 White, 112 Ib kgs ......Ib.  .03 03% .03 .04 .03 .04 
um, ammonia, lump, c-l, — Carbonate precip, 
bbls, wks ...1001b, 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 0 Ib bes, wke ton $2.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 $2.50 62.50 
dely NY, Phila 100 Ib ; 3.40 nae 3.40 3.15 3.40 200 (witherite) 90% gr, 
— c-l, bbls c-l, wks, bes .. ton 41.00 43.00 41.00 44.00 42.00 45.00 
1001b, 3.15 3.40 3.15 3.40 2.75 3.00 Chlorate, 112 Ib kgs, NY Ib. .1635 017% 016% 17%. 16% «17% 
Powd, ‘e-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.55 3.55 3.15 3.40 Chloride, 600 Ib bbls, delv, 
oe jbbis 1 bbl 100 ib. 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 7.25 = aa CR are ton 77.00 92. 00 97. 00 92. 00 74, 00 92. 00 
otash, lump, c- Ss, Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib ai im. +a . 
wks . 3.65 3.90 3.65 3.90 3.25 3.50 Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls ... .1b. 04% bey, “x dey 0436 bay 
Se, O% bbls, Nitrate, bbls ........... . 06% .07% .063% .08% .07 .08% 
100 Ib. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 Barytes, floated, 350 lb bbls 
Powd. c- -1, bbls, wks 100 > 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 3.40 3.65 CUNO os Sascdelcaieee tos ... 23.65 ... 23.65 ... 23.65 
Soda, bbls, wks 100Ib, ... 93.250... 3.25. 3.25 Bauxite, bulk, mines .....ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Aluminum metal, e-l, NY 100 Ib. 20.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, bes, 
Acetate, 20%, bbls ....Ib. .07% .09 07% .10 .09 10 wks ee awe ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Basic powd, bbls, delw lb, .40 -50 -40 50 ar ar 7 i ee ton 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Chloride anhyd,99%,wkslb. .07  .12 = .07 120 07-12 Renmin tech, 945 Ib 
93%. = pas tb 3S =. = aoa = eet drs, wks ib {60 <62  <60 262 <60° <6 
ryStals, c- dw wks 06% 4 te by Dunas Benzol), 90%, Ind, 
Solution, drs, wk 02% .03% .02% .03% .0234 .03% 80 ote nal), 7 sal. 6 16 16 
— 30% sol bbls, c-l, 90% Sl GIS 5cccec suas 21 ‘al <al 
Seer -13 13 Ind pure, tks, frt all’d rod -16 -16 -16 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 a Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb 
bbls, dely . 1200 61312 13) «1315 a. 70 2 2 72 2 #8 
heavy, bbls, wks ...... Ib. 1029 103% 029 103% ‘029 103% BenzoylChloride,500lbdrsIb. .40 145 40 .45 .40 148 
Oleate, drs .. Ib. .16%4 18% .163%4 .18% 16% .18% Benzyl Chloride, 95-97% rfd, 
Palmitate, bbls ....... 1b. - 23 6, 2B 22.23 drs es ea gee ee Ib. .30 40 .30 .40 .30 .40 
Resinate, pp.. bbls .. Ib. Bi m st: «15 ieniietine |. ce 25 26 .25 .26 25 .26 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls .. Ib. 19 21 19 21 19 21 Beta- “Naphthol, 250 lb bbl, 
— com, c-l, bgs ~~ 145 13S 1.35 en ee error 23 ) ne <r 23.24 
100 Ib, : . . . Nes hth lamine, sublimed, 
9 * pbis, wks 100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.55 1.55 a b. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bas, Tech, 200 lb bbls ....]b. 51 52 51 52 51 52 
wks ...... 100 Ib. ... 2.00 -. 2.00 -» 1.90 Bismuth metal .......... Ib. 1.05 1.15 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 
cl, bbls, wks . 1001b. ... 2.20 -+ 2.20 -» 2,05 Chloride, boxes ....... Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.28 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 Ib kgs 1b. -, 115 il wo, 115 Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 
Ammonia anhyd fertcom,tkslb. .04% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Oxychloride, boxes ..... Ib. 2.95 2.95 2.75 3.04 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 lb cyl lb. .16 22 16 22 16 yy Subbenzoate, boxes ..... ib 3:25 330 325 336 325 3:30 
26°, 800 Ib drs, = - re |e 02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% Subcarbonate, kgs 46. 2:53 256 143 258 W223 E58 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH ...cont. ae -05 ae .05 04% .05 Trioxide, powd, boxes” _Jb. a:87 ; 3 57 3.45 3.57 
tk wagon ; Ib, 02... 02 .,, .02 Subnitrate, fibre, drs .--Ib. 1.33 1.36 1.03 1.48 1.22 1.48 
Ammonium Acetate, kgs . lb. 26 33 -26 33 -26 -33 Blackstrap, cane (see Molasses, 
” “pene bbls, f.0.b. Blackstrap). 
100Ib. 5.15 5.71 § $71 5.15 5.71 Blanc Fixe, 4001b bbls, wks ton 149.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 40.00 75.00 
Bifluoride, "300 Ib bbis Ib. .143%4 .16% 114% 0171617 Bleaching Powder, 800 Ib drs, 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib c-l, wks, contract..100lb. ... 2.00. 2.00 . 2.00 
bbls -08 120 008 = =.12 0812 Ich, drs, wks .........Jd. 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 2.28 3.60 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib_ Blood, dried, f.0.b., NY. “unit 2.90 2:50 3.10 340 4:30 
bbls, wk 100 lb. 4.45 4.90 4.45 490 4.45 4.90 Chicago, high grade ...unit 2.85 2.35 3.35 3.00 4.65 
Gray, 250 Ib bbis, wks Imported shipt unit 3.05 2.90 3.45 3.25 4.10 
ROMPRES 100 Ib. 25 5.50 6.25 5.00 6.25 Bines, Bronse Chinese Milert 
Lump, 500 Ibs cks spot Ib. 10% .11 10% .11 10% .11 Prussian Soluble 36 37 36 a7 36 37 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. 15° 160-18) 16 S16 Uleeuaitine,* doy, sth, 
pearate. bbe ee Ib. -23 nae .23 hile ...... Ib. Pa is | 11 -10 + 
inoleate  anhy Regular grade, group 1 Ib. -16 16 lS 
“i peeepeeeee Ib. 1S a“ nm 6 Special, eroup 2 y — "19 19 118 119 
Nephthenete, Te Ib. 17 a a) 4 aoe : PaipoNo dn <ics.ce 27 27 a6 27 
Nitrate, tech, cks ....... Ib, .038 .0405 .038 .0405 .03% .04 Bone, 4% me 50% raw, 
eet drs ... 4 - oNS wee SS 10 CU cccasns sen ton 28.00 29.00 25.50 30.00 26.00 30.00 
xalate, neut, cryst, pow. Bone ret * 00 je ee Ib, .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
SE eee: b, 619) 200 19 «22% .22%H_—.23 Black, 200 Ib bbls ...... Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .05% .08% 
toes « ree Ib : -16 ec -16 : 16 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp. .ton 23.00 20.50 23.75 23.75 27.75 
Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..lb.  .21 24 ~~ 21 24 421 24 Domestic, bys, Chicago ton 23.00 24.00 16.00 24.00 19.00 27.00 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
powd, 325 lb bbls .....Ib. 07% .10 07% .10 07% «10 sacks, delv ......... ton i 43.00 42.00 43.00 40.00 42.00 
Ricinoleate, bbls .......1b. AS... AS... - bbls, delv ..........-. ton i 53.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 52.00 
Stearate, anhyd, bbls .. Ib. .24 .24 
Paste, bbls -- Ib. 07% 07% h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; ¢ Crys- 
= tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; * Freight is 
g Grain alcoho] 20c a gal. higher in each case. equalized in each case with nearest ores 
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2 Borax 
Prices—Current dein iii 
Current 193 1937 
Market Low High Low’ High 





Borax (continued): 
bem ‘oo 80 ton lots, , 
47.00 


epiaGree ay es toni 47.00 47.00 45.00 
bbls. ™ ACO PERO tons . 57.00 57.00 56.00 57.00 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs ...lb. .11 EY «3 11% 10% = «11 
Bromine, cases ........... Ib. .30 43 -30 43 .30 .43 
Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 lb drs Ib. 90% .92% .90% .92% .80 1.50 
OL aera Ib. .45 65 45 65 40) Ts) 


a com 16-32° group * 


Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, ire 
1 


OL EP eer ee i 09% .10 09% .10% .10 10% 

tks, frt allowed ee eee 08% .08% .09 ae .09 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 

ik t-eGld. ie bee wee ee ees | ore 06% .06% .07 -07 07% 

drs, frt, allowed ..... Ib. .07% .08 07% .08% .08 .09 


Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks 


a Pe lb. .16% .17% .16% .17% .16% .17% 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. _.60 my 3h. -60 75 -60 75 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 
110 gal drs, delv ....Ib.  ... -36 ata 36 oe 
a eer Ib. .22%, .23% .22% .23% .22% = .23% 
Oleate, drs, frt allowed. Ib. . Py ; 49 ‘ 25 
Propionate, drs ........ im 88 18% .18 18% .18 18% 
Ree eee me 4% «AZ : a Y 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....lb... .26 F .26 as 26 
Tartrate, Speer Ib. .55 .60 -55 .60 55 .60 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb... ae ix 35% . 3545 
Cadmium Metal .......... 95 95 1.60 1.05 1.60 
Sulfide, orange, boxes ...lb.  .85 95 85 1.60 -90 1.60 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 
e-l, delv =n ne sec 1.65 Ke 1.65 1.65 2.25 


Arsenate, c-l, E. of Rockies, 
Uearere; GUS. 6.6 bcs Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 

‘Carbide, drs Ib. = .05 -06 : -06 5 é 

Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bgs 


c-l 1.00 Pr 1.00 aa 1.00 
Chioride, flake, 375 lb drs, 
burlap bgs, c-l, delv..ton ... 22.00 22.00 23.50 22.00 23.50 
paper bgs, c-l, delv...ton 23.00 36.00 23.00 36.0 ke og 
} ag 650 lb drs, c-l, 
elv.. ; to 20.00 20.00 21.50 20. : 
Ferrocyanide, 350 lb bbls “ ns ae 
ee ; «ht? ror ‘ a . 
— Pharm, 125 lb a ” 
Ss Saeed b. .50 .57 F F 4 4 
Levulinate, less than 25 bbl os “ - ” 
i Terre | ae 3.00 oat 3.00 i ail 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ..... ton ... 28.00 -=. 28.00 26.10 28.00 
Palmitate, bbls ... Ih 6.22 -23 -22 ia 22 23 
og: tribasic, ‘tech, : : 
450 lb bbls ...... Ib. .06% .073 -061 07% .06! ¥, 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...1b. 13 : xe 13 : +i 13 5 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...1b. 9 21 -19 21 «A 21 
Camphot, Mabe ...5..505. b 52 52% .52 56 54 56 
Cc, MS ee Ib. 52 ave. Se 56 54 56 
Carbon Bisulfide, 500 lb drs Ib. .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 


lack, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
he go with zonef ...lb. .027 .0380 .027 .0380 .0320 .0535 


cl, bgs, f.o.b. whse ..lb. ... OS94. ss: 05% .06% .07 
cartons, f.o.b. whse..lb, ... 06% oe 06% .07 .07% 
cases, f.o.b. whse ...lb.  ... -07 cca .07 07% .08! 


Decolorizing, drs, c-l ...Ib. .08 115 108 115 (08 .15~ 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 Ib cyl lb. .06 .08 .06 .08 .06 .08 
Tetrachloride, 55 or 110 gal 








drs, c-l, delv ....... Ib. .05 0514.05 .06 05% .06 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grdlb. .08% .09 06% .13% .11 .20% 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bes ... .Ib. .09 0914 .07 .14 11% .21% 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHsg, c-l, 
| ae ton ... 18.50 18.50 21.00 21.00 25.00 
Imported, ship, bgs ....ton ... 21.00 ... 21.00 nom. 17.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. .12 mB 12 ia AZ «k5 
Transparent, cs ae .20 5a .20 me -20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs 
poansictelalhh Solh Sinte wraeeas Ib. ... .40 werd -40 -40 -55 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls Ib. .02% .033% .02% .0334 .03 03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks lb. .0234 .03% .02% .04 03 .04 
Light, 250 Ib cks . Ib, .03%4 .04 03144 .04 -03 .04 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 
blk, ‘wks ei aeotehe cs Rigsee a re ase ee 15 le as 
Softwood, bgs. delv* ton 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.00 23.00 34.40 


— powd, 100 Ib bbl. ‘o 


-06 -07 -06 .07 06 .07 
Chestnut, clarified. tks, wks > ae. 0158 .015% .02125 .01625 .02125 


re) 
bbls, ws .02 .02 0225 .02 0225 
Pwd, 60%, 160 Ib bgs, 
OEE er ere 0638 04% 04% 04% 
China Clay, e-l, blk mines ton 7.0 00 6.50 7.00 


Imported, lump, blk .ton 22.00 25. 00 22.00 25. 00 22.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, lcl, wks, ”, 


Pi REIT yee b. .07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
cyls, c-l, contract See 0S ... OS) <x. 0543 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 lb. ... 2.15 aria 2.15 ee 2.15 


Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont 
: on soe 200 2ae 220 255 2 25 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 


rr Ib. 
Chlorobenzene, —_— 100 Ib 


drs, Icl, wks Ib. .06 07% .06 07% .06 .07% 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 ib drs 
a See cee re ae lb. -20 an .20 21 -20 -21 
USP. 25 ibiting «......:. lb. .30 “on -30 x) .30 31 
Chloropicrin; comml cyls ..lb.. .80 : .80 : .80 
Chrome, Green, CP ....... Ib. .21 .25 al .25 .20 PY 
Io eit'Scic se ose Ib. 1.14% .18% .14% .15% .13 16% 


j A delivered price; *® Depends upon point of delivery; t New bulk 
price, tank cars %4c per lb. less than bags in each zone. 
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TURNER Chemicals are backed by 
75 years of experience — insuring you 

a uniform product of the highest standard 

—yet priced to meet competition. 


Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
Potassium Carbonate 
Oxalic Acid 
Phosphorus Compounds 
Sodium Chlorate 
Bleaching Powder 
Persulphate of Ammonia 
Persulphate of Potash 
Aluminum Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 
Zinc Stearate U.S. P. 
White Oils 
Petrolatum 


Insecti-Sol 
(Colorless, Odorless Insecticide Base) 


LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 


We maintain local delivery tank truck 
service throughout the Metropolitan 
New York area. 


* 
JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


eo) 
ae 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. I.; 
het noth St. & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Serving the Chemical Industry for over 





75 years 





Industries 





630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.- 
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FENCHONE 


ow 


Fenchone C,.H,4O is a ketone closély resembling 


camphor, but is liquid at ordinary temperature. It has 
the graphic formula below. 


CH 


Typical analysis and properties are as follows: 


15.5°C. 


Specific Gravity at 9457 


Index of Refraction at 20°C.—-1.4625 

Optical Activity +-7.4 

Engler Distillation 
Boiling Point 191.0°C. 
5% LER) 
10%, 193.4 
20%, 193.8 
40% 194.2 
60% 194.5 
80%, 195.4 


90% 196.0 
95% 197.5 


SOLVENT POWER AS INDICATED 
BY FOLLOWING: 


Kauri-Butanol—All proportions. 

Kauri-Butanol in 50%, sol. with mineral spirits—131. 

Aniline Point (—)54°C. (calculated from 50:50 min. 
spts.). 

Dilution Ratio for Nitrocellulose— 
with Coal Tar Naphtha 1.3 Final conc. 8.0 
with Hi-Flash Naphtha 1.2 ” wee 








val 
A 














Chromium Acetate 
Dinitrobenzene 


Prices 





Current 
Market 


1938 1937 
Low High Low High 





Chromium, — 8% 


Chrome. bb Ib. .05 -08 

Fluoride, Bee 400 Ib -, 

 Gbisratadorathts R .27 -28 
Coal tar, ane e | bot: 7.50 8.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... Ib. .65 .67 

Carbonate tech, bbls ....lb.  ... 1.63 

Pi vdrate: Gils .:6<.-00:0 ss lb, 1.78 

Linoleate, solid, bbls ...Ib. -33 

paste, 6%, drs ....... Ib. 31 

Oxide, black, bgs ....... lb. 1.67 

Resinate, fused, bbls ....Ib. 13% 

Precipitated, bbls ....lb. . 34 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs..Ib. = .35 38 

Teneriffe silver, bgs Ib. .36 .39 
Copper, metal, electrol 100 Ib. . &1.25 

Acetate, normal, bbls, 

MO kkk wcarradauseee Ib. .21 .23 

Carboante. 400 Ib bbls ..Ib. .10% .11% 

52-54% bbls os 0. 14% «153 

Chloride, 250 lb bbls ...Ib. Re 14 

Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ..... er .34 

Oleate, precip, bbls 5 _ 20 

Oxide, black, oh wks. Ib. .163%4 .17%4 

red 100 Ib bbl s 56.0 16% .17% 

Resinate, precip, bbls i Pa .16 

Stearate, precip. bbls mm. . seo .24 

Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 

lb bbls Ib. .18 19 

Sulfate, bbls, c- ae wks 100 Ib. 4.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar — 

c-l, wks ' 14.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls 1001b, 2.95 3.15 
Corn Syrup, 42°, bbls. .100 Ib. 2.89 

43°, bbls 100 Ib 2.94 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 

eae are Ib. .40 42 
Cream Tartar, powd & gran, 

300 lb bbls ve Ib. .2234 .23% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys Ib. .45 47 

Oil, Grade | ee gai. .13% .14 

oe ern “a. wee. «siee 
Cresol, USP, drs lb. .10% .11 
Crotonaldehyde, 97% %, 55 and 

110 gal drs, delv ... eae <a 
Cutch, Philippine, 1001b bale lb. 04% .04% 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 

Ammonia : unit 1.15 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 

rrr re ee 34 38 
Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bgs 

f.o.b., Chicago ....100 1b. 3.30 3.50 

British Gum, bgs ...100Ib. 3.55 3.75 

Potato, Yellow, 220 1b bes Ib. 07% .0834 

White, 220 Ib bgs, Icl. .08 .09 

Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl . tb -0715 

White, 140 lb bgs . 100 Ib. 3.30 3.50 
Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib. .47 75 
Diamylene, drs, aE Ib. .095 -102 

WUAs, WOME 6.6:5 5.0. n0c'sareen ae 08% 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....lb. .085 .092 

WE oo cc acewieres oe -075 

Oxalate, Icl, drs. wks ...1b. ... .30 
Diamyl!phthalate, drs, wks lb. .19 19% 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks . .Ib. 1.10 
Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 

Dibutoxy Ethy] Phthalate, 

ae eee er ae. “a5 
Dibutylamine, Icl, ‘drs, wks Ib. ae 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl lb. 25 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

OMMII is. os sobs. nb haere Ib. sid 19% 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal dra lb. .45 -54 
Dichlorethylene, drs ...... ee us sao 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 

NR hes a eine agro rere Ib, 15 16 

CS er rere see ae .14 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks i .23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks Ib. no prices 

EE RARE: Ib. no prices 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks ..1b. .23 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..1b. 2.75 3.00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. .Ib. .40 -52 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs ~acdD. ©6096 60 75 
Diethylcarbonate, ay" og lb. .313% .35 
Diethylorthotoluidin, d im 6 .67 
Diethylphthalate, 1000 Ib rea. .19 19% 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, wks, 

ae: Ib. saa 14 
Diethyleneglycol. Ore ..:.1ap. 16 oad 

Mono — ethers, drs ..Ib. 15 -16 

WU IE hs ose ss | a 14 

Mono butyl ether, drs ..Ib.  .23 .24 

Ne, ee er ees +22 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs, 

Se NE A See 5 eae .24 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls .....Ib.  ... al 

Laurate, BBIS ......... Ib. 27% 

Stearate, bbls Ib. 27% 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 

pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 

basis ib. 1.00 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs Ib. .26 ar 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol,drslb. .60 75 
Dimethy]! phthalate, drs, wks, 

frt allowed . lb a -19 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 1b drs Ib. .45 .50 
Dinitrobenzene, 4001b bbls lb.k .16 19 


k Higher price is for purified material. 
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-05 -08 05 08 


27 28 .27 28 
7.50 8.00 = 9.00 


65 .68 ‘ -68 
1.63 11425 1.63 
1.36 1.78 : 
as sad 3k 33 
P| : “ak 
1.67 1.41 1.67 
13% .13 13% 
: 34 30% .34 
35 38 30 .38 
.36 on sao «ag? 
9.00 11.25 11.00 16.25 
sal 23 : 
10% .11% .10% .12% 
.1340 .1634 15% 19 
12% = «17 sae 18 
.34 38 AS 38 
, .20 ‘ -20 
13%% 17% «417 18 
sk5 Bi ly 2 es Y 4 19975 
i. .16 Pi is 19 
23 .24 ‘ae 40 
18 19 18 .19 
4.00 4.50 4.25 4.50 
2.00 14.00 12.00 13.00 
2.95 3.30 2 hs 4.34 
2.89 3.16 3.11 4.36 
2.94 Ro | 3.16 4.41 


22 -30 26 30 
04 -06 04 04% 


3.30 3.75 3.50 5.00 
5.59.. 400 . 3.25... 5229 
07% .083%4 .07% .08% 
08 .09 -08 -09 
0715 .08 : 08 
3.30 3.79 4.00 4.58 
47 75 47 45 
095 102. .095 = .102 
08% . 08% 
085 092 .085 8=.092 
ie .075 
-30 a -30 
19 21 19 21% 
1.10 ane 1.10 
35 35 
55 
25 30 30 
rH 21 19% .21 
45 54 35 50 


26027, .26—Ss« 
me & wm 2 


, ae oe oe 
sé“ .6USlhlCOE 19 


92Q. 


4 

; 
ms 
— 
= 







































Dinitrochlorobenzene 
Current Glauber’s Salt 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
: bbls Ae . lb 134% .14 13% 14 14 17% 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib 
ere .. Jb. 35 38 Be 38 .35 .38 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls. .lb. = .23 .24 aad .24 -23 24 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls Ib... NO <5: 15%Z 14% 1543 
i ae: ee ) eet -25 aH ‘a5 «iS 25 
Diphenylamine ... im <t Pe? <a 32 oS «aa 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb drs “ 9 - “ “ a 
iin - = * - GIVES VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton . nom. aa nom. 34.00 nom 
MRSC sk ce hie sek cess Ib. .0534 .063%4 .05 06% .05 .05! 
44 ; 
about Fine Chemicals 
EGG YOLK = 
Egg Yolk,dom.,200lbcases Ib. .66 .68 .60 68 .68 nom. 
Imported . Seeateg Ib, ; nom. -62 68 RK -65 
Epsom Salt, ‘tech, 300 Ib bbls 
Ce) ae nae ae Olb. 1.90 2.10 1.90 2.10 1.80 2.10 
USP. c-l, bbls .... 100 {ae 2.10 Pee 2.10 2.00 2.10 
— usP anaesthesia 55 2 
siete eiatar se Caters ate ee 20 .23 +22 ae 22 sae 
ae ee eee ib .09 .10 -09 .10 09 .10 
Isopropyl 50 gal drs ....lb. .07 .08 -07 .08 -07 .08 an 
tks, frt allowed ...... | eee -06 aad -06 wea .06 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...lh. ... .68 oh .68 .68 san 
Synthetic, wks, drs .....lb. .08 -09 .08 .09 -08 .09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
thes frt-all d. ....5 6655 Ib. ar US54R .«. 05% .05% .06% 
drs, a: ee lb. ae i eee 06% .06% 07% 
95%, tks, frt allowed. . lb. se i. ae 06% ss 06% 
jon. frt all’d .. lb. As O75@ «... 07% .07% 
nein M0 val drs ip 186 3377 86 = « yg 
enzylaniline, 300 ib drs F ‘ j ‘ “ . . ° é 
as 6 vhLClhchhlU rhlU elUelUelCU for the paint, varnish, lacquer, chemical, 
Cellulose, drs, wks, -~ ‘* . F ae 
a "d i 45 a5 e 5 . ° e 7 . 
Chlade, 200 tb death 22 2a 22 zk 2828 textile, soap and other industries 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys . | ae 30 : -30 .30 
Crotonate, drs .. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Formate, drs, frt all’d . .27 .28 27 .28 a7 31 ULLETIN 3a, ‘‘Solvents and Plasticizers,’”’ is a convenient 
Lactate, ‘drs, a . «wae ; sag ‘ saa : ; ‘ 
Oxalate, drs, wie .30 .34 30 34 .30 .34 source of information for the products listed below. Much 
tyrate, rs, ; Mu : : ’ 
— ioe s —— lb. .30 30% .30 30% 30 30% available information on specific and possible uses could not 
Ethylene Diteomide, 60% Ib : " pe a - - be included in this booklet, so please mention your individual 
LEE AE 6 ‘ : : ‘ : blems wh Titi 
Chlerhydria, 40%, 10 gal ; ai when writing. 
~~ chloro, cont ..... > oy be 7. BY a 75 8 
Dichlosie, $0 gal drs, wks 1b. "0545 0994 .0545 .0994 10545 .0994 THIS BOOKLET COVERS... 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks ..lb. 17 : 7 17 = «ke - 
tke, w Ri wai: a vee : : : TETRALIN® (Tetrahydronaphthalene) Boiling Range 207° 
Wks wees eeceee: tb. 200 22.202 200.21 -215° C. 
arte Pere «ea ° cas ° 
Ph ks Ether, drs, DECALIN* (Decahydronaphthalene) Boiling Range 188° 
EE er er lb. .16 PSY 4 -16 ok? -16 ala -195°C 
tks, wks Nicer A; Me sas 15 eee «tS ree a . 
M Ethyl] Ether Ace- * , : a 
one ce, — i 14 14 HEXALIN (Cyclohexanol or Hexahydrophenol) Boiling 
a. ‘13 13 13 Range 152°-162° C. 
th 1 Ether, are 
Meats iteny Sores 18 2 18 22 18 23 METHYL HEXALIN* (Methyl Cyclohexanol or Hexahy- 
ge" Seen: a 2. 4 1 o ct pe 
, Oxide, cyl hppa a a er as iuenermamiaan Range 165°-190° C. 
Ethyli hears ‘ ae “1Va 47M : ae ‘ 
a = A eer a san an ae ee 14°80 . \ TE (Cyclohexyl Acetate) Boiling Range 
Powd, blk, wks ........ ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 160°-180° C. 
Ferrie Chloride, ne sion th. 05 07%4 95 ; 07% 95 07% CYCLOHEXANONE Boiling Range 150°-160° C. 
1, 42° cbys Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% . 2 ne ee 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground, acie. Sidi “ats METHYL CYCLOHEXANONE Boiling Range 160°-175° C. 
ni PP o./2 9.4 . . a 
Acid. Bulk, 6 & 3%. del SIPALIN* AOM (Di-Methyl Cyclohexyl Adipate) Boiling 
Norfolk & Soheaeee basis —" — a Range 230° C at 12 mm. 
ere —- 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.45 3.15 
Fluorspar, 98%, b uss. ini 6 33.00 .. 33.00 no prices CYCLONOL (Methy! Cyclohexanone Glyceryl Acetal) Boil- 
1 4 ° ° 
a ae. 053% .06% .0534 .06% .05% .06% ing Range 130°-140°C. at 20 mm. 
Fossil Flour - . 02% .04 02% .04 02% .04 Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
Fullers Earth, blk, ‘mines. ton 10.00 11.00 10.00 11.00 6.50 15.00 
Imp powd, c-l, bgs ..... ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) drs, wks ..Ib.  .10 Py 10 15 10 “eS 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 ” 
drs ; .30 ; .30 ; .30 ~ — 
Fusel Oi. 10% ie = 12% 14 12% .14 12% 18 — 
Fust , crystals, ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee es SS ee ee ee ee ee ee 
= ac geal .22 -26 aa -26 .20 -26 
Liquid “50°, 600 Ib bbls. 09% 13 .09% .13 08% .13 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ...... 17% 19% .17% .19% .16 19% Organic Chemicals Dept., Fine Chemicals Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
G SALT PASTE Please send me a free copy of Bulletin 3a, ‘‘Solvents and 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls...Ib. .45 .47 45 47 45 47 Plasticizers.”’ I am particularly interested in. .....:.....ceceeees 
on F engpe 9 * 5 Tb. rte Za i 0e% om 19 .20 
ambier, com 200 Ib gs ..Ib. .06% .07% nom. ? 
Singapore cubes, 150 tb OSA eee areca ae ee sare ae arenas for use in..... TTT TEC re Tre 
begs 100 Ib. 08% .09 08% .11 09% 10% 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs Ib. .45 -50 45 -50 45 -55 WAM 6 6h20 ii otis Si rtedavcaaesasowe taw 
Clauber’s Sait, tech, 1, bes, Sand kudacdeyeranaas 
wks* Olb. .95 1.15 95 25 95 1.15 
—— ‘see sediias Sul- CR a ohio 4 be ee edastder we cates P) 6 3 0.) Se 
ate 
oko iia ht IR e streetscene ees sa ntrennenrey a imate a 
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FLEXO WAX C is STICKY! 


FLEXO WAX C is a new low-priced adhesive wax. 
it is much more waterproof than paraffin waxes. Its melting point 
(Ball and Ring) is 145°-165° F., and a cold flow is 145°-150° F. It is 
free from chlorine, phenol and corrosive materials. Blends easily with 
resin, oils and other waxes. Flexo Wax C has high adhesive properties 
for coatings, laminating work, agricultural protective coatings and many 
other uses. 


Being non-crystalline 





aA 








DIGLYCOL STEARATE 8 


you can use this emulsifying agent as a thickener, a 
binder, a lubricant, and for many other purposes 
DIGLYCOL STEARATE S§S is a white, wax-like solid, completely dis- 
persible in hot water. Such dispersions, on cooling, form fluid, milky 
or paste emulsions characterized by permanent whiteness and _ stability. 
Its melting point is 53°-54° C. It is completely soluble (hot) in alcohol, 








oils and solvents, and acts as an emulsifying agent for oils, waxes, and 
solvents. 

Some of Its Many Uses 
V Textile Sizes and Finishes \V Suspension of pigments and 
V Ceramic Insulation Binder abrasives 
V Lubrication of metals for wire V Polishes—Shoe, Automobile, 


drawing, collapsible tubes, etc. 
V Paper and cardboard lubrication 


Furniture, Silver 
VV Cosmetic creams and lotions 


If you want a FLEXIBLE FILM use 
ELASTOLAC 


ELASTOLAC (formerly called Flexilac) is a flexible, dewaxed shellac. 
An orange-brown, viscous liquid ‘‘resin,’’ with a faint, pleasing odor. It 
dissolves readily in water producing a clear, neutral shellac solution. 
This solution, on drying, forms a film which is characterized by its 
flexibility. Elastolac is also soluble in alcohol, esters, and ketones. It 
is insoluble in oils, hydrocarbons, and resins. Its total solid content 
(non-volatile at 105° C.) is 44%. Weight 834 Ibs. per gallon. 


HEMICALS BY 





New Ideas for 
COSMETIC MANUFACTURERS 


Glyco has just published a new COSMETIC MANUAL. It is packed 
with practical information and latest data on the manufacture of cos- 
metics and similar products. There are 94 pages of valuable information, 
including up-to-the-minute formulae for making all types of cosmetic 
preparations. It contains practical data on various manufacturing proc- 
esses, and gives hints and precautions to take in order to produce the 
desired results. Also included is a chapter on sources of supply, giving 
names and addresses of suppliers of the materials mentioned in the 
Manual. The COSMETIC MANUAL is a sturdy, vestpocket-size book 
handsomely bound in blue Fabrikoid. It can be yours if you will send 
25e. to cover postage and handling. 


Samples and full information about Glyco materials 
described in this column will be furnished on request. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Dept. 52) 


148 Lafayette St. New York City 


COME TO GLYCO FOR 


Diglycol Stearate Glycerol Monostearate 

Diglycol Laurate Glycol Oleate 
Propylene Glycol Stearate (Prostearin) 
Propylene Glycol Laurate (Prolaurin) 
Propylene Glycol Oleate (Prolein) 

Glycol Bori-Borate Glyceryl Bori-Borate 

Ammonium Stearate (Anhydrous) 
Glyceryl Monoricinoleate 
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Glue, Bone 
Gum, Hemlock 


Prices 




















Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
begs ere Cee BI 15% is 1624. Tl 17% 
Better grades, co bgs Ib. 14% .16% .14% .16% .12% .17% 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib drs ..lb._ ... 14% .14% .16 15% .29 
Dynamite, 100 ie drs ...Ib. .1234 .13% .123%4 .16 15% .29 
Saponification, drs ..... lb... 08% .08% .11% .11 .29 
A Oe eee: Ib. .08 .083%4 .08 10% .10 ae 
Glyceryl Bori-Borate, bbls lb. ... -40 ee -40 ee ok 
Monoricinoleate, bbls ...1b. o27 27 ae 
Monostearate, bbls ...-. Ib. .30 -30 or 
oS een lb, -22 2a Sate er 
Phthalate ae mee. saa Bes .29 Rr 4 
Glyceryl Stearate, ‘bbls ....Ib. 18 18 gard 18 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . .1b. -26 -26 ~ On 
Phthalate, drs ......... Ib. .40 .40 .29 40 
ee Ib. 27% a7¥s 20 27% 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....lb. .85 90 .85 -90 85 i 
Arabic, amber sorts ... .Ib. 09% .09% .09% .12 10% 115 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs..Ib. = -23 .24 5: .28 .24 .30 
“4 | 4. bee Si nitekavee oe _ 21 .22 al .26 “22 28 
ow 8 b. 12% .12% 4.12 .16 .14 ok9 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- ; 
~~ 200 lb bgs, f.o.b., 
er b. 02% .10% .02% .10% .02% .10% 
California, f.0.b., NY,drston 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29. $34 6 5.00 
Egyptian, 200 Ib cases, 
f.o.b., NY 1 12 15 12 3S s¥2 aS 
Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 120 
RUNNER coi ic hence 23 25 rp ie 129 Be 125 
Copal, col 112 lb bgs, 
clean, opaque .......: Ib. 18% .18% .19% .18% .19% 
Lge amber Den ee er ee a 07% 07% 08% .06% .09% 
| a re ; 11% «117 ed 10! 14 
Copal, East India, 180 Ib bes ” ” “ ™ 
Macassar pale bold ..... Sie 2% .12% 3 a ere 
RENN cds) aig SO aytina 2 ae ae 05% . .05 05% .06% 
LE See rere etna. lb. .03% .04 03% .04) 0354 .04% 
eS a ee eer | ae 09% .09% .10% .103% .11% 
Singapore, Bold ........ | ae 14% .14% .15% .15% .15% 
TDS) hocks 6 sie os cn yod | ane .061%4 .04% .053% .04% .05 
Ml tees eniecows cen Ib. .03% .04 031%, .04% .035% .04% 
Nubs a | en 10 : 10 10 10% 
Copal Manilla, 180-190 Ib 
baskets, Loba A ..... b. 11% .18% «|e 9934 .12 
RMN idk Sakis 6k aisle WEE Ib. 10% .10% .11% .09% 11% 
ee ee rere. lb. 09% .093% .11% .08% .11% 
| ee ern lb. 0834 .08 0834 .08 083% 
open Ore rer tre > 05% 05% 0654 .05% .06% 
Pee Oe : 0648 .05% .073 06 07% 
Copal Somaeinit 224 Ib cases, * " ta 
bold genuine ........ Ib. 15% .15% .16% .15% .16% 
EDS orieie.c.sro-4iacsisieinie's 0c lb. .08 085 .10% .09% .11% 
ee a ae ee Ib. 14 14 13% .14 
BES cdsarricunakeid Ib. 113% .11% .12% 12% .13% 
SCRE reer eee ee Ib. 13% ; 13% .13% .15% 
Dammar Batavia, 136 lb cases 
Cee Ce ne arr 20% .20% .25% .23% .25% 
Sec as awee tease ewe lb. =e 19% .193% .24 22% = ««24 
_ oR ere eee ere ee 15% .153% .20% .18% .20% 
ee aD ere an _ eee 134 .13% .17% .15% 17% 
ees Schacstasecas . oe 16% .16% .203% .17% .20% 
UES. sacs nessa Bes. OSes 13% 13% .17% .14% ««.17% 
oaatdas ewe eee i or 07% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
ee aie ib.” ae 07% .06% .07% 
Singapore, No.1 ....... foe. 4515, .16 15% .21% .17% .21% 
PURIST ob siesivatileere acc biets | ae 11% .103% .153%% .14% .16% 
No. . Er epee | ae 05% = .05 05%... .0534 
MR codanacnaaunl ee 10% .105% .13% 10% 113% 
Are re er reer es ae - Ane 05% ~ «05 0534 .053% .06 
SUMAR® Sis .aiclc-e.tiew' soem Ae 0734 007% .09% .07% .09% 
Mien. (CNB Gls ioe cccecs ae 08% .08% .09% .09% .10% 
RET errr ee Ib. 06% .07 06% 08% .09 12 
Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... Ib. .60 65 60 “80 "58 "80 
be eee Ib. .65 70 65 85 65 285 
Ghatti, sol. bgs . lb. 11 15 A S| «15 Bi | 15 
Karaya, bbls., bxs., ‘drs., Ib. .14% .23 aio Kiste - oe 
Kauri, NY, 
Brown ¥xx, cases ..... lb. .60 -60% .60 60% .60 60% 
Me Wea kaa eeaions vas Ib, = 38 eas -38 33 38 
BORE <a owes een orale Sree Ib. .28 eee -28 «al -28 
eS cdiccdaterscckusan Ib. 24 % ie .24 15% .26 
| earner aS Ib. 5 oe 18% .12 18% 
Pe AR oceccvisceves Ib. 61 —_ -61 61 65% 
PE a ccdcscasenss OOS Ib. 41 nee -41 -40 41 
MEP aiinctawas caked Mm so. .24 er 24 22 .24 
GS aides danse ee ie 17%... 17% = .15 17% 
A EO ee rs Ib. 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.75 ae 2.10 
SO rere Ib. 55 -56 55 56 55 .58 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 | 
Ib bes & 300 Ib cks ...Ib.  .19 20 .19 .26 25 35 
Senegal, picked bags ..... ii cee sor 23 Bf 20 .29 
PUM ew ooacee a! bia fae S ahaueen Ib. .091%% .09%, .09% .12 0934 .15 
Thus, bbls .......... 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 13.50 14.25 12.00 14.00 
OOP MIMION. o.0.0 00 ps ous 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 14.25 12.00 14.00 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases ..lb. 2.65 2.70 2.65 3.00 2.40 3.25 
ME cbcscbk eke wees sae 2.65 2.40 2.35 2.75 2.00 2.75 
De cecccctweas mens ese ro. 2.00 235 2.30 2.70 1.95 2.70 
OTE Scena da wewsione ene Ib. 2.25 2.30 2.25 2.65 1.85 2.65 
ON ey rrr ere Ib. 2.20 2.25 2.20 2.50 1.65 2.50 
pe Se nr Ib. .03%4 .04%4 en, su” 03% .04% 
Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) cyl. ... 25.00 ‘ 25.00 
Hematinecrystals,400Ilbbblslb. .18 .34 18 “a 16 34 
Hemlock, 25%, 600 Ib bbls, 
ORS ois fae Ib. .03 03% .03 .03% .03 03% 
WEE Sc atansmeaneeeen ae 025% .02% .02% ... 02% 
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Current Hexalene 


Manganese Sulfate 








Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low’ High 

Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... -30 ape -30 etd -30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. é 

Group 3, tks .. aoe yn | 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 

powd, drs ’ ie <0S .36 35 -36 35 -36 
Hexyl _—— secondary, 

delv, d a otalstelr scene ares me .32 13% = .13 13% = .13 13% 

POEs os Soa eie ae ae es |: ae 12 ae 12 , 12 
Hoof Meal, ‘f.0.b. Chicago unit ... 2.50 2:35 3. 35 3.20 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 

B40 ID CBSE 6 636:5 55 ib. 19% .20 19% .20 -20 al 
sivdeansamen Hydrochloride 

aig ae eee eed em ip Boa SE a 


Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls lb. .16 «at -16 21 15 ai 


INDIGO 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ...... | ee 2.40 as 2.40 eee 2.40 
Synthetic, liquid ....... Ib. .16% .19 16% .19 16% .19 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb. ... 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.60 


Irish Moss, ord, bales ....Ib. 10 «ki -10 ane «kd 12 
Bleached, prime, bales ..lb.  .19 .20 AS .20 19 21 
Iron — Liq. 17°, bbis, 
sk Gere ah ataaehs lb. .03 .04 .03 .04 .03 .04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride, 


Nitrate, coml, bbls ..100lb. 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.25 
[sobutyl Carbinol (128-132° hs 


GYR SWEE: ses 50% 5 ee 33 .34 -33 34 33 34 
tks, wks Tae = oY ada dea 32 ae a 
lsopropy! Acetate, tks, frt 
Eas \ OSG) «2:3 05% .05% .06% 
dre, fft-all'd............. lb. .06% .07 06% .07 06% .08 


Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 


Pacific Coast ......62. ton 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 


LEAD ACETATE 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, —s 


White, broken ....... ates 210 .10 «kl 11 13% 

Greet HIN cs4-00:0s:c8: ib Sas -10 10 11 11 13% 

GaN, BES esc ccc cise. i) ieee 10% .103% .11% .11% .14% 

SW UR sss she's ee 3s 10% .10% 114 .1134 .14% 
Arsenate, East, drs ..... i «11 Al Al 13% .11 13% 
Linoleate, solid, bbls UR 60% 19 : 19 18 19 
Metal, e-l, NY 6): ae 5.10 4.00- 5.10 4.75 7.05 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. .10 11% = .10 11% .09 LY 
Coen te DU eis acc cc xis 3 3 Ib, .18% .20 18% .20 «15 .20 
Red, dry, 95% PbsO., 

0 er eee 4 ; 08 06% .08 07% .0945 

97% Pb2O., pwd eee Ib. .0785 .081 .063% .081 .07% .09% 

98% Pb2O,, MM s.57k00 lb. -081 0835 .07 .083 073% .10 
Resinate, precip, bbls ee | re 1G cu. 16% .14 16% 
Stearate, bbls .. lbs wae ‘23 ~22 <40 yy. «23 
Titanate, ie c-l, £.0.b. 

wks, eee Ib. oan JI 21 11% .10 Be 
White, £0 tb bbls, wks. Ib. ... .0634 .06 0634 .0634 .09 


— sulfate, 500 Ib a 7 


— bo A quicklime, ; 


.o.b., wks, bulk -ton 7.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 6.00 8.00 
Hydrated, f.0.b., wks ton 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.00 12.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime 7 dealers, tks..gal. .08 11% .08 114% 


: * 

KKbsRee eae web0as gal. kn -16 ane -16 s¥3 .16 

tinal Meal, bgs .. .ton . 41.00 39.00 45.00 35.00 42.50 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls..Ib. ... 066 .05% .066 .06% .08% 

Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 

nt i MME 6 canes ear Se 04% .04% .04% .04% .04% 
eT eee aan 0438 .0438 .04% .04%% .04% 
High sstrenath, Bae) asia. Ib 055g .05% .06% .05% .06% 
Siarasaia a Wiarw adi koro: 3)9 057 05% .06% .06 06% 


> .0 - 3 : 
Lewneed. 51°, 600 lb bbls. 09% Bt Ne 09% .11% .08% .11% 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes ie 15 


: 15 19 15 17 
DRIGM cock eo ans das ton 24.00 25. 00 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 


MADDER 
Bemaer, Daten 25 ses Ib. .22 25 .22 -22 25 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl ton 60.00 65.00 60.00 65. ‘OO 60.00 65.00 


Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
bae, whe ...... Ib 053% .06% .05% .07 -06 .07 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs, 


ee ton 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 
Flaosilicate, crys, 400 Ib ib P vs 
ee ok 10% .10 -101 10 -103 
Oxide, calc tech. heavy bbls, vs 0% 
a” geeeines Ib. .25 .30 25% .30% 


Light, bbls, above basis Ib. .20 my i .20 25% 
USP ‘Heavy, bbls, above 


| Serra | ee 3 .30 -25 A) 
Palmitate, bbs ...........% Ib, .33. nom. a .33 saa 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib, .09% .10% .09% .10% 0914 o10% 
Stearate, Dhisg ......>.. - 21 .24 oak .24 «al .24 

Manganese acetate, drs ; 26% . 26% .25% rT ie 
Borate, 30%, 200 lb bbls Ib PS 16 Ph 16 


Chloride, 606 Ib cks ....1b. .09 (12 .09 .12 09 er 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), ; 


paper bgs, c-l ....... ton . 54.50 54.50 62.50 47.50 62.50 
FEVGrStG; OHID 66:00 00.0 || ae aa Pith Be saa 
Linoleate, liq, drs ...... Ib. .18 19% .18 — 118 19% 


solid, precip, bbls ....lb.. 19 , 17% = .19 

Resinate, fused, bbls ....1b. .08% .08% .08% 08% —_ 08% 
a Lad hZ tea i32 eZ 

Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 


95%, SOO WD GES .5:.:6 Ib. .07 07% .07 07% .07 07% 
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Years of specialized experience— 
and knowledge of the needs of the 
consuming industries—are reflec- 
ted in its uniformly dependable 


high purity and strength. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


CREOSOTE e GUAIACOL e@ BROMIDES 
SALICYLIC ACID e METHYL SALICYLATE 
BENZOIC ACID e BENZALDEHYDE ¢} BENZYL 


CHLORIDE e BENZOATE OF SODA e BENZAL 





et ze 


CHLORIDE e TOLYL ALDEHYDE 


pee 


52 


ny. 


HEYDEN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BRANCH:180 N. WACKER DR. 
Factories: Garfield, N. J., Fords, N. J. 


ee > oa vel, 
Seg i: 
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E. DeHaen’s 





FIXANAL 


VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION 





For Convenient and Rapid Testing 


FIXANAL Preparations are accurate- 
ly weighed, standardized, analytical 
chemicals, which, diluted according to 
directions, provide accurate volumet- 
ric solutions for instant use. Guar- 
anteed accuracy within 2 parts per 
1000. Special Normalities for testing 
Sugar, Oil and Fat, Blood and Urine, 


Milk, Iron and Steel, Benzol, etc. 





Write for details 


Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 





. 
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Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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Mangrove 





P es 
Octyl Acetate rices 
Current 1938 1937 
____ Market Low High Low _ High 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls Ib. .04 5 .04 "04 
Bark, African eee, 24.00 24.50 24.00 25.00 27.00 
Mannitol, purecry st, cs, wks lb. 1.30 1.30 1.45 1.45 1.48 
Marble Flour, blk ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) lb... 1.28 1.18 1559 1.05 1.60 


Mercury metal 

Meta-nitro-aniline > 

Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 
lb bbls 

Meta-phenylene diamine 300 
Ib bbls : 

Meta-toluene- diamine, 300 Ib 


.76 lb. flasks 


bbls Ib. 
Methanol, —. grd, drs, el, 
io eres ga al 

tks, frt all’d ... gal. 

— drs, c-l, frt all’d ay 


SEE re gal 
hoe Se ne ee gal, 
= di, Se eee gal. 

Methyl Acetate, tech, tks, 
eh ee ne Ib. 

55 gal drs, delv lb. 


C.P. 97-99%, tks, ‘del Ib. 
55 gal drs, dely ee 2 
Acetone, frt all’ hong drs gal. p 
tks, frt all’d, ..gal. p 
Synthetic, Po all’d 
east of Rocky M., 
ie ee are gal. 


> 
tks, frt all’ d .. gal. 


West of Rocky M., 


frt all’d, drs ..gal. p 
tks, frt all’d ..gal. p 
Anthraquinone ....... lb. 
Butyl Ketone, eo eee. - 


Chloride, 90 Ib c 


Ethyl Ketone, As OR d i 


50 gal drs, frt all’d cl. 
Formate, drs, frt all’d 4 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs Ib. 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ...1b. 


Propyl carbinol, drs ... .Ib. 
Mica, dry erd, bgs, wks .. .Ib. 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....lb. 
Molasses, blacksrap, tks, 


f.o.b. NY gz 
Monoamylamine, c-l, drs,wks lb. 
Monobutylamine, Icl, drs, 

IIE oe. ciecds 65: ww tolerenececeib 
Monochlorobenzene, see 

Chlorobenzene, mono. 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks Ib. 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 

all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l. .Ib. 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, 

MOO IDES 66d cco s ss Ib. 

Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls. . lb. 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. Ib. 


lo ee Se eeey ton 

(ip Soe eer ton 

PR 6 tare caneareamiew: ton 
NAPHTHA 


Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 


SB sce a eaee san wn ga 
OER CEE (6k wlad cwkeee’ gal 
NAPHTHALENE 
Naphthalene, dom, crude, bgs, 
wks i eae. Ib. 
Imported, ‘cif, a oe 
Balls, flakes, pks ....... lb 


Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks . . lb. 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, wks. .Ib. 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ....lb. 
Krorsge, WHIB. . 6. kc Ib, 
Metal ingot 
Oxide, 100 lb kgs, NY. .Ib. 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY .. Ib. 
Single, 400 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 

Nicotine, 40%, drs, sulfate, 

55 lb ~~, -~ 
Nitre Cake, 
Sabin. Ir distilled, 1090 
at | re 
eer i. 
Nitrocellulose, oie 1, wks Ib. 
Nitrogen Sol. 45% % ammon., 
f.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports, 
RNC 5 RENE OED 5.6 650.0 00's 405 

Nitrogenous Mat’l,bgs, imp unit 
dom, Eastern wks ..... = 
dom, Western wks 

Nitronaphthalene, SSO lb bbls Ib, 

Nutgalls Alleppo, bys ..... Ib. 

Chinese, begs .......... Ib 


OAK BARK 
Oak aga Extract, 25%, bbls = 


73.00 


3.00 84.50 81.00 99.00 


.67 .69 -67 .69 -67 -69 
1.45 1.55 1.45 £55 1.45 ESS 
.80 .84 .80 .84 06 84 
.65 -67 65 .67 65 67 
30 30 .36 .36 ae 
25 25 30 -30 48 
38 38 rer .338 
oo0 33 sats we 
aK | ot une Pe | 
-32 32 : By 
006%... 06% 
07% .08 07% «.08 
stots -07 ie .07 
.08 08% .08 08% 
.30 36 .30 40% .34% .58% 
25 29 25 32% .28% .44% 
38 41 .38 51 -42 5914 
314% .31% .39% .36 491 
-42 .42 46 .46 58 
i -35 3914 .391 51 
-65 -67 65 -67 -65 67 
‘ 10% 10%. 10% 
se .40 32 -40 PY 3 43 
=e 05% .05% .06 ee 07% 
; 06% .06% .07 ; d 
35 .36 35 36 Pe j' Pe 
- -60 60 recs -60 
ae .30 ids .30 / .30 
-60 Py i .60 PY i .60 By 
. 30.00 30.00 35.00 . 35.00 
2.50 2.50 rare 2.50 
ae .07 ane .07 .07 .07%4 
52 1.00 52 1.00 -52 1.00 
65 65 
.23 23 -25 .30 
-65 -65 Mon 65 
K Py ee 4.00 Ky ibe! 4.00 mf 4.00 
033% .04% .033% .04% 0414 
04% «05 043g .06%  .06 06% 
26.00 26.00 30.00 26.50 30.00 
18.00 18.00 22.00 19.00 22.50 
19.00 17.00 22.00 18.75 22.00 
-26 26 «il 31 
«on 31 -36 36 
2:55 2.85 2.35 2.85 2.00 3.00 
ee 1.85 1.40 2.25 2.20 3.00 
ass -06 06! .08 0s 
¥ 0534 .0534 .07% 07% 
er 05% 0534 07% 07% 
.36 37% = .36 37% = .36 37% 
18 -20 18 -20 18 20 
an “a0 Pe aie 35 
Jo .37 35 od Pe 37 
AS 13% 13 13% .13 13% 
as 13% .13 13% .13 13% 
-76 -76 -76 
16.00 16.00 16.00 
.08 «10 .08 .10 .08 -10 
; 07% 07% . 07% 
aa -29 9 -26 
1.03 1.01 1.03 : 
2.60 2.309 2.65 2.55 a.95 
2.60 2.50 yy fe 2.50 4.25 
2.25 2.20 2.35 2.25 KY fs) 
.24 4. .24 29 .24 25 
no prices es +f -20 YY 
no prices -20 san 
03% ... 03% ... 03% 
; 02% . 02% . 02h 
16 Pe Yd .16 che -16 Py 4 


o Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; » Country is 


divided into 4 zones. 


Also see footnote directly above; gq Naphthalene 


quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y. 
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1 Orange-Mineral 
C urrent Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
















Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb cks 
NY Ib. 10% 009% 10% 10% .12% 
Orthoaminophenol, 501b kgs lb. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb.  .70 74 .70 .74 .70 74 
Orthochlorophenol, G06. 0. 1Ds saa ae 75 35 BY i 
Orthocresol, drs, wks .....lb, .16%4 .17% .13% .17% .13% .14% 
Orthodichlorobenzene. 1000 
Ib drs lb. .06 .07 .06 07 .05 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
Ib drs, wks .lb. a5 18 15 18 -28 29 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, cum ARABIL 
tins : 75 75 70 aS 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 lb drs 


85 -90 -85 -90 85 -90 


Deiat aR arotss == ae 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs, cum KARAYA 
wks a ..1b.  .08 -10 -08 -10 .07 -10 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbls, 


lee-l 6 2 6 we oe hl? (INDIAN GUM) 
Ouse Orange, cryst, bbls o. a = ye 23 v 2 
iqul " aa le ° . ° . ° e 
Paraffin, rfd, 200 Ib bgs NEW ENGLAND REP cum TRAGACANTH 
122-127° | Ah eee Ib. 0334 .039 0334 .04% .0445 .04% G. H. BUNTON 
7) BC ee. @ ae Ib. .04 .0435 .04 049 .043%4 .049 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


De Cy ea | 2 anaes |: .0465 .0465 .053% .05% .05%4 x 
Para aldehyde, 99%, tech 


: S PHILADELPHIA REP 
110-65 eat des, dle... 6... «206 ia tiaCiéiaS LOCUST BEAN cum 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb R. PELTZ & CO. 





eee ysiny . ee ace SE ido a 112 SO. 16TH ST. (CAROB FLOUR) 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 

aa eran: Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 eee 
Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs Ib... 1.05 : 1.05 ; 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs Ib. .30 145 1.30 145 .30 45 JAPAN wax 
Dichlorobenzene, 200 lb drs, 

wks OI POSES Ib. cee ela 11 12 «Ad -20 
Formaldehyde, drs. wks | .34 ae .34 Jo .34 aa 


Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls 4 


a IN 5. | ar .52 .45 52 -45 «5a 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls, 
m... wee _ Ib. .45 47 45 47 45 -47 s a5 
itrochlorobenzene, 1200 
lb drs, wks Ib, 115 .16 15 16 .23% .24 INCORPORATED 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 3 

bbl 275 285 225 2s 


s b. 2. 
Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls. Ib .35 BE Y 3 -35 .37 35 BK Y 4 


is) 
N 
w 
NS 
co 
wn 





; 82 WALL ST. 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, «4 - - “ a ‘a “ia Let us quote 
Be each e ae ‘ 3 . . . e ° . 

Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls Ib. -.. 35s. SB 135 on your NEW YORK, N.Y. 

enyienediamine, 

tian Tb. 1.25 1.30 1.25% 1.30 1.25 1.30 requirements 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 4 

Fe ae b. .70 Aa .70 By .70 ‘aa 

tks, Ib ets «al iierd oan ee 31 
Toluenesuifonchloride, 410 

lb bbls, wk Ib «20 22 -20 ‘aa .20 aa 





Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, wks 


Paris Green, dealers, drs. tb "23 «-.26=S(iw23s(«iw26%_—w22s—«w EN 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, 











group > tks eee ae 08% ... 08% .08% .09% 
drs, grou gal. .11% .16 114% .16 12% «16 ESTABLISHED 1880 
sedate 100 lb ain 
frt all’d . ’ ius ee 
k m 
seaiteniaien - nee ae lb. .0256 .02%4 .0256 .03% .0254 .03 WM R VY& Co 
Light, bbls .......---. Ib. 103% .03% .03% .033% .03% .03 ‘ . a t A F 
Medium, bbls gcte = ris pts. rts. 054 ee rh: 
Dark BIRD &<<5i6- S 6 02% . é A 7 A, F i . sada 
—............ Ib, 10254 1035 102% 035% 102% .03% 342 MADISON AVE. 
White, lily, bbls ...... lb. .0514 107% .05% .07% .06 .06% ee ; 
White. snow, bbls _....]b. .0634 .08% .06% .08% .07 07% NEW YORK 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
Ground J, CP 6 osc c.56 ae oka ua ane ae «83 
GERD REOUD TD cesses gal. .14 BY 14 17 15 PY 
Cable Address: Phone: 
. T . « _ 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS Graylime Vanderbilt 3-0500 
1 hth 3, 
ee se Anes” 063% .0656 .06% .07% .06% .07% 
East Coast, ‘tks. wks gal. ae 10 wer -10 09% 10 
Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 
all’d East, tks ..... = oe = Lee + os - 9 
Bee ee Oe Oe Manufacturers’ Agents 
ce a ai rer 18 ae 18 re 18 : 
La diluents, tks, 
—...... ome wal. 12) 12% 32, ae 12 aay 


Group 3, tks 07% .07% .073% .083% .077%% .08% 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East, eS ; ; 
WE, ook oe ce gal. 0914 .09%4 .10 -10 ond 
Group ge tks, wks << Rs 06% .065¢ .06% .073%% .06% .07% 


Petroleum thinner, 43-47, 

















East, tks, wks ...... gal. .08% .09 08% .10 .09 .10 ; ‘ 2g 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. .0536 .0556 .053%% .063% .05% .06% All Grade Ss 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 
East, tks, wks ......gal. .09% .10 .09% .10 09% .10 | 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. .063%6 .0654 .063% .073% .06% .07% 
=" Solvent, East, ths, ‘e wk a ie: ta 
DD, «<6 tie:5-6 64 --- gal. . . . /2 . “VU77/2 ° > + ~y 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. .0574 .06% .05% .06% .06% .07% Tank Cars Barrels 
Phenol, _250- 100 lb drs ... ‘Ib. 14% 15% 14% 13% 13K 18% 
tks, ae ee ‘ oe a ee ey Ce 
Pheayl Aipha-Naphthylamaine, Inquiries Solicited 
TOO THRE... coc s coe Me ..: R39 occ - Hs came wae 
Phenyl Chloride, drs .....]lb. ... mY <— sae .16 17 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 
AGG. WEP occ noes ees Ie ees 1.50 gia 1.50 meee 1.50 
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Esterol 1[800 











Esterol 1800 is the outstanding pure 
alkyd resin for a white interior air- 
drying enamel that must retain its 
color and gloss over a long period of 
time. 


White architectural enamels made 
with Esterol 1800 brush easily, and 
do not curtain or sag on vertical 
surfaces. 


Complete data and samples will be 
furnished on request. 


AC ompetent Technical Staff 
Invites Your Inquiries 


PARAMET 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Synthetic Resins 


44th Avenue & 10th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


PARAMET Solicits Your Inquiries on 


PARANOL (Modified Phenolics) 
ESTEROL (Alkyds) 

PARADURA (Pure Phenolics) 
PARAMET ESTER GUM (AII"grades) 

















Le a | 
Lo a 
Ov 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20, ALSO 50% K20 





MANURE SALTS 
Approximately 30% K20 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 


















Phloroglucinol P e 
Rosin Oil rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..Ib. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
Ree Bs 5 ani Asin oe oe Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis ton 1.85 1.85 1.85 
ay Se ton 2.35 2.35 2.35 
ei et eer ton 2.85 2.85 2.85 
187756. OMEND a0 hx ss ton 3.85 3.85 3.85 
75 Fe DRS ooo os ve wk ton 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis _ ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 
a Oxychloride ate 
A SA -16 .20 16 -20 -16 20 
Red, T10 Ib cases ...... ib -40 44 40 44 -40 44 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs. .lb.  .38 .44 38 44 38 44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ ‘Ib. 15 18 15 18 +15 20 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks. .Ib. .24 -30 24 .30 -24 33 
— — 100 Ib 
— eee 14% 144% .14% .15% 
Pine Oil, 55 - drs or bbls 
Destructive dist -52 35 3 55 -49 .65 
Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. ate 59 Sg 59 .59 79 
_Saipgiiecesmaatppariaaeeaics: oie I cceas J cone 
Pitch Hardwood, wks ... _ 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 15.00 18.75 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ... .-. 19.00 bce AO ee 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks rm 05% .06% .05% .06% .03% .06% 
Imported ...... Ib, .15 -16 slo -16 Pe Ip i -16 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
Toes 8 eine ne, bbl. 6.00 6.25 5.75 6.25 5.75 0 
Stearin, - UES Bee revere. Ib. .03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Pistinum, £660 . 2.606000 k oz. 35.00 39.00 32.00 39.00 32.00 68.00 
ae Y% % .06% .06% .06% .06% 
i lb. .06% .06 .06} 06% 4 
Potash, Caustic, whe, ol. <3” G74 87 2 OF a? 
Tiouid. tks .......- uae’ 02% . 02 02 
Manure Salts, import 
30% basis, ie * unit — pe i 55 58% 
Potassium Abietate, bbls . 3 d ‘ 
Acetate, tech, bbls, dely ib a 2 OS. OS UD 
Bess oouate — ¥ 18 18 .09 .18 
m. stals, 725 Ib» 
ol b. 08% .09%4 .08% 09% 08% 09 
Binoxalate, "300 lb bbls . _ ‘ iy R 55 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib, kes \ sa 15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
arbonate, fo calc 
bars A GEOR S A Pees: 06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
en re 1b Le .02 san 02 02% .027 
a Sree Ib. .03 03% _ .03 03% .02 03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 lb kgs, 
wks .. eo Suet aainioe Ib. .09% .09% .09% .09% .09% .09% 
ee ey) rr Ib. 12 13 2 13 Phy 13 
powd, kes . se as 08% .08% .08% .08 08% .08% 
Chloride, crys. bbls... .Ib. 04 04% .04 04% ~~ ««.04 04% 
Chromate, kgs ......... Ib 19 -28 19 28 -28 29 


Cyanide, 110 Ib cases .. .Ib. 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls ....Ib. 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit 
Oxalate, bbls .......... Ib. 
Perchlorate, kgs, wks ...lb. 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 Ib drs, wks lb. 
Prussiate, red, bbls ..... Ib. 
eee Ib. 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bes ton 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb 
bbls ... Since ene 
Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
ee oa at Oe n 
Propane, group 3, tks .... .lb. 
Putty, com], tubs ..... 100 Ib. 
Linseed Oil, kgs ... 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, frt 


all’d gal. 
ne 6% pyrethrins, drs, frt 
it ee -gal. 
— coarse, J apan, . 
Fine powd, bbls ..... .Ib. 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. 
Refined, drs ........... 1 
Pyrites, Spanish cif —_—. 
la | re 


Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, ion tb 

Quebracho, 35% liq tks . . .Ib. 

450 lb bbls, c-l ....... Ib 
Solid, 63%, 100 Ib bales 


Clarified, 64%, bales Ib. 


Solid. A Pees Ib 
R SALT 

R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks .. .Ib. 

Resorcinol tech, cans ..... Ib. 

Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. 

cl ere Ib. 


Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 
RONNIE WAEML = 5 5s sak 8 crane al. 
Third run, drs ....... gal. 


* Spot price is %c higher. 
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1.13 93 1.13. .93 1.15 
... gan "53% .50 .53% 
.25 26 s% 2 23 26 
.09 10% .09 .11% .09% 11 
18% .19% .18% .19% .18% .19% 
30% .34 i a. ae 
.16 16 .15  .18 
38.00 38.00 ... 36.25 
35.40 = ««35'—i—‘iw—t=“‘“]:SCSC«Cw«O 
CN. ix & 7s 24. 75 25.75 
03 ©=—-.043%4_—.03 04% 04% 
3.00 2.25 3.00 2. ‘90 3.00 
4.50 4.00 4.65 4.65 4.75 
6.40 6.75 5.00 6.75 4.15 5.25 
9.60 9.95 7.65 9.95 6.10 7.85 
27 18 28% .12% .18 
28 19 30 .14 19 
153 1.53 1.55 1.30 1.55 
145 145 can ae 
ae ae ae ae: ae 
2.15 2.75 2.15 2.75 215 2.78 
.. 03% .03 .033%% .02% .03 
04% .03% .04% .03% .03% 
.04 04 03% .04 
04% 04% .04% 104% 
07% .08% .06 08%4 .06 06% 
. 2 ‘10 12 


52 -55 52 55 -52 55 
Py A) .80 75 -80 75 80 
17% .18% .15 18%4 .14% .15% 
1634 .17% .16 18% .13% .16% 
45 .47 45 -60 52 73 
.47 49 47 -62 54 rd. 
51 53 $1 66 58 79 
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Rosins 
Current 6 «@@ Sodium Naphthionate 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Rosins 600 |b bbls, 280 Ib unit 
ex. yard NY: . 
Pe ot ed eae eal eee 5.35 4.65 6.00 5.50 10.00 
BD 2 vighiorcic i enaced eee 5.40 4.90 6.00 5.50 10.35 
MP Te seecanteeaes ae we 5.65 4.95 6.00 5.75 10.25 
| ERE ere © kore 6.60 5.30 7.00 6.87%410.80 
Me waio back Gasket acer Pay ee 6.70 5.50 7.05 6.874 310. 85 
Me Seca whan ceneenke 6.70 5.55 y fa 6.9 10.85 
ntact a's. c Cites tro ge aiaigvaere 6.70 5.60 iS 6.95 10.90 
MME \Wrevassaicte cred tas sa werees 6.70 5.65 7.25 6.95 10.90 
i Ear ere tye 6.70 5.65 7.40 7.05 11.00 
1, Ree errs ae 7.15 6.20 7.50 7.10 11.05 
Nh awe avaiata Saanares 7.40 6.80 8.45 7.6% Dkess 
\ rare e ee 7.85 7.70 9.15 8.00 13.75 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 
ND iavavaiaa’e o-drole ciareu eerie. e's 3.95 3.25 4.60 4.25 8.75 
Bich cde cacseccoueneae 4.00 3.50 4.60 4.25 9.00 
et acaravee sie Sioa wre aietnaes 4.25 3.55 460 4.25 9.10 
De a. 5 wing Calera nie eeeied 5.10 3.90 5.60 5.50 9.55 
GE ooo ccceete Wace newer 5.20 4.10 5.65 5.60 9.60 
MES ete narnia ae saa e eae 5.20 4.20 5.75 5.70 9.60 
| SA ere rye ere 5.20 4.20 5.85 5.70 9.65 
SARs Serer ree 5.20 4.20 6.00 5.7 9.65 
BV a igs tae Suseiace. ween 5.20 4.20 6.15 5.80 9.75 
| RE rear ree ir eae 5.65 4.80 6.20 5.85 9.75 
Wo aves dwecxarecee tees 6.00 5.40 7.05 6.40 10.50 
WOW kiwicicecs ere ee 6.45 6.10 PY be 6.75 12.50 
:. SE ree ee ae 6.45 6.10 e493 6.75 12.50 
Rosin, Wood, e-l,FFgrade,NY 5.35 6.05 5.05 6.40 6.40 10.72 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines . .ton 35.00 ice ane one aaa 
Imported, lump, bbls .. .Ib. ‘ 12 yy stad 
Powdered, bbls ...... Ib. 08% .10 08% .10 
SAGO FLOUR 
Sago Flour, 150 lb begs ...1b. .02% .03% .02% .03% .02% .03% 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks ...100 Ib. 1.20 1:20 «61.15 1.26 
Salt Cake, 94- wy -l, wks ton 19. 00 23.00 19. 00 23.90 19.00 23.00 
Chrome, ce-l, wk ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 Ib 
See errr Ib. 06% .069 06% .069 06 .069 
CHVGE Be 6 accwesccees Ib. 07% .0865 7% .0865 .07 -0865 
Powd, bbls . lb, =.07% .079 07% .079 07 .079 
Satin, White, pulp, 550 lb s 
U1 SRE aes Eee! Ib. .01% .01% .01% .01% .01% .01% 
Schaeffer’s Salt, kgs ...... lb. .46 8 46 .48 46 48 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. .Ib.r  .19 20 16% .20 17 22 
eS eer Ib. .12% «13 12% «15 14 7 
Superfine, Seen e Ib.s 113 2 35H «(ASH CAS 18% 
6, ree tee <3 114% .11 12% = .12 14% 
Silver Nitrate, vials ...... oz. .31% .33% .33% .34% .32% .35% 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Soda ge 58% aed bgs, 
c-l, wks 100 Ib. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
58% light, bes. ee ‘100 Ib. 1.08 1.08 1.08 
blk nae era ta 00 Ib. -90 .90 -90 
aor MO os c-2 65% 100 Ib. 1.05 1.05 1.05 
100 Ib. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Caustic, 76% ernd § & —. 
at ; 2.70 2.70 cos 226 
76%. solid, drs .. “100 ib. 2.30 2.30 eae 2.30 
Liquid sellers, tks . .100 Ib. 1.97% 1.97% . 1.97% 
Sodium Abietate, drs . Ib. 0 10 3 .08 13 
Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 
powd, flake, 450 lb bbls, 
eS eres Ib. .04 05 .04 05 0414 .05 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... ee 08% ... GB%q ... 
Alignate, drs .......... || Se 69 -69 .64 69 
7 Tors meant dy Le Ih. .12 12% .12 15% .133% .16% 
Arsenate, drs . ....... Ib. .08 08% «08 08% .08 11% 
Arsenite, liq, drs ......gal. .30 odd 30 33 33 40 
Dry, gray, ~*~ wks ..Ib 07% .09% 07% .09% 
Benzoate, USP. Ib -46 48 46 48 46 48 
— powd, 400 1b bbl, 
ee 100 Ib 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.85 
Bichromaie, 500 Ib cks, 
lb. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
mr 500 Ib bbl. wks Ih. .03% .036 .03% .036 .03% .036 
35-40% sol bbls, wks1001b. 1.40 1.89 1.40 1.80 : 
Chlorate, bes. wks Ib 06% 007% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
250 lb drs, wks ...... 14 15 14 17% 18% .17% 
Diacetate, 33- 35% acid, 
Ca Ce .09 09 
Fl pode, white 90%, 300 Ib - 
Le err 07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls, 
f.o.b. wks - -16 17 16 ak? 16 17 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea cry: 
375 lb bbls, wks 100 | Ib. 2.80 2.50 2.80 2.50 3.00 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 lb 
bbls, wks ...... 100 > 2.45 2.80 2.40 2.80 2.40 2.75 
PONT, 90M 5 vc ic eas “4 2.10 1.90 2.10 1.90 1.95 
Metal, drs, 280 Ibs. ‘ 19 19 : 19 
Metanilate. 150 Ib bbls. ib 41 42 41 -42 41 -42 
Metasilicate, gran, cl, wks 
piece Etats .100 ib. a 2.20 2.15 2.20 : 2.15 
cryst, drs, c-l, wks 100 = mee 4275 296 ne yy 
Monohydrate, bbls ..... ; 2s . 02s . .023 
Naphthenate, drs .. tb BY: 19 BY 19 .09 19 
Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl Ib. .52 .54 -52 54 52 54 


ry Bone dry pa at ag Yj relned 6e tc 
2 ; # 

rices quoted f.o.b. 

Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.0.b. 


Philadelphia liveries f.o.b 
sT. N. and fg 
prices lc higher; 

price is %c higher. 


November, 


"38: XLIII, 6 


blsher in each 
. and Boston; 


N. Y. 


case. 


ad 


Est. 1858 





HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 


Ready 
to &. ezve 













at all times—in all places 
everything for refrigeration 


ANHYDROUS e@ AQUA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CORROSION RETARDER 


Write for descriptive literature 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Pacific Coast 2c; 


Chicago 
* Spot 








THREE ELEPHANT 
BORAX-BORIC ACID 


PeOTAsSHN 
TRON A 


RS A LT Sal 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


Stocks carried in 


principal cities of United States 
and Canada 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET 


Chemical Industries 


NEW YORK 
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Phosphorus Pentoxide | 


Ps Os 
(anhydrous) 


- - - in various forms of differing appar- 
ent density to conform to the re- 
quirements of different applications. 


- - - intins or full open head steel drums 


- - - backed by many years of experience 
in manufacture, handling and ap- 
plication. 


Consult usin regard to your requirements. 


Oldbury 








Kleetro-Chemieceal 


Company 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City | 





Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 


chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid. 









































SY ih? et OR 


CRUDE 9914% PURE 


Free from arsenic, se- 
lenium and tellurium 


We... 


respectfully 
solicit your 
inquiries... 
e 
MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


For convenience of Buyers, 
we are now carrying stocks at Baltimore. 


JEFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., INC. 


SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























Sodium Nitrate 
Tartar Emetic 


Prices 





Current 


1937 


1938 
Market Low High Low High 





Sodium (continued): 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 


a ie . 9 a aaa ton 
ae - 
Bulk .. 

Nitrite 500 Ib bbls ..... > 


ae 175 lb bbls, wks . .1b. 
Perborate, drs, 400 Ibs . ‘Ib. 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb .. .Ib. 

Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 
310 lb = wks 100 Ib. 


ORS, WKS ...... 100 lb. 
Tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
NR WHEE) oo occc ooo 100 lb. 


gs, 3 0 R 
Picramate, 160 lb kgs ... Ib. 


Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib 
BN: SOUS: o.oo ceisteiens 
Pyrophosphate, anhyd, 100 
lb bbls fob wks frt eq Ib. 
es drs, c-l, 
ae 100 lb. 


wks 
40°, 55 _ vs drs, wks 100 Ib. 
tks, 0 lb 
Silicoftacride, 450 Ib bbls 
ee are lb. 
Stannate, 100 Ib drs ....1b. 
Stearate, bbls ..... Ib. 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 Ib bgs* 
cl, wks ......,-8001b¢ 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 “ 


bbls, wks 
= *650 Ib drs, c-l, 
Sulfite, cryst, 400 Ib bbls, ' 


| ie Re " 
Sulfocyanide, Gi8. x. <.. iD. 
Sulforicinoleate, bbls .. .lb. 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs lb. 
Sorbitol, com, solut., wks, 


ee ee a ere ib. 
Spruce Extract, ord, tks . .Ib. 
Ordinary, bbis ....... Ib. 
Super spruce ext, tks ...Ib. 


Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. 
Super spruce ext, powd, 


bgs 
Sk, con 140 1b bes 100 Ib. 
Powd, 140 Ib bgs ...100 Ib. 


Potato, 200 1b DES oc. <a. Ib. 

RR ek er oem Ib. 

ae a °300 Ib bbls ....... Ib. 

Wheat, thick, bes . lb. 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib 
bbls, w Ib. 


Nitrate, “400 ‘Ib bbls, NY Ib. 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 
a ae lb. 
tech, bbls. wks ......... lb. 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton 
4 coml, bes 0 Ib. 


| ee re 1 
Extra fine, bes 
Superfine, bgs .. 

A ee cone 
Flowers, bgs ... 

bbls 


wks 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl.. 
Multiple units, wks ..... 


i ee eer: : 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks. .lb. 
Multiple units, wks ... .1b. 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ Ib. 
Sumac, Italian, ee ton 
Extract, 42°. bbls .. Ib. 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
WE fii hate: Caceres weca wae _ 
Lh 2 ee 


Triple, 40-48%, a.p.a. bull, 
wks, Balt. unit ...... 
Tale, Crude, 100 lb bgs, NY on 

. 100 Ib bgs, NY ton 

‘a *220 lb bes, NY ton 2 

Ref’d, white, bes, NY ton 

Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton 

Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 

— _— i unit «6 

Sees unit 

Fert apace f.0.b. Chgo unit « 

South American cif. .unit 
Tapioca Flour, high grade, 


begs . 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%. drs ..gal. 


BOOED 56k da vnc cea gal. 
Tar, pine, “adie. Cee gal. 
tks, delv, E. cities ..... eal. 


Tartar Emetic, tech, bbls. 
USP, bbls 





t Bags 15c lower; s# + 10; 
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06% .11% .06% 
25 27-25 
114% 115% 114% 
a Me as 

2.05 

1.85 

2.20 
) B00! 
i #2 
09% .10 = -.09 


.0610 .0610 
2.80 2.80 
165 «6° 2:70: | 65 
° -80 
65 
0434 + .05 0434 
31 34 251% 


2. 40 2.60 2.40 
2.50 2.70 2.50 


(04.05 03%_ 
05.06 ~—.05 
06% 07% .06% 


-.06% nom. 06% 


07% .07% .07% 
07% .08% .07% 


ae mere 
aa ee 
-.. 16.00 16.00 
1.65 2.35 1.65 
1.95 2.70 1.95 
2.20 2.80 2.20 
2.55 3.15 2.55 
285 3.00 2.85 
2.65 2.80 2.65 
225 3.10 2.25 
3.00 3.75 3.00 
3.35 4.10 3.35 
2.35 3.10 2.35 
2.50 3.25 2.50 
03 04 ~=.03 
07 09 ~=.07 
04% .07 04% 
.04 05 .04 
116 ys 6s 
07% .10 07% 
115 40 15 
66.00 62.00 
03% 06% .05% 
8.00 8.00 
7.50 7.50 


65.00 70.00 65.00 
2.75 2.50 

2.75 2.35 

2.65 2.25 

3.10 3.00 

02 _ -02 
22 25 22 


poe 30 ore 
.27% = .28 26% 
33 33% .32 


*Bbls. are 20c higher. 


November, 738: 


28.30 2 
29.00 2 
27.00 2 
11% 
27 
15% 
17 
2.05 
1.85 
2.20 
2.00 
-67 


LY 


1.90 


1.35 


19.00 18.06 


6.80 28.30 
7.50 29.00 
5.50 27.00 
-07 -10 
25 27 

14% .15% 
Rat sh? 
1.90 2.05 
1.70 1.85 
2.05 2.20 
1.85 2.00 
-65 -67 

10 11% 
-10 
1.65 1.70 
-80 
-65 
0534 07 
.28 44 
a9 24 
16 18 
1.45 1.90 

02% 
-02 

023 .02% 
28 -47 
, 12 
85 -90 
-29 

01 01% 

01% 01% 

01% .01% 

: 01% 

04 04% 
2.93 4.53 
3.03 4.63 

04% .05% 
05 -06 

.07% 

07 08% 

07% .07% 

0734 .08% 
-45 
-40 
8.00 19.00 
1.65 2.35 
1.95 2.70 
2.20 2.80 
2.55 3.15 
2.85 3.00 
2.65 2.80 
2.25 3.10 
3.00 3.75 
3.35 4.10 
2.35 3.10 
2.50 3.25 
02% .04 
7 .09 
04% .07 
.04 05 
15 ok7 
07% «10 
15 .40 


68.00 58.50 65.00 


-06% 


05% .06% 
8.25 9.00 
8.00 8.50 

Pe | 85 
3.00 15.00 
4.00 16.00 
3.00 30.00 
5.00 60.00 
0.00 62.00 
5.00 70.00 
3.09 4.40 
2.80 4.35 
y Be hs 4.00 
Ke ik 4.25 

03% .05% 

21 25% 

244% .29% 

‘ -26 

: .20 
244% 127 
30 32% 
XLT, 6 








a 


t 


— 


ae es WAY eee 


re es er me pee 

















Terpineol 
Current nies 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
‘Terpineol, den grade, drs..ib. ... mS ans PY, 13% 14% 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 lbdrslb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 08% 
nn drs, 
| RP ae er re | Sree 09% ... 09% 10% 
Tetralene. 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .12 -13 12 «kd 12 13 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 1b bbls. 1b. .20 -25 -20 -25 .20 25 
Tin, crystals, wneenened * 36 36% .31 36% = .33 46 
i Sere .46 3570 .46 41 .66 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls, wks. ib 50 52 50 48 62 
Tetrachloride, 100 Ib drs. 
a ee lb. 23% .18% .23% .21 “aa 
Titanium Dioxide, 300lbbblslb. .1514 .16 15% .17 16% .17 
Barium Pigment, bbls ..lb. .0556 .057% .055¢ .063%4 .06 06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ..Ib. .055¢ .05% .0556 .0636 .06 .06% 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 lb drs, 
CE PEO re lb. 26 47 -26 PY? J 26 ae 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks..gal. ... «ad «ad a Pe 
8000 gal tks, frt all’d ..gal. ... ie 22 oe .30 
Toner Lithol, red, eee ee .80 aa -80 75 -80 
Pare, ced, GEIS . 2.65600. lb. a -80 Py .80 Pro 
Toluidine, re , ee 1.35 ts 1:35 1.35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... 36 ehene -36 -36 
Triamy! Borate,lcl,drs,wks lb... ad é Wy “an 
Triamylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. .77. = 1.25 2060 32S 77,—s «1.25 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, wkslb. ... .70 ae .70 : 
Tributyl citrate,drs,frtall’dlb. ... -45 ‘ 45 45 
Tributyl Phosphate,frtall’d lb. ... -42 -42 .50 50 
Trichlorethylene, 600 lb drs, 
frt all’d E. Rocky Mts ..Ib. .09 .091% 089 0914 + .089 094 
Tricresy! phosphate, tech, drs lb. .23 6a <2a .39 22% «26! 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
MN ear Co Site grants i. 21 22 al 2a 21 .30 
CEG WEE oot 5 aks rer -20 ae .20 20 25 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks Ib, ... -26 re -26 aa 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 
LL aera | re .30 Sone .30 
Stearate, bbls... ae .30 en .30 
Trimethyl Phosphate, ‘drs, 
TEE SON VQGRE) ok ie. cc 4-0 «50 50 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 
all’d E. Mississippi Sree oe 4 1.00 : 1.00 ; 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine . sci «ie = .58 -60 58 .60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs ..lb. 34 38 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 26.00 30. 00 26.00 30. 00 25.00 30.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), el, NY ; 
cs | a ee gah Ce 30% .26% . .31! 1 .47 
Savannah, bbls ....... gal. . .24% ‘2014 303 4 25 .42 
Jacksonville, bbls ......gal. 23 20% .3034 «25 .41 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-1, 
NY ga .27 ae | .30 44 
Wood, dest dist, cl, ‘drs, 
dely E. cities ....... gal. .22 .24 <22 36 ; 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases . .Ib. 14% .15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
Fert grade, bgs, c.i.f. ..ton ... aha nee ayes nee ‘ 
ct. S.A. — Ren = 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 
Dom, f.o.b., n 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 
Urea Ammonia “tie 55% Ni, 
tks ae nom. 1.00 1.04 1.00 1.04 
Valonia beard, 42%, tamninies 
SPORE ..ton 46.00 45.00 52.00 35.00 52.00 
Cups, 32% tannin, bgs..ton . 31.00 30.00 37.50 31.50 36.00 
Extract, powd, 63% CP | ae -06 gies -06 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 |b 
tins, 2000 lb lots ..... Ib. 216 2:10 3.10 3.10 3.65 
Ex- ruaiacol Paipreceimaceece Ib. 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.55 
MURONOWA 5c ave enss's ccs oe Ib. 2.00 2.00 aas . 
Vermilion, English, kgs ..lb. 1.50 1.64 1.45 1.69 1.60 1.90 
Wattle Bark, bes .. ...ton 38.00 40.00 39.00 41.75 31.00 43.75 
Extract. 60°, tks. bbls ..Ib. ... 04% .04% .0456 .03% .04% 
WAXES 
Wax, Dagens, bes 16% .17 16% .17 16% .17% 
Bees, bleached, white s00 
lb slabs, cases ...... 37 .39 35 45 .38 .45 
Yellow, African, bgs.. 20%Z «21 20% .26 25 .30 
Brazilian, begs Saesere tp, 22 23 «ae 29 27 .34 
Chilean, bes ....... 22 .23 .22 .29 27 34 
Refined, 500 1b slabs, cases i. 3206.33 32 39 2914.39 
Candelilla, bes ... lb. 15% .1534 .13! 16 13 16 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
ag tek on a ee Ib. = .40 41% .38 .44 42 .49 
No. 2, yellow. MGS .cs-Eee | 59 3914 .36 -42 41 .46 
Ne; 2, N. €.; BER... Ib. 3 3744 .35% .40 38 43 
No. . Chalky, "hes ere 31 .34 wal 35% 33 40 
NO. SN. ©. DES cscs Ib. .31% .34 SE .35%4 34 43 
Ceresin, dom, bgs ...... Ib. .08% .11% .08% .11% .08 12 
apan, 224 lb cases ..... Ib .10% .10% .09% .11 09% .11% 
fontan, crude, begs .....lb. .11 113% .11 12% .11 12 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, _ cases lb. = .22 .23 By -?- .24 aa .24 
Cakes, cases ......... im 23 .24 23 25 oe 25 
Whiting, auth, ¢ com, 200 Ib bgs 
oS | oe ton 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks ..ton aos 15.00 avs 15:08 na see 
Wood Flour, c-l, bes .. ton 20.00 33.00 20.00 33.00 18.00 30.00 
Xylol, frt aliowed, East 10° 
tks, wks ........ ee .29 .29 33 33 
Coml, tks, wks, frt all’d | : .26 .26 .30 . .30 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. = .35 .36 i.” -36 .35 -36 
Zinc Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, 
OI 0 oko sce Sone me ) ae 21 wats «al 
Arsenate, bgs, frt all’d . .Ib. 12% .13 124% .13% <4 
Arsenite, bgs. frt all’d ..lb, .12% .13 12% = .13 ; - 
Carbonate tech, bbls, NY Ib. .14 15 14 15 12 sis 
= fused, 600 lb drs, 
A re Ib. 0414 .046 04% .046 04% .046 
pl 500 Ib drs, wks Ib. .05 05% «05 05% «05 05% 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 ib... .25 : 2.25 2.00 2.25 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ie aa 33 38 36 ao 
Dust, 500 lb bbls, res delv Ib. 0705 .06 0740 .0740 .094 
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CHEMICAL 
Who's Who 


Edited by 


WILLIAMS HAYNES 
Publisher of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


2686 Biographies 
off Pages 


@ All our chemical leaders--executives 
in offices, plants and laboratories, 
technicians, consultants and educa- 


tors 


@ Alphabetically arranged and com- 
pletely indexed geographically and 


by companies 


@ Printed on special bookpaper from 
type selected for its legibility and 
handsomely bound in blue “watered 


silk” cloth 





USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 





The HAYNES & GEORGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1405, New Haven, Conn. 


Enclosed find $... 
ship me, carrying shangen paid, 
copies of the Second Edition of The Chanson’ 
WHO’S WHO at $6 per copy. 


for which 


Name 
Company 
Street & No. 


City & State 
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YELKIN “T” 


THE STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 





A NATURAL 
FAT SOLUBLE 
WETTING AGENT 











Suggested for: 


1: Complete wetting of paint pigments by 
vehicle. 


2: Dispersing pigments in rubber. 
3: Increasing wetting properties of textile 
Finishing oils. 
Also an efficient natural anti-oxidant. 


Now available in standardized grades for technical 
use on a commercial price basis. 


Grade “T”— Dark Brown 
Grade “S"”—Light Brown 
Grade “D”—Golden 


Samples for experiments furnished without charge 
if requested on your business stationery. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS 
75 VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











THE 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE 


@ 
INVESTMENT and ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 
® 


Descriptive booklet of Brookmire 
Services and sample Bulletins on 
investment, business and economic 
subjects mailed upon request. 
Kindly address Department 40 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
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P e C Zine Metal 
rices—Current Oil, Whale 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc (continued): 
Metal,high grade > am 
BW a ty tt b. é 5.45 4.35 5.45 BR 7.85 
E. St. Louis . {00 ie = 5.05 4.00 5.05 5.00 .50 
Oxide, Amer, bgs. wks. .lb. 06% .07% .06 07% .05% .07% 
French 300 Ib bbls, oe Ib. .06% .0734 .061% .073% .05% .07% 
Palmitate, bbls ......... Ib. .23 25 23 25 23 25 
Resinate, fused, pale, bblslb.  ... 10 10 .09 10 
Stearate, 50 Ib bbl a ae By 20 “ae .20 23 
Zinc Sulfate, crys, 400 Ib bbl, 
LR IA ee araks .029 .029 .033 .028 .033 
Flake, bbls .......... re 0345 <0325 <.0375 .03Z -0375 
oases, 500 Ib bbls, delv i 085% .08% .08% .093%4 .09% .09% 
PEON? 08% .085% .08% .09 -09 09% 
Sullecarhalete, 100 Ib kgs 
Aaa aaah tne .24 26 24 -26 .24 -26 


Zirconium Oxide, crude, 73-75 
grd, bbls, wks 
kgs, wks 


04% 


% 
ee ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 
lb. 04% 04% 


04% 


Oils and Fats 


Babassu, tks, futures 
Castor, No. 3 


Blown, 400 Ib bbls . Ib. 
China Wood, drs, spot NY ~ 
ks, spot NY 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY. Th 
Manila, co ae, ) ee Ib. 
Tks, Pacific Coast Ib. 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
iranian etapa gal. 
Copra, bes, NY . Beer | 


orn, crude, tks, mills 


— 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY _ Ib. 


Degras, American, 50 gal bbls. 
NY 


English, bbls, NY ...... ‘Ib. 


Greases, Yellow ...... 
White, choice bbls, NY. 


Lard Oil, edible, prime ... te 





TERATO UB 5c, os ke wc b. 
Extra, No. 1, ‘bbls cca lb. 
Linseed, Raw less wanes” 
SERIE ES 
BOIS, CLO BDOE 6 oi ssc ap 
PMG) Fe aris soaks cic cone Ib. 
Menhaden, tks, Baltimore gal. 
Refined, alkali, drs ..... lb. 
MR adhe ocd aie ORR b 
Kettle bodied, drs ; 
— pressed, drs ...... oa 


Neatsfoot, CT, 20°, bbls, ai 
Extra, bbls, NY : 
PUSE, DMS. TEN 6 osseeas Ib. 

Oiticiea, bbls . 

es NG. 1, Bole. NY 2.5 0D. 

No. 2, bbls, NY 

Olive, denat, bbls, ii gree <P 
Edible, bbls, er sre averne gal. 
Foots, ‘bbls, b. 

Palm, Kernel, balk Pr 3 


Peanut, re bbls, NY . 
Tks, f.o.b. mill 
Refined, bbls, NY ...... Ib. 

PONE GCE TEN sites cwiens Ib. 
Tks, Coast Ib. 

Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 

ection. 

Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal. 


Red, Distilled, bbls ...... Ib, 
<1 eee Ib. 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks . .gal. 
= Sieh, GTS: «0... > 
Light  peceend, des... 
Sisame, ydlow. din... 
WUE, CUO. cscs ccae nes Ib. 


Soy Bean, crude 


Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills .. . 1b. 
Ceuge. Gra, NY ..:.. Ib. 
Refd, dra, NY 2.502... > 


Tks aus : : : 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 


: ; ee | 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, 
cay 


Stearic Acid, d, double pressed, 
dist b 
‘ae pressed saponified 


bgs a 
Triple pressed dist bgs . .lb. 
Stearine, Oleo, Ser lb. 
Tallow City. extra loose .. = 


Edible, tierces ......... 
Acidless, tks, NY 
Turkey Red, single, bbls . 
DOUG, BOIS... sises i 
Whale: 
Winter bleach, bbls. NY Jb. 


Refined, nat. bbls, NY . .Ib. 
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b. 
400 Ib bbls. .1b. 


.069 


063 


05% 
.0635 
0755 
-0675 


10 


06%, .06% .0634 .063%4 .11% 
-10 09% .10% .10% .10% 
12 11% .13 12% 3 
nom. 10% .15% 12% .23 
nom. 095 15% .118 23 
.09 09 09% 09% .15 
03% .03% .04% .04 09! 
02% .0234 .033% .033%4 08% 
nom. 38 A 51 52 
-0185 0185 .0235 .0235 .055 
067% 0654 .08% 06% .10% 
097, .09% .10% .09 1314 
08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
0434 .03% .05% .04% .09 
053% ~.05 .07 063% .10% 
11% .11% .123% .123%4 .16% 
09% .09 10% .10% .134% 
.09 08% 0934 09% 1314 
.094 089 = .115 .107 aot 
.086 081 102 = .099 113 
.08 07%4 .096~=.093 107 
nom. 344%4 37% .34 45 
0710 .067 095 .08 10 
.063 061 087 .074 09 
.08 076 -105 .09 11 
.065 061 091 .074 094 
057 05% .08 .067 084 
15% .15% .17% .16% .18% 
09% .09 -10 09% .133%4 
11% .11% .12% 11% .14% 
11% .09% .123% .10% .17 
.09 08% .10% .10% 14% 
08% .08 10 10 .14 
.90 8&8 1.20 5 1.65 
2.00 1.75 2-39 2.20 2.50 
07% .07 09% .09% .12% 
.0365 .0365 .04% .04% .08% 
07% «07 09% 09% .12% 
02% .023% .0375 .0375 .06% 
07% .07 084 .06% 105% 
.07 06% .08 .06%2 .10% 
10% .093%4 .1034 .10 13% 
10% .0934 .11% .11 13! 
0960 .09 11 105 ie 
14% .14 14% .13 14% 
.80 BY 91 85 97 
0834 .083%% .105% .09% .12% 
07% 07% .09% .083% .10%4 
.28 .28 46%4 .35 55 
.071 067 095 .08 10 
.063 061 087 .074 09 
067 061 089 .074 094 
057 05% 08 -067 084 
10% .10% .10% .10% .13% 
10% .10% .10% .10% .13% 
.05 % 05% .07 .06 10! 
.07 06! 08 -066 11! 
0825 .075, .097  .078 12! 
0685 .0685 .082 072 11! 
102 10 102 096 102 
.095 093 095 .089 095 
ei B | 10% .12 11 13% 
11% .103% .12% .11% .13% 
AS 13%% <IS .14 .161 
07%, .05% .08% .07 ll! 
05% 0434 063% .05% 09% 
.07 5@ .06 07% 06% 10% 
-08 .08 09% .09 13 
08% .06% .08% .08 08% 
Be 09% .13 E24. -<53 
083 081 10 091 111 
079 077 ~=.096 087 107 
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Speaking, as it very properly should, 
about the Chemists’ Club, The Percolator 
says: “There are two round tables 

No one has a reserved seat at either . 
roundness places all who come on a plane 
of equality.” These pretty communistic 
sentiments are not quite exactly correct. 
At the “low table” the seat that, like the 
prayer rug of the good Mohammedan, 
faces due East is permanently and irre- 
vocably reserved so that we will venture 
a wager the Club Editor dare not try to 
usurp it between 12:30 and 1.15 any day. 
As for the roundness of the “high table” 
“where MacGregor the 
head of the table,’ and the whole Club 


knows who MacGregor is. 


well, sits is 


*. 2, ©. @, 
ote 


Do you remember these brands of well 


known chemicals made by well known 
companies 
Naproco 
Niagalk 
Albasol 
efostoateate 
To H. R. H.. Princess Alexandra 


Kropotkin the whole chemical fraternity 
owes thanks for warming up the follow- 
ing sauce for our Thanksgiving turkey : 

\merican Chemical Society 
The 


-an ingre- 


“Thank the 
for relieving us of one war dread. 
chemists assure us that acetone 
dient equally necessary to the manufacture 
of high explosives and fingernail paint— 
is now plentiful and ‘cheap, due to im- 
proved production methods Hence- 
forth, if war comes, we no longer need 
fear that the emergency may deprive us 
Liberty for 


digita glow” in 


of our l 
1938. 


October Ze. 


we 
eee,eee 


\ single 


dustry is 


company in the plastics in- 
that it has produced 
molded 
Mickey Mouse in fu!l color in three years. 
3,200 


boasting 


over twenty million images of 


That’s an average of some per 

working day—an ay.e-inspiring thought on 

two or three counts 
oakoetote 


The | 
question to H, 


mot of the month goes without 
QO. Chute, who comments 
caustically on distillery apparatus: 

ma | he 
the 


with buttons; 


‘ten panels with buttons’ reveal 


modern tendency to operate plants 
in prewar days they were 
operated with brains.” 
Soateatonte 
\dd to the next Chemical Dictionary 
from the home 


Supersalesman: A man 
| 


office with a better price. 


568 


“We”’—Editorially Speaking 


Prize of the month for intelligent and 
effective chemical publicity goes without 
a qualm to du Pont for their full page on 
Nylon, released in the Sunday newspapers 
of October thirtieth. 


o, 2, %. &, 
00,00, 0%e 


Eighteen months of hard labor went 
into our new BUYER'S GUIDEBOOK NUMBER 
with its three new sections, and that’s not 
counting the five years during which we 
have been painstakingly building up that 
dictionary of chemical and brand names. 
Now you've seen it—wasn’t it worth it? 


@, 0, ©, 2%. 
EO 


Echo answers YES! 


SD OL 
0,0%,09,0%,0 


The new edition was compiled from the 
direct answers to 13,996 questionnaires to 
raw material dealers, chemical producers, 
and chemical specialty manufacturers. 

Noefoetoete 

Practically one-third of the firms have 

some change in name or address. Prac- 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of November, 1923 
The 1924 Drug & Chemical Mar- 
kets Guide-Book is just off the press 
the 1938 Chemi- 


Buyer's 


—KEditor’s note: 
Guidebook 
Number is just off the press and 


cal Industries 


is nearly three times greater in size. 
B. M. Spencer and B. J. Gogarty 

announce plans for the fall frolic 

of the Druachem Club. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co. 


has moved its offices to 130-44th 


St., Brooklyn. 

B. P. Steele, recently with W. F. 
George Chemicals, is now with Edw. 
Hall’s Son & Co., Chicago. 

Alex C. Fergusson, Jr., is elected 
president of the Philadelphia Chem- 
ical Club. 

Milton Kutz and Ralph E. Dor- 
the 


Sales- 


before 
the 


men’s Association of the American 


land discuss contracts 


November meeting of 


Chemical Industry. 

J. O. Hammett, E. V. O’Daniel 
and W. S. Stowell have been elected 
directors 
Co. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, president, 
S. O. C. M. A., speaks before the 
Society of Chemical Industry in 
Montreal. 


of American Cyanamid 
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tically every firm has changes in its prod- 
ucts. The entire specialty buying section 
is new and obtainable nowhere else. And 
there are more than 18,000 brand and trade 
names, over 4,000 scientific and commer- 


cial synonyms in the Index. 


o, 0, %, 9%, 
,00,00,00,0 


Enough of statistics! 


2, 2%, 
00%? 


Speaking of chemical specialties, as we 
have been of late, just 40 years ago, the 
Standard Oil Co., Specialty Department, 
408 W. 14th st., New York, had a quarter- 
page advertisement in the “O.P.D.” of 
Excelsior Prevent- 
Mould, Loss-in-Weight, Skippers, Decom- 


Cheese Covering: 


position, and was guaranteed not to be- 
come RANCID. 


o- 
2° 
7- 
77° 


CO 


Did you know— 

That one cent placed at 4% compound 
interest the year 1 A.D. would require 36 
world’s weight of pure gold for redemp- 
tion in this year of grace? 

That the total increase in the national 
wealth of Great Britain during the past 
century has been at the rate of 14% and 
of the United States only 174%? 

That the most important factors in the 
inability of the world to earn even 2% 
interest is not wars, floods, and famines; 
but our very familiar friends Old Man De- 
preciation and his pal Obsolescence? 

That a new type of glass can be drawn 
into a fibre finer than any known organic 
filament, finer in fact than the finest silk 
fibre or spider’s web? 
solder has a 


A new formula tin-lead 


tensile strength of 9500 Ibs. per square 
inch? 

That pyrethrum is face to face with a 
new synthetic fly spray base said to be 
non-staining, non-odorous, and non-poison- 


ous to animals, including Hlomo sapiens? 


Mee 0%, 
0%,00,0%,0 


Add to the New Uses Department the 
sale of enamel to Fiji Islanders as a sub- 
stitute for tattooing. Reported by Drugs, 


Oils and Paints. 


o, 9%. .%, .® 
0,00,00,0%,° 


And “We” suggest that this looks as if 
there may be a good business opportunity 
for a first class face lifter in Fiji in a 
couple of years. 
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Current Statistics (Octbber 31, 1938)—p. 21 





7——Carloadings—— 


Week 
Ending 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 





of 
1937 Change 
843,861 —17.3 
812,258 —13.4 
806,095 — 9.9 
770,156 — 8.4 


WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 
r7—Electrical Output*—, a 
% Com. 


of Price 
1937. Change Index 


2,275,724 — 6.0 76.2 
2,280,065 — 5.5 76.3 
2,276,123 — 4.1 75.8 
2,281,636 — 3.0 75.4 
2,254,947 — 1.3 76.0 


Chem. Fats 


& 
Oils 
58.6 
57.5 
57.0 
55.6 
55.5 


& 
Drugs 
94.2 
93.4 
93.6 
93.6 
93.6 


1938 


2,139,142 
2,154,449 
2,182,751 
2,214,097 
2,226,038 


* K.W.H. 000 omitted; + Calendar year 1926 = 100. 


Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices 


tLabor Dept. 
Chem. & 
Drug 
All Price 
Groups Index 
76.9 
76.7 
76.7 
7.7 , 76.7 
7.7 ; eau 


N. ¥. 
Times 
Index 

Bus. 

Act. 

84.2 

84.9 

87.7 


87.7 


% 
Steel 
Ac- 
tivity 
47.9 
51.4 
49.4 
53.7 
56.8 


Mixed 

Fert. 
78.1 
78.1 
77.7 





MONTHLY STATISTICS 


CHEMICAL: oa 


September September 


August 


August 
1938 


1937 1937 


Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) 


Total prod. by fert. mfrs. .... 
Consumpt. in mfr. fert. ....... 
Stocks end of month 


188,252 
144,273 
71,767 


131,106 
128,312 
85,787 


179,008 
168,015 
67,167 


166 ,927 
140,230 
75,583 





Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) 


Ethyl alcohol prod., proof. gal. 
Comp. denat. prod., wine gal. 
Removed, wine gal. 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. 
Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. .. 
Removed, wine gal. 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. 


15,799,687 
2,619,783 
2,569,815 

865,730 
6,561,614 
6,554,205 

600,591 


17,219,398 
4,806 615 
4,648,767 
1,142,699 
6,706,038 
6,656,398 

778,597 


17,284,176 
1,502,022 
1,444,159 


17,067 ,262 
1,813,306 
1,780,507 

989,666 
6,118,283 
6,242,660 

733,920 


16,370,040 
1,303,324 
1,268,542 

732,896 
5,407,884 
5,456,310 

437,548 


18,253 ,750 
1,027 ,067 
926,013 
957,886 
5.725.806 
5,657,649 
864 396 





Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a 
Benzol prod., gal. b 
Byproducts coke, prod., tons a 


36,381 
6,056,000 
2,675,089 


68,940 
10,765,000 
4,426,375 


72,499 
11,144,000 
4,571,062 


30,482 
4,769,000 
2,176,612 


69,204 
10.762,000 


2,494,471 4,422,106 





Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) 


Nitrocellulose sheets, prods., Ibs. 
Sheets, ship., Ibs. 
WOO: POG. TARR ick ccscceas 
Rods, ship., Ibs. 
DUDES; DVO: The. oo sicc sc ccese 
Tubes; ORID., THC. © ccc cevese 
Cellulose acetate, sheets, rods, tubes 
Production, Ibs. 592,079 
Shipments, lbs. 615,549 


1,146,391 
1,239,549 
242,412 
365,340 
116,956 
87,017 


457,492 
523,072 
142,715 
162,200 
33,371 
45,722 


1,019,657 
992,918 
193,791 
330 ,996 

67 607 
72,425 


1,223,848 
1,102,419 


658,250 
601,724 


830,992 
887 938 





Methanol (Bureau of the Census) 
Production, crude, gals. 
Production, synthetic, gals. . 


277,182 
1,897,847 


309,219 


3,018,333 1,449,607 





Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 


Light goods, ship., linear yds... 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds. 
Pyroxylin spreads, lbs. c 


2,481,176 
1,905,767 
4,815,305 


2,778,419 
2,025,340 
5,981,611 


2,328,065 
1,428,773 
4,815,305 


2,631,155 
1,489 980 


5,481,218 4,316,537 





Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 


Chemicals and related prod. d 
Crude sulfur d 

Coal-tar chemicals d 
Industrial chemicals d 

Imports 

Chemicals and related prod. d.. 
Coal-tar chemicals d 

Industrial chemicals d 


$1,732 


$9,700 
$513 
$624 
$2,079 


$12,300 
$1,192 
$1,146 
$2,459 


$4,800 
$1,555 
$1,378 


$6,700 
$1,649 
$2,246 





Payrolis (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) 


Chemicals and allied prod., in- 
cluding petroleum 

Other than petroleum 
Chemicals 
Explosives 


136.6 
134.2 
152.2 
103.6 





Employment (U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 


Chemicals and allied prod., in- 
cluding petroleum 

Other than petroleum 
Chemicals 
Explosives 


130.6 
130.5 
139.9 





Stocks of chemicals, etc.** 
Finished 
Raw material 

Price index chemicals 
Chem. and drugs 
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Business: Activity in the business 
world advanced sharply in the first 3 
weeks of the past month, registering 
notable gains. In the final week the 
pace tended to level off somewhat, 
nevertheless, the spirit of optimism is 
at the highest point in nearly 18 months 
and augurs well for the state of trade 
over the balance of ’38 and into the 
beginning of next year. The Times 
Index of Business Activity at 87.7 on 
Oct. 22 was at the peak for ’38 to date. 


Steel: Production in the final week 
of October was at the highest level so 
far this year, although activity has not 
yet reached 60%. Heavy commitments 
were placed in the past few weeks and 
many observers now state that the 
peak of operations will not be reached 
until December. 


Automotive: Producers have revised 
their November schedules upward and 
are expected to turn out 350,000 units 
as compared to 250,000 in October. 
Over the final quarter, current talk in 
the Detroit area names figures between 
800,000 and 1,000,000. Retail sales are 
excellent and dealers’ stocks almost in 
the depleted class. Consensus of opin- 
ion now is that ’39 model year total 
will reach between 3,000,000 and 3,500,- 
000, as compared with approximately 
2,500,000 in the ’38 year. 


Retail Trade: Volume in October 
was rather disappointing, but in most 
quarters this was blamed almost en- 
tirely on the unseasonal summer 
weather. A spurt was reported in the 
closing week of the month. 

Wholesale Trade: The slight hesi- 
tancy apparent in the retail field has 
had some repercussions in the whole- 
sale division. Demand for Christmas 
goods is excellent. 


1Z “I—(8E6I ‘TE 49q019Q) SeNSAEIg JOLIN) 
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Employment: June to September MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 

, i ~ = September September August August July July 
employ gion ee placed at 640, FERTILIZER: 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
000, the rise in the latter month alone Exports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
totaling 400,000, according to the Dept. Fertilizer and fert. materials ..  ........ 125,329 146,636 169,349 112,944 168,654 

: i ss 10,138 

\ in has been Ammonium sulfate ......... ..ee.- 7,607 5,672 9,498 1,526 2 
of Labor. Much of the ga = Total phosphate rock <...... |. scscess 82,682 102,919 127,555 85,759 126,240 
made in the automobile industry. . Total potash fertilizers ......  ........ 10,239 8,443 6,251 4,739 15,009 

Textiles: Expansion in operating Imports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
schedules is reported from the rayon, Fertilizer and fert. matgrials .. ........ 158,753 77 452 129,877 57,773 90,686 
Ik * aiees hile cotton- Asomonium. -gulfate.< 006.5% 066 ceded 4,752 9,374 7,146 9,961 11,068 
SRE: SS re Saha WMG. ese Levsacers- éstean es 6,132 24,450 2,089 8.969 3,098 
spinning operations are holding at the Total potash fertilizer ...... .....+:. 98,194 27,908 77,385 19,418 32,581 
advanced rate prevailing for the past Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 
few months. News of the early intro- Production, ES ac ae acca Re 229,961 303,030 231,979 314,814 166,641 242,651 

R £ ated fibre for Shipments, total ............. 334,084 385,943 146 963 172,361 131,557 169,264 
duction of new synthetic fhbres Northern area ......--.0e0eee 261,181 304,692 «92,043» :101,718 += 79,814 «(88,447 
hosiery-making was easily the feature Southern area ..........:0-. 72,903 81,251 54,920 70,643 51,743 80,817 
of the month. Stocks, end of month, total ... 1,295,213 1,275,151 ww... e cece ee 1,238,660 1,094,702 

: ee the high- Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Glass: Current rate is at id Total, 17 states ........+0...- 293,972 225,975 «127,901 ~—Ss«*162,219 75,982 62,677, 
est point reached so far this year but — otal, 12 southern ............ 137,337 135,018 += 44,005 «= 40,245 «= 50,282 =—=52,776 
is still well below the corresponding Tolal,. b aildweat o.oo 8.6585: 86 635 90,957 83,896 121,974 16,700 9,901 
figure for last year. Fertilizer payrolls ..........+.. 76.5 96.0 64.8 78.1 63.1 77.1 

f ; Fertilizer employment ......... 81.9 93.9 68.7 81.3 64.0 69.8 
. I > ~ o 

Paper: Paper production, other than Value imports, fert. and mat. d $3,427 SOX actos is $1,351 $2,002 
newsprint, is at just about the same 
level as it was in the like period a GENERAL: 

Fosse. Acceptances outst’d’g f ...... $261 $344 $258 $343 $265 $352 

Carloadings: The wide difference in Coal prod., anthracite, tons .. 2,887,972 3,229,162 2,336,498 2,436,930 2,571,000 _—2,748,000 

& 
totals between ’37 and ’38 is narrow- Coal prod., bituminous, tons .. 32,010,000 59,177,000 28,710,000 33,988,000 23,460,000 31,990.000 
: ; 2 AE ; : Com. paper outst’d’g f ...... $212 $331 $209 $329 $211 $325 
ing. Of course, business was dropping Failures, Dun & Bradstreet .... 866 584 974 707 995 618 
rapidly in the final quarter of ’37 and Factory payrolls i ........... 80.7 104.4 76.4 103.8 67.5 100.4 
is now advancing. Factory employment i ....... 88.9 109.0 81.3 102.3 76.4 101.4 

Commodity Prices: The first decline Merchandise imports i ....... $167,651 $233,142 $165,540 $245,668 $140,836 $265 214 
; y ‘ ‘ Merchandise exports i ........ $246 361 $296,579 $230,621 $277,031 $227,780 $268,184 
in most of the accepted wholesale price 
indices took place le i e er. 
ror took eit late in s aapes GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 

ith some notable exceptions prices Automotive production ....... 83,534 171,213 90,484 394,330 141,437 438,968 
slumped somewhat in the last 30 days. Boot and shoe prod., pairs .. 37,861,931 ° 34,032,089 41,643,916 38,661,489 30,415,556 34,842,000 

Electrical Output: Weekly figures Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ..... $300,900 $207,072 $313,141 $281,217 $239,799 + $321,603 
are still below the corresponding totals Newsprint prod., U. S. tons . 68,315 77 847 67 436 80,311 86 256 78,205 
ae eo eR ee mae tly Newsprint prod., Canada, tons 231,940 312,220 220,303 318,713 202,546 316,194 
pera pir spnats te ehng Rea Psapp tah so Plate glass prod., sq. ft. 8,873,344 16,479,144 7,676,078 + 17,898,064 5,505,768 15,344,855 

Chemicals: Consumption of chemicals Steel ingot prod., tons ...... 2,657,748 4,289,507 2,546,988 4,877,826 1,982,058 4,556,304 
has been expanding at an encouraging io steel capacity ..........+: 46.28 76.30 42.85 83.33 33.42 78.48 
LO Gee raat ; oe ig iron prod., tons ....+.... 1,680,435 3,410,371 1,493,995 3,605,818 1,201,785 3,498,858 
rate over the past few months and some U. 8. consumpt. crude rub., tons _—-37,823 43,893 38,170 41,456 32,209 43,650 
notable gains were reported in the last Cate ditemnbhs< Wibte os .is 5 in 0 aaa 2 et ke 449,511 583,011 
30 days. The contract season has opened Cotton spindles oper. ........ 22,188,018 23,888,686 22,152,526 24,341,192 21,916,166 24,394,300 
and generally speaking contract prices on Silk deliveries, BOM A545 Wence «cs 38,844 36 372 DOME. 6 Katee ous 32,593 31,399 

Aas a i : « Rayon ship., index p ......... 874 562 895 693 843 697 
most items are being renewed without = Rayon employment “i ........ 315.1 380.1 293.9 376.7 270.5 401.0 
change. The one outstanding revision Rayon payrolls i ..........+. 308.0 369.1 289.0 375.8 249.5 392.9 
is that on carbon black. This product Soap employment i .......... 92.3 94.9 90.7 94.1 87.6 102.4 

= aside ‘ u 5 ORE SPOPTOUS 4 565s chasaves ct 94.4 97.5 91.2 94.0 87.1 116.9 
was, of course, subjected to severe ve Paper and pulp employment i 103.8 116.2 102.8 116.2 101.6 119.5 
petition in the last contract period, and it Paper and pulp payrolls i 101.2 115.8 101.9 122.0 96.9 119.2 
was generally expected in the trade that Leather employment ......... 78.2 90.5 77.0 91.8 73.9 94.7 
the producers would make an effort to Leather payrolls i ........... 78.4 89.6 77.5 94.3 72.1 104.0 
hate the < the Giteble asia Glass employment i .......... 79.7 110.9 78.7 109.4 74.7 107.9 
ppg see agate? Vote cagA Glass payrolls t ...........0-. 80.9 119.6 78.6 121.2 69.1 108.6 
Not all the prices for ’39 are out as yet, Rubber prod. employment i ... 75.6 97.5 72.5 97.3 68.7 96.2 
and particularly is this true in the raw Rubber prod. payrolls i ...... 76.6 97.6 69.5 97.2 64.1 96.8 
paint materials field. The general con Dyeing and fin. employment i 103.8 110.6 101.8 109.6 97.0 109.1 

rood ‘ cs Dyeing and fin. payrolls i ... 89.4 95.0 87.5 93.8 78.3 94.1 
sensus of opinions is that tonnages will 
i nN rp ¢ T re ~ 
I ache = ares el October, MISCELLANEOUS: 
some seasonal let-down will occur m ’e- Oils & Fats Index ('26 = 100) 59.5 74.5 60.6 78.8 63.9 84.6 
cember, and that a quick pick-up will take belie. week WONG -6os055k.7 ae 50,071 48,956 48,913 48,216 
place after the turn of the year. In other Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls. ........ 00 se. eee 326,723 315,152 es 
words there is a definite feeling that busi- 
ness will be good over the next 5 or 6 PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
months. Beyond that very few executives Sales 680 establishments ..... 9 ...eee $34,489 882 $30,182,013 $35,305 ,043 $27.946,084 $36,004 636 

. " Trade sales (580 establishments) ........ $18,536,147 $17,224,845 $18,521,006 $16,368,159 $18,502,323 
will hazard % 

= ’ Industrial sales, total ........ -......+. $14,009,835 $0,894,867 $13,517,878 $8,806,128 $14,186,572 
Outlook: Bullish news continues to 


‘ predominate in the business picture. 
Sentiment is distinctly one of optim- 
ism. The almost universal belief is 
that the next 6 months will prove to 
be the most satisfactory in well over 
a year. 
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a Bureau of Mines; b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 lb. of 
gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Commerce; e Expressed in equivalent tons of 
i U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 


16% 


<3 


A.P.A 


.; £000,000 omitted at end of month; 
; j 000 omitted,. 37 states; p Rayon Organon, 


1923-25 = 100; q 680 establishments, Bureau of the Census; r Classified sales, 580 establishments, 
Bureau of the Census; .s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of the Census; v In thousands of bbls., Bureau 
of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; z Temporarily not 


available. 
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Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 
Net 
wake 

or loss 

last mo. 


+4% 
a 


Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
30 8 17 23 
Air Reduction .. 59% 67 67 64% 
Allied Chemical 183 192 192 194 
Am. Cyan’d “B” 24% 26% 26% #=27 
Am. Agric. Chem 78k 28%4n 26%n 25n 
Columbian Carbon 88 6 96% 95% 
Com’l Solvents .. 10 10% 10% 11% 
Dow Chemical 127 137 136 133 
ie ONE 2 ees 134% 142% 148 135% 
Hercules Powder 62 66% 67 8 
Mathieson Alkali 28 32% 31% £35 
Monsanto Chemical 95% 97% 101% 104 
Std.-of Mi J... SM 83 52% 53% 
Tex. Gulf Sulph. 373% 33% 34% 34% 
Union Carbide. 84% 87 89% 89% 
U. S. Ind. Alco. 21 26% 27% 26% 


Oct. Oct. 
29 31 
63% 63% 

186 187 
26% 25% 
24n 24n 
94 —- 
10% 11 

133% 133 
35 146% 
= 

104% 105 
51% 52 
32% 831 
86 863% 
26% 27 


Price 
on 
Oct. 31, ——1938——, 
1937 High Low 
57% 67% 40 
163% 197 124 
26 273 15% 
66 28% 237 
88 98% 53 
9% 12! 5% 
98 140% 87% 
125% 150% 90% 
132 69% 42% 
26% 36% 19% 
88 108% 67 
= 58% 39% 
32% 38 26 
80 90% 57 
18% 29% 134% 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual 
divi- 
Company: dends 
Air Reduction 
Sept. 30, qnarter. . ws: . $1.50 
ttNine months, Sept. 30 v1.50 


American Agricultural Chem. 
Sept. 29 quarter 
Atlas Powder 


sept:.30 quarter... ...... 92.75 

Twelve maine, Sept. 30 y2.75 
Barber Asphalt 

ttSeptember 30 quarter .. y.75 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. y.75 

Twelve months, Sept. 30 y.75 
Bon Ami Co. 

tiSept. 30 quarter ...... b§2.50 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. b§2.50 
Catalin Corp. of America 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. f 
Celanese Corp. of America 

Seph< se Miartet: 5 c.f. 

Nine months, Sept. 30 f 

Twelve months, Sept. 30 f 
Corn Products Refining 

t7Sept. 30 quarter ...... 3.00 

Nine months, Sept. 30. 3.00 
Dow Chemical 

Aug. 31 quarter ......... 3.00 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Sept. 30 quarter ...... 3.75 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. 3.75 
Freeport Sulphur 

Sept. 30 quarter ........ 2.00 

Nine months, Sept. 30 2.00 
General Printing Ink 

TtSept. 30 quarter ..... y.60 

ine months, Sept. 30 y.60 

Hercules Powder 

Sept.. 30 quarter ...... v1.65 

Nine months, Sept. 30.. 1.65 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 

Sept. 30 quarter’:......... e.25 

Nine months, Sept. 30 e.25 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Sept. 30 quarter ae POM 

Nine months, Sept. 30... f.... 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 

Sept. 30 quarter 42.50 


Nine months, Sept. 30 .. 2.50 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Sept. 30 quarter eee 
Nine months, Sept. 30 4 
North American Rayon 
Twelve weeks, Sept. 10. af 
Thirty-six weeks, Sept. 
Paraffine Cos. 
Sept. 30 quarter 
Penn Salt Mfg. 
Twelve months, Sept. 
Ruberoid 
Sept. 30 quarter ese 
Nine months, Sept. 30 .. f.... 
Shell Union Oil 
Sept. 30 quarter 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ... 
Sherwin-Williams 
Year, Aug. 31 
Staley Mfg. 
Nine months, Sept. 30... f.... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


30 6.25 


Sept...30 quarter ....... $2.00 

Nine months, Sept. 30 . §2.00 

Twelve months, Sept. 30 §2.00 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Sept. 30, quarter... ...: $2.00 

Nine months, Sept. 30 ... $2.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon 

Sepe. 30 cuarter ....«....: y2.40 

ttNine months, Sept. 30 2.40 
Victor Chemical Works 

Sept. 30 quarter ....... v.85 

Nine months, Sept. 30 ..  _.85 


Common share 


77Net income—, 


1938 


$962,273 
2,646,620 


7162,339 


278,085 
745,736 


101,456 
7168,653 
154,406 


345,985 
1,025,020 


$36,985 
1,325,098 
1,865,423 
1,857,336 


2,066,488 
7,113,111 


838,703 


12,350,713 
31,288,318 


393;505 
1,258,804 


175,370 
510,466 


741,501 
1,968,635 


301,136 
180,686 


71,958,810 
74,882,838 


175,896 
518,546 


337,408 
702,961 


343,745 
140,914 


336,403 
963,055 


345,773 
351,052 


3,534,056 
9,364,493 


2,228,361 

477,900 
1,558,648 
5,273,778 
7,840,004 


1,607,725 
3,788,945 


5,451,980 
13,383,038 


219,250 
494,794 


arnings—, 


1937 1938 1937 
$1,990,995 $ 37 $ .77 
6,231,432 1.03 2.41 
20,453 h.10 
396,488 77 1.24 
1,264,310 1.96 4.03 
226,855 .26 58 
629,649 ee 1.61 
855,589 2.19 
344,339 b.94 b.94 
1,023,337. 62.79 62.80 
$149,900 
1,025,208 .70 43 
4,469,314 .20 2.54 
oe apa 4.75 
661,154 65 09 
5,003,040 2.30 1.47 
ra aoe 81 
22,963,289 95 1.92 
62,799,523 2.31 5.33 
699,518 50 85 
1,979,360 1.56 2.41 
269,625 17 .30 
986,492 .48 1.13 
1,246,811 7-46 = 1.87 
4,283,823 j1.20 46.57 
16,544 .40 .02 
197,916 .24 26 
1,750,696 1.25 
6,185,066 5.38 
218,908 .48 62 
682,194 1.41 1.95 
476,598 36 52 
1,470,376 .70 1.62 
818,488 
2,509,318 
641,569 .66 1.30 
1,700,084 6.42 11.33 
331,043 87 83 
805,470 88 2.02 
7,503,291 .23 54 
15,984,218 61 1.11 
6,034,955 2.42 8.41 
$436,517 
3,145,607 .40 82 
9,023,055 1.37 2.35 
11,152,679 2.04 2.90 
1,456,307 1.23 1.11 
4,857,560 2.83 3.73 
10,013,034 .60 1.11 
30,465,886 1.48 3.38 
200,117 31 .29 
542,604 71 78 


«a 


1,863,495 _ 4,102,705 
5,349,131 10,292,975 
d5,907 37,105 
d26,863 136,785 
* * 

Oy et > s- Saeuis 
361,352 1,225,607 
486,222 2,303,055 


y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date of the most recent 


announcement; 


hon shares outstanding at close of respective periods; bon class B shares; § plus extras; f no com- 
mon dividend; 
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ft indicated earnings as compiled 


from company’s quarterly reports; 


* not available; jon average number of shares; d deficit. 
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Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Amer. I.G., Cl. A $2.00 Oct. 31 Nov. 7 
Amer. I.G., Cl. B. ..20c Oct. 31 Nov. 7 
Archer-Daniels-Mid. 

p q. .$1.75 Oct. 21 Nov. 1 
Atlantic Refining, q. 25c Nov. 22 Dec. 15 
— Refining pf. 

HE Gee ties .$1.00 Oct. 4 Nov. 1 
Atlas Powder, pfd., 

Ware tr areas Seok 1.25 Oct. 21 Nov. 1 
Can. Industries, A & 

Bt ea es eho $1.25 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet .12%cOct. 18 Nov. 15 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet 

Mt Oc ee caer sks 12%cOct. 18 Noy. 15 
Cons. Chem, Indus. 

CB te? eet ws Seis 37%4cOct. 15 Nov. 1 
Dow Chemical . 75c Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
we Chemical pf., 

$1.2 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Sennices Sulphur q. Soc Nov. 15 Dec. 
Gt. Western Electro- 

Chem. 80c Nov. 5 Nov. 15 
Hercules Powder pf. 

OEE EES $1.50 Nov. 4 Nov. 15 
Interchemical Corp. 

pr. 4, mi $1.50 Oct. 20 Nov, 1 
Int’l Nickel of Canada 

pf., q. ey: $1.75 Oct. 4 Nov. 1 
Monsanto Chem. pf., 

$5 : .25 Nov.10 Dec. 1 
ee — oF 

$1.50 Oct. 14 Nov. i 
Nati ead pfd., 

Met.75 Dec. 2 Dec. 15 
N. ~ Zinc ........50c Nov. 19 Dec. 10 
Cree & Gamble, 

...50c Oct. 25 Nov. 15 
Shainin: Williams 50c Oct. 31 Nov. 1 
=e pf., 

; $1.25 Nov. 15 Dee ] 
Skeily Oil ; 50c Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Skelly Oil pfd., q. $1.50 Oct. 4 No 1 
Solvay Amer Corp. 

aS ee $1.371%40ct. 15 Nev. 15 
Sun Oil, qa. 25ce Nov. 25 Dec. 15 
Sun Oil, pf., ¢ $1.50 Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
United Dyewood Corp., 

pfd., q. ‘ $1.75 Dee. 9 Jan 3 
Westvaco Chlorine 

be RN ..25¢ Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
Westvaco Chlorine 

Hla ts. 37%cOct. 11 Nov. 1 

E extra; s semi-annual. 











Hercules 9 Months’ Net— 
$1,968,635 


Hercules Powder reports for the first 
9 months of ’38 net earnings of $1,968,635, 
after providing for depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes. This is equal, after payment 
to $1.20 a share 
on an average of 1,316,710 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding during the period. 
Figures for the first 9 months of ’37 
showed net earnings of $4,283,823, equal, 
after payment of preferred dividends, to 
$6.57 a common share on an average of 
592,527 shares then outstanding. 

Current assets, as shown at the end of 
the third quarter, amount to $21,329,561. 
This represents an 11.7 ratio to current 
liabilities. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties amount to $10,240,253. Dividends of 
90c a share were paid on the common 
stock during the period. 


of preferred dividends, 


Carbide Nets $5,451,980 


Union Carbide and Carbon reports for 
the. 3rd quarter, ending Sept. 30, net in- 
come of $5,451,980.31, equal to 60.42c a 
share on 9,023,138 shares. Third quarter 
earnings of 60.42c a share compare with 
41.25c a share in the second quarter of 
’38 and 46.65c a share in the first quarter 
of 738. 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
-—————- PRICE RANGE S k Earnings** 
October 1938 1937 1936 toc ) Par Shares Divi- -per-share-§——_, 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed dends* 1937 1936 1935 ® 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE October 1938 1938 
56% 57% 361 5 - 5.400 26,100 Abbott Labs. ........... No 640,000 $2.10 2.51 2.21 1.77 
63% 67% gg 30% 44% 861%4 58 33,000 303.100 Air Reduction ......... No 2,566,191 3.00 2.86 2.79 2.05 
187 197 124 258% 145 345 157 14,600 145,200 Allied Chem. & Dye ..... No 2,214,099 7.50 11.19 11.44 8.71 
24 28% 16% 33% 17% 295% 16% 12,600 39,800 Amer. Agric. Chem ..... No 628,296 2.58 2.95 1.57 2.12 
314 14% I 4 Amer. Com. Alcohol .... No 260,930 -50 3.23 4.55 > 3.16 
13%4 Ms 9 30% 8% 35% 20% 27,000 109,300 ] N 3 : 
28% 31% 20 46 22 50 37 3,300 20,400 Archer-Dan.-Midland .... No 549,546 2.00 5.03 3.05 4.20 
62% 63% 36 94 38 84 48 2,500 26,600 Atlas Powder Co. ....... No 248,145 2.25 4.40 4.21 2.81 
120 121% 10 133 101 131 112 410 2,380 5% conv. cum. pfd... 100 68,597 5.00 20.90 20.85 16.93 
25 25% 41% 13 32% 21% 92,900 647,500 Celanese Corp. Amer. No 1,000,000 2.25 2.04 2.33 1.99 
93 96 82 115 90 116 106 6 3,559 OPN SEG. oko ce Oe 100 164,818 7.00 27.07 27.25 35.34 
15% 16% 7% 25% 8% 21% 13 108,900  429'900 Colgate-Palm.-Peet .....- No 1,999,970 —-.50 —.35 1.40 1.36 
103 103 78 104% 95 106% 100 2.100 16,700 ob Ae: Pee 100 19 6.00 3.21 17.13 16.79 
94 98% 53% 125% 65 136% 94 3,800 45,200 Columbian Carbon ...... No 537,406 6.50 8.31 7.48 5.56 
11 12% 5% 21 4 5 245% 14% 116,800 729,600 Commercial Solvents .... No 2,636,878 60 .60 85 1-08 
69% 70% $3 71% 50% 82% 63% 26,000 169,100 Corn Products .......... 25 2,530,000 3.00 2.52 3.86 vo 
75. «175% 162 171% 153 170 158 50 4,400 7% cum, pfd. ...... 100 245,738 7.00 32.96 46.76 a 
39% 40% 25 76% 29% 63 42 3,920 22,540 Devoe & Rayn. A ...... No 95,000 3.25 4.05 4.49 .89 
133 140% 87% 159% 7914 142% 94% 9,400 68.500 Dow Chemical .......... No 945,000 3.35 4.17 4.48 3.29 
146% 150% 90% 180% 98 18434 133 58,200 683,900 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11,041,437 6.25 7.37 7.54 5.04 
1193 119% 109% 112 107%... . 2,300 14,100 Dy A ee cae No 500,000 4.50 TESA 5 5e. Seles 
135 137% 13034 135% 13 136% 129 4,400 29.100 ' 6% cum. deb. ...... 100 1,092,948 6.00 81.70 84.21 56.81 
181 184 121% 198 144 185 156 14,900 134,800 Eastman Kodak ........ No 2,250,921 7.50 9.76 8.23 6.9 
170.-* 371 2-8$7-~ 968 150° - 366-— (353 650 2,600 6% Onmie o. s cs 100 61,657 6.00 362.45 306.64 258.09 
27% 32 19% 32% 18 35% 23% 44,800 224,70) Freeport Texas ......... 10 796,380 1.50 3.30 2.43 1.78 
9% 12% 6% 19 8% 18 9% 12,300 104,809 Gen. Printing Ink ...... 1 735,960 1.20 1.32 1.32 .97 
244% 27% 13 51% 19% 55% 39% 28,500 174,500 Glidden Co. ............ No 799,701 2.60 2.62 3.29 2.74 
48 51% 37 58% 43 6 $214 1,100 6,590 4%4% cum. pfd. 50 199,940 2.25 12.72 15.43 13.23 
101% 102 76% 117% 80% 133 99% 1,100 10,600 Hazel Atlas ............ 25 434,474 6.56 6.67 6.55 7.58 
68% 69% 423% 92% 50 75 42 8.800 123,900 Hercules Powder ....... No 1,316,710 2.62 2.97 3.24 2.12 
132% 135 126% 135% 125 135 126 460 3,1°! 6% cum. pfd. ...... 100 96,194 6.00 50.75 48.97 36.30 
25% 30% 14 47% 15 41% 25% 14,800 198,100 Industrial Rayon ....... No 759,325 2.00 34 2.24 1.00 
27% 27% 15 64% 20 48 37 10,100 60,400 Interchem. ............. No 289,058 2.00 1.44 3.02 2.21 
92 98 80 111% 92 112 107 11,800 13,810 ee Rt. Ee 100 66,917 6.00 12.26 18.97 16.15 
2% 3% 2 9% 2 S% 2% 7,400 94,200 Intern. Agricul. ........ No 438,048 .... 16 —1.55 —.99 
25% 29 15 63% 18% 47% 22% 2,300 27,100 7% cum. IOs kes 100 100,000 3.00 7.70 -23 2.69 
56 57% 36% 73% 37 66% 43% 245,700 3,133,700 Intern. Nickel ......... No 14,584,025 2.25 3.31 2.40 1.65 
28% 28% 19 28% 19% 30 23 3,50 14,700 Intern. Salt ........... No 240, 1.75 2.17 1.70 1.32 
22% 24 193% 36 19%, 36% 29% 1,700 10,500 Kellogg (Spencer) No 500,000 1.60 2.81 2.62 2.22 
56 58% 23% 79 33 8014 47% 75,000 358,809 Libbey Owens Ford ..... No 2,506,117 4.00 4.19 4.14 3.26 
18% 21% 123 26% 14 46% 32% 8,200 95.00" Liquid Carbonic ....... No 00,000 2.75 2.37 1.58 1.29 
35 36% 19% 41% 22 42% 27% 21,200 72,900 Mathieson Alkali ....... No 828,191 1.65 1.81 1.76 1.44 
105 105 67 107% 71 103 79 21,700 170,400 Monsanto Chem. ........ No 1,114,388 3.00 4.40 4.01 3.45 
116% 117% 111 109 105... He 390 —-:12,120 4%% fd... ..:... No 50,000 4.50 SRE ORE Rei 
27% 31 17% 44 18 36% 26% 124,300 545,50 National Lead .......... 10 = 3,098,310 = .50 i 1.71 1.08 
175: °17834..154 171 183 - 3971-185 500 3,800 7% cum, “A” pfd... 100 43,676 7.00 22.86 33.83 25.40 
142 145% 127 150 127 147 137% 180 2,650 6% cum. “B” pfd... 100 103,277 + 6.00 43.77 74.50 49.05 4 
1636 19% 9% 41% 10% 40 9 74,000 748,007 Newport industries ..... 1 19,347 -50 2.22 -98 57 
70% 76 40 103% 5114 82 64 33,600 265,400 Owens-Illinois Glass .... 12.50 2,661,204 4.00 3.51 3.80 2.09 
7 59 39% 65%, 43% 56 40% 26,400 185.40° Procter & Gamble ...... No 6,325,087 2.75 4.08 2.39 2.23 
117% 122% 115 118% 114% 122% 115% 1,040 9,000 ae SS AS Ses 100 169,517 5.00 157.05 94.14 88.15 
15 18% 10 34% 14% 28% 14M% 29,600 214,890 Shell Union Oil ........ No 13,070,625 1.00 1.44 1.35 .37 
105 106% 93 10534 91 127% 102 2,800 22,300 %% cum. pfd. .... 100 79,7 5.00 60.59 57.20 17.92 
243% 34% 18% 60 26% 47% 19% 23,500 $62,900 -Skeliy-O0l 23.6 oo oe 8% No 1,006,348 1.50 6.07 4.42 2.17 
96 96 84 102% 88 132 97% 1,5 5,400 6% cum. pfd. ...... 100 66,300 6.00 97.86 73.16 39.00 
29% 35% 24% 50 26% 48% 32% 56,100 473,500 S. O. Indiana ....... 25 15,235,323 2.30 3.06 3.09 1.98 
52 58% 39% 76 42 0% 51% 133,100 1,090,600 S. O. New Jersey ...... 25 26,224,767 2.50 5.64 3.73 2.39 
7% 8 3% 15 5% 13 5% 17,000 oR Ray RE to gee 5 853,696 .35 1.09 41 +22 
4234 495% 32°, 65% 34% 55% 28% 164,800 1,131,800 Texas Corp. ............ 25 11,386,253 2.25 5.02 4.10 1.57 
31 38 26 44 ae 44% 33 46,000 24.49" Texas Gulf Sulphur ..... No 3,840,000 2.75 3.02 2.57 1.94 
86% 90% $7 111 61% 10534 71% 69.700 791,000 Union Carbide & Carbon. No  95000,743 3.20 4.75 4.09 3.06 
67% 70% 39 91 36% 96% 68 : 11,100 93,500 United Carbon ......... No 397,885 4.50 5.30 5.54 4.71 
27 29% 13% 435% 163 9 31%4 43,900 151,800 U. S. Indus. Alcohol ... No 391,238 ie 1.24 —.20 2.16 
24% 25% 11'° 39 9% 30% 16% 71,300 312,200 Vanadium Corp. Amer... No 376,637 1.00 2.22 40 —1.13 
17 2B IS ec rohan 7,400 22,600 Victor Chem. ......... 5 696,000 1.12 1.01 1.16 1.13 
3% 5% 2% 12% 2 8% 4% 11,400 157,400 Virginia-Caro. Chem. No 486,708 .... —.05 —244 —.79 
26 32% 15% 74 18% 583% 28% 7,800 126,10 6% cum. part. pfd... 100 213,392 1.50 5.88 .44 4.20 
19 20% 10 7% ie 32 1934 ,800 27,90. Westvaco Chlorine ..... No 339,362 1.00 1.46 1.17 1.37 
30% 30% 20 347% 21% 35% 31% 1,800 17,800 CRN “BOS Sas ccc: 30 192,000 1.50 4.09 3.26 $22 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
25% 27% 15% 37 17% {ei 291% 37,700 385,700 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ... 10 2,520,368 _.60 2.09 1.77 1.61 
86 86 50 124 69 116% 99% 650 4,700 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 148,179 7.00 22.32 24.47 21.96 
5% 6% *3 15 3 a. 9 2,200 10,400 Celluloid Corp. ........ 15 194952 1... —9 — —.95 
6% 12 6% 14% 10% 15 11% 200 1,30" Courtaulds’ Ltd. .......; £1 24,000,000 914% 8.64% 8.30% 7.51% 
7% 9% 6 10% 3% 10% 5 1,800 16,500 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No 500,000 .... .43 61 16 
41 41 27 47% 31 55 39 1,000 5,400 Heyden Chem. Corp. .... 100 150,000 2.50 3.94 3.56 3.22 
109% 115% 55 147% 77 140 9814 10,500 91,500 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .. 25 2,142,443 6.50 8.53 7.15 5.32 
109 117% 66 15434 72% 154% 117 5,750 62,650 Sherwin Williams ...... 25 33,927 6.00 8.44 8.04 6.19 
112% 114% 107 114 106% 116 110 360 2,310 5% cum. pfd. ...... 100 137,139 5.00 44.01 41.44 33.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
155% 160 121% 179 115 179 114% 875 4,150 Pennsylvania Salt ...... 50 150,000 8.75 11.79 8.57 5.94 
> PRICE RANGE ———__, Out- 
October 1938 1937 1936 Bonds ae a a 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE October 1938 1938 
103% 105% 99% 109% 99 117% 107% 403,000 2,837,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. OOF. eis che iii Ys 1949 5% M-N _— $25,300,000 
33 38 251% 42% 23 42% 27% 137,000 1,664,000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb ........... 1967 44-5 J 12,067,000 
105% 106% 102% 102% 100% ane ; 17000 489,000 Daw Chemie i in cc ads ceo eaee es 1951 3 J-D 5,000.000 
102% 102% 100 102 98% 102% 96% 11,000 198,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 1942 5 M-N 5,633,000 
32% 353% 24% 35% 21% 39 278,000 1,823,000 Lautaro Nitrate n inc. deb. .............. 1975 4 J-D 30,500,000 
23. 23 «20% 28% 20% 35 eae Pema og a pe eae omaroetg aac 1948 6 A-D ,500,000  ] 
104% 105 96% 102 93 1014 94% SOR G00: 45,900,000 Meee! Union Ol ..c cei. can ccc cet ecccds 1951 3% M-S 58,800,000 
104 104% 90% 102% 94 102 96% Rin es, Se: SEI RIED oasis ok Sok sn come cls ok Chew ees 1951 4 J-J 9,000,000 
103 103 95 105 93% 105 103 54,00. aromas nemn, Core, debs a. cis cn liieedd cokes 1944 6 M-S 1,600,000 
106% 107% 102% 105% 100 106 101% 341,000 3,300,000 Texas Corp. dipte ae e Ne GM aie agen ahs Sor ks 1951 3% J-D 60,000,000 
99 99% 77 111 81 98% 85% 97,000 532,000 Vanadium Corp. conv. .................0- 1941 5 A-O 2,800,000 


* Paid in 1937, including extras but excluding dividends paid in stock. 
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Coke Production in 1937 


Final statistics of the coke industry in 
’37, based on complete returns received by 
the Bureau of Mines, are given in the vari- 
ous tables on this and succeeding pages. 
Compilations marked B.M. were made 
under the direction of H. L. Bennit, Coal 
Economics Division, and M. van Siclen, 
chief engineer. Generally speaking, the 
tables reproduced have been shortened 
and largely deal with the byproducts of 
the coking industry, rather than with the 
coke and coal aspects. 

Byproduct coke production in ’37 re- 
flected the generally high rate of steel pro- 
duction maintained during the year except 
in the final 6 months when business con- 
ditions turned downward and which move- 
ment became highly accelerated in the last 
quarter. The output in ’37 of 49,210,748 
tons was nearly 11% greater than the 
44,569,100 tons reported in ’36. Production, 
of course, in the current year so far is 
well below that of the like period for ’37. 
For the first 9 months production of by- 
product coke has reached only 22,062,718 
tons, as compared with 39,114,971 tons 
in the first 3 quarters of ’37. Naturally 
the output of byproducts including coal- 
tar chemicals has been affected. Benzol 
production in the first 9 months of ’38 
has almost been halved, the figures being 
48,841,000 gals. for ’38 and 93,592,000 for 
37. 

One of the most striking facts to be 
noted from the ’37 report is the tremend- 
ous increase in the output of naphthalene. 
Following the serious scarcity which pre- 
vailed in this country a few years back 








Value of Byproducts and of Coke, Including Breeze, per Ton of Coke Produced 


in the U. S., 1915-37 




























B. M. 

Byproduct 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1936 1937 
Ammonia and compounds ............ $0.70 $1.16 $0.69 $0.50 $0.310 $0.287 $0.326 
Light oil and its derivatives (including 

WOOD one ie ss ce hws voce 52 -61 .54 .527 -435 438 -435 
Surplus gas sold or used ............ .61 1.05 1.54 1.754 1.832 1.589 1.483 
Se We EEE TR Rae ee Ce ee als 25 21 .30 .344 .368 .344 375 
Miscellaneous products .............. 03 .061 032 .039 .066 

2.11 3.04 3.07 3,188 2.977 2.697 2.685 
Fe NE TH GON os os Sick ae wks 1 aa .29 312 170 .197 a3 
reene Mrodweed 6 ei chic deb ccs 2 14 22 .208 170 .163 .162 
Total value of byproducts including Rag 4 eas 

Ce NE OE 6 oe soc nS eh ests 2.19 3.40 3.58 3.708 3.317 3.057 3.060 
Value of coke produced .............. 3.45 10.15 5.28 4.836  %5.063 85.064 5.026 
Total value of coke and byproducts.... 5.64 13.55 8.86 8.544 8.380 8.121 8.086 

1Included in tar sold; 2 Estimate included in total; *The average receipts per ton of coke 
sold during these years were $5.828 in ’36 and $6.111 in ’37. 
Statistics, Coke Industry, ’37 
B. ° 
Byproduct Total 
Byproduct coke produced: se nis 

At merchant plants: 

RI, ik. Ge eG LAW: ghee ote es Sat wale LUE Cen net tons 13,076,539 13,076,539 
Ey eS As cee b lcac Cae Ok hae RCT doh k hee cat oe Oak hn hada $84,334,632 $84,334,632 

At furnace plants: 

CES Se SRO, get oe ee REE ARE wb s eatienin net tons 36,134,209 36,134,209 
fo SRS RSS ie ae ge Pb, Hig eel PR SN RPI SNe $163,021,120  $163,021,120 

Total: 

NE insoh hag cote ere ek Soa Me Whee ss We Gritnd > o 4% Ge ees net tons 49,210,748 
elie tg MET asd a os ha i,8 Ado @ Waars BON ewe cee a Rrty $247,355,752 
Byproducts produced: 
pt Waal ntti WER ied CT PRE AG AWA ROSE wos S00 HERE CRA M cu. ft. 757,628,942 757,628,942 
I ok eee aie Gre rete ie Se ee Ue agit te 6 SAS ee cw’ ..%o 1.84 1.84 
Ce Sh COMME CU sono fh wale & vieey o 6c eas be ny wale % 37.04 37.04 
Se MONE MO WINE 90 Cl ac cada ca Unet abs cpee ee wee os % 61.12 61.12 

Tar cete see cesecebesesscesesceeesesereedecercereanceeee gals. 603,053,288 603,053,288 

Ammonium sulfate or equivalent .................c eee eees Ibs. 1,506,431,251  1,506,431,251 

UTE ORB ho a eras biuret Siglo b Sekclc e685 6 v-aehe Ried gals. 187,054,346 187,054,346 
Yield of byproducts per ton of coal: 

ee ak as CPO. Cae ed's one Bed es CR Swe wae M cu. ft 10.89 10.89 

Te. a ts ne ay < at pe Saas + & oy .ace§ Marelacak he bres 6 tn WE 8.67 8.67 

Ammonium sulfate or equivalent 21.84 21.84 

INNS PME EN CS 2a ira ws Sai Ute eh buerc'e jie de weak on eewans 2.86 2.86 
Value of byproducts sold: 

pe ee Ee EES SILTY Pe SCPE EEE TOT OPT Peete Be ga $72,961,697 $72,961,697 

ar: 
a cals aE SEDC OR cnie Wee RA a 8 Cea to Oia OL ARAU Se aero erd ss $18,456,483 18,456,483 
INU: DEON ros pits WEG or ak.c ak dle cis steea ea pe cis $10,490,075 10,490,075 

Atenas Geliate OF cUrWOlet onc occas lee c cede vveeences $16,048,325 $16,048,325 

Cerne Tiree XE AU CERO UNEUOD iicS Xian snk cried cc's 0a bis Kelnere,s $20,215,404 $20,215,404 

CO I hee alk Sh ik Gibran a8 ph orien 6k b.o Wile o6.4\4. biu'e'vis $4,442,929 $4,442,929 
Total value of coke, breeze, and byproducts? ..................05, $397,925,273  $411,706,484 


l Includes naphthalene and tar derivatives. 


2Includes value of tar used by the coke plants. 























Crude Light Oil and Derivatives Produced and Sold at Coke-Oven Plants in the U. S. in ’37, By States 










WRU er Peds Maleate cook Does Cee 

MOMMIES WN WEP vos dc is. 25 hoe Uses 
At merchant plants 
At furnace plants 


Grand total, ’36 
Change in ’37, % 


Se ee a ee ars 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Excludes 11,113,150 gallons valued at $955,459 of crude oil sold as such. 















B. M. 
Crude oil produced Total derived 
products Total 
Number obtained from derived Value of 
of Gals. Refined on refinery products derived 
active Total per ton of premises operations sold! products 
plants (gals.) coal coked (gallons) (gals.) (gals. ) sold! & 
7 16,536,053 2.81 15,262,617 13,424,517 12,875,046 $1,479,368 2 
1 2,325,559 3.22 2,320,022 1,803,373 1,644,311 a al 
5 9,925,300 2.56 5,115,126 4,233,636 4,166,055 495,684 ® 
4 18,983,999 2.70 19,547,814 16,722,110 16,874,784 2,152,623 
1 6,238,540 2.99 6,217,697 5,370,217 5,526,498 ? ; 
3 7,201,206 2.50 4,875,833 4,414,562 803,441 2 i] 
7 15,761,103 2.56 26,042,804 22,166,551 22,727,293 3,387,363 = 
14 26,480,820 2.81 25,210,713 20,271,494 20,118,453 2,694,724 = 
10 61,353,947 3.26 59,657,052 52,684,412 51,454,445 5,992,680 8 
1 299,718 2.31 301,893 221,814 219,054 27,998 —~ 
1 1,058,706 4.01 1,054,733 810,883 798,328 2 M 
4 8,503,995 3.31 8,543,251 7,359,042 6,975,646 998,765 
8 12,385,400 2.20 7,881,240 7,019,695 6,921,701 1,041,642 
0 es x 8 ¢ 989,098 5 
66 187,054,346 . 2.86 182,030,795 156,502,306 151,105,055 19,259,945 bys 
25 34,488,753 2.35 30,879,561 26,911,840 27,091,829 4,052,719 Lad 
41 152,565,593 3.01 151,151,234 129,590,466 124,013,226 15,207,226 ~~] 
62 170,234,202 2.91 163,990,960 140,972,234 136,294,329 17,967,013 : 
+6.5 +9.9 —1.7 +11.0 +11.0 +10.9 +7.2 r) 
; s 
2 Included under “Undistributed.” ry 
cd 
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Ceke Production Data, 1937, p. 2 
Statistical Trends of the Coke Industry, 1915-1937 
Coke produced: 1915 1923 1933 1935 1936 1937 
GI oss ish won cule oN De od EARS GROANS LD Ta ee net tons ve 508,255 19,379,870 911,058 917,208 1,706,063 3,164,721 
—— bins ow BIO a, +40 bee sie Rea ee oa ER ee eee ae ee 072,895 37,597,664 26,678,136 34,224,053 44,569,121 49,210,748 
OE io is od oS Rieck 4 scm alae epee ps Sane Cee REE et ee wilted rH "581, 150 56,977,534 27,589,194 35,141,261 46,275,184 52,375.469 
% cf .Antal from byproduct: ovene | 66 oc. ks oot cakes oe So Fe Saws aoe he 33.8 66.0 96.7 97.4 r 94.0 
— of producers, end of year, all coke ...........02ccceesee net tons 21,221,737 2,865,260 2,829,384 1,732,066 2,595,287 
vens: 
Bechive, in-existernce Gnd Of FOee 3.00). o5:6 oi sie's ealawesle ep ebt see bles 93,110 62,349 16,857 13,674 13,012 12,194 
Byproduct, in existetice Gill of, YORr ks Fc. vs pene. catewcthe verses ts 6,268 11,156 13,053 12,860 12,849 12,718 
Byproduct, under construction end of year .............eeeeeeeeee 1,191 629 = ‘ 122 305 259 
Yield of byproducts per ton of coal charged: 
ee A eh gk SG DN DA Oe OM AL Ca Seoten Eee gals. 7.1 8.1 9.39 9.18 8.86 8.67 
Ammonium sulfate or pe | a eR SPE Pare ree oe fa te IG) ia Ibs. 20.1 21.2 22.18 22.59 22.14 21.84 
RAMUS OE «iis. oso hai tha pa engble Sa wh ar ele ES aco win teats ie gals. 1.5 2.7 2.79 2.98 2.91 2.86 
Surplus gas Pe ES A NR ee NRE ee Ee RET M. cu. ft. 4.3 5.9 7.14 7.04 6.85 6.66 
Average gross receipts of byproducts per ton of coke: 
"PRE DONE ROE BUNGE. |. Bo bo 5 Sa hs 3c oa Pee es Olas eee ed ota $0.25 $0.51 $0.506 $0.538 $0.541 0.588 
Ammonia and its compounds sity Mtece es aad swan aaa ae aE Ee $0.70 $0.84 $0.269 $0.310 $0.287 0.326 
Light oil and its derivatives (including naphthalene) ................ $0.52 $0.51 $0.461 $0.435 $0.43 $0.435 
Survie @60-G018 08 MOON = 0650s s 7 so <4 50nd tS aE Re phew beabebanes $0.61 $1.37 $2.099 $1.832 $1.589 $1.483 
Total byprodacts,-indiuding breese ©. 6. 6. aes os oe heen eisa davenece $2.19 $3.48 $3.549 $3.317 $3.057 $3.060 
1 No data; 2 Furnace and foundry coke only. 
(1936), much larger facilities were added Byproducts Obtained from Coke-Oven Operations in the U. S., °37' 
which have eliminated this condition en- (Exclusive of screenings or breeze) 
tirely and the ’37 total of 115,979,238 Ibs. B. M. ~~ 
es 
of crude and refined contrasts very Product Unit — Production Quantity Value 
strongly with the 4,632,266 Ibs. in ’32 and . EES NE a yng tt —~ 
‘ We eit an P yrertar tae y Wad als Giah xo bio pi 053, ,648, »456, .04 
the 10,743,471 Ibs. in ’34. Thus, ample <a awe tbs 
supplies have been assured for the growth Ammonia: 
: : : URN 45 crew ie Soi ck ba oe xe aes Ibs. 1,289,740,739  1,332,308,748 14,477,234 011 
and expansion of phthalic anhydride pro- has ,289,740, ,332,308, ,477, : 
© P 3 P y ; P Ammonia liquor (NHg3 content) i 54,172,628 52,394,717 1,571,091 .030 
duction and, in turn, of the synthetic coat- case 
ings. hortage of naphthalene in ’36 foil mae os 
ings. The shortage of naphtha Sulfate equivalent of all forms ..... “  1,506,431,251  1,541,887,616 
with its sharp rise in price was largely : 
as: 
caused by an embargo on the crude by Used under boilers, etc. ........ Mie to 32,776,758 1,969,693 .060 
the German government. The hahaa of Used in steel or affiliated plants ..... gt eae oe 251,571,649 25,419,223 101 
the embargo was to conserve material for Distributed through city mains ..... “ 3757,628,942 150,936,668 42,657,825 .283 
the manufacture of carbon black and a Sold for industrial use ...... ....... wht G Nonna era 27,757,884 2,914,956 -105 
substitute for linseed oil. Little has been 463,042,959 72,961,697 .158 
heard of these developments and over the har silk tik Maataltins: 
past 18 months increasing amounts of Conde) tit 6... 5... 60. a8 gals. 187,054,346 11,113,150 955,459 086 
foreign crude naphthalene have been Benzol, crude and refined ......... A 21,660,522 22,140,936 2,928,471 132 
offered DO WME eda ose 35 eee “ 95,526,695 93,767,208 8,384,863 089 
; Toluol, crude and refined .......... i 20,896,724 20,173,723 5,350,087 .265 
eet MADUNINE sci s Si00c 5 Seve i 5,725,918 5,255,014 988,411 188 
PRE Ss Rs oles IN Gs ere ae Oe Ce eee “ 4,562,344 4,245,316 1,176,723 .277 
Other light oil products, ........... é 8,130,103 5,522,858 431,390 .078 
Av. Yield of Coke and Byproducts Per 4156,502,306 162,218,205 20,215,404 125 
Net Ton of Coal Charged in Byproduct Naphthalene, crude and refined ....... Ibs 60,797,108 60,315,581 1,182,992 020 
Tar derivatives: 
* ° 
Ovens in the U. S., 1936-37 Creosote oil, distillate as such ....gals 15,401,597 14,900,402 1,452,879 .098 
B. M. Creosote oil in coal-tar solution ..... " 1,908,550 1,048,044 89,223 085 
Product Unit 1936 1937 PO CURE. BUG sip oa see v0 oRN net tons 236,312 4,314 36,848 8.541 
te eee Tee ye a Ibs. 1,409 1,414 Cilbar ter - Gesiwahives = So 6 oie Ss ne chs <i es 1,310,612 dis x 
TM. adhe ugtatede ck © Cee gals 8.86 8.67 RN Gat. d os eens Oman gals 104,738 110,181 43,272 393 
Ammonium sulfate or Sodium phenolate $066 60 5b H 04s teen we i 154,112 147,545 11,605 -079 
qmuneateh acs oe sce Ibs. 122.14 Ret Bk SUR SN os 6 Scie ca hk cn cs wantowies ae 315,498 Sky 
“ety oe gals. * 2.91 * 2.86 Value of all byproducts sold ............ %132,124,838 
as: 
es i vecledh M cu. ft. 11.06 10.89 1 Includ SO eee Auten ts . : 4 
“ neiudes products o ar istillation conducte y coke-Oven operators under same corporate 
Surplus sold or used be 6.85 6.66 name, except, however, phenol and other tar acids produced at Clairton, Pa.; ? Includes gas wasted 
Firing ovens ....... 4.02 4.03 and gas used for heating retorts; * Refined on the premises to make the derived products shown, 
Wael 6Bisii cade > 19 .20 182,030,795 gals. * Total gals. cf derived products; 5 Ammonia thiocyanate, asphalt paint, carbolates, 


1 Average for plants recovering this com- 


modity. 


crude ferro cyanide, cyanogen sludge, extide covering, insecticides, light carbolic oils, pyridine oil, 


sodium carbolate, sodium prussiate, spent soda solution, 


sulfur brimstone, 


* Exclusive of the value of breeze production, which in "39 amounted to $7,954,608. 


and vented vapors; 





Av. Receipts Per Unit of Coke-Oven Byproducts Sold, 1913-37 





1 Includes xylol. 
war. 5 Crude and refined not separated 


2 Trade quotations, New York Market; used to avoid disclosing individual operators’ reports. 


B. M. 

Sul Surplus Benzol Motor Toluol 
Tar fate gas refined benzol refined 
Gal Lb. M cu. ft Gal. Gal. Gal. 

c c c c c 

2.5 3.1 8.8 227.0 8 2$0.29 
2.6 2.8 10.2 56.8 ‘ 2.45 
3.7 4.3 14.0 26.0 22.7 .300 
4.9 2.3 17.0 22.4 16.6 -261 
4.9 1.6 17.9 517.6 14.1 a) 
4.1 .09 18.2 512.4 8.9 8 .275 
4.3 1.0 16.3 514.0 9.0 8 .274 
4.8 1.0 15.8 513.2 8.9 5 265 


8 No data. 


Solvent 
naphtha! 
Gal. 


— refined 


Naphthalene 
Lb. 


*Not reported during the 
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Byproduct Coke Produced, U. S., °37 








By Months 
B. M. 
Furnace Other Total 
Month plants plants byproduct 
Monthly production: 

ee we 3,241,600 1,119,100 4,360,700 
DOMES ss ca cae 2,996,500 996,400 3,992,900 
| er aes 3,355,000 1,140,500 4,495,500 
ee Sos eee 3,310,300 1,040,600 4,350,900 
MGR ve ce 3,375,600 1,104,100 4,479,700 
SONGS 5 35. Ss 2,917,500 1,107,300 4,024,800 
SR i es ee 3,316,100 1,107,800 4,423,900 
| akas a 3,469,300 1,104,100 4,573,400 
PG So ers ae 3,334,700 1,093,100 4,427,800 
ER eae 2,910,500 1,124,600 4,035,100 
WOU: ts osc wed 2,142,700 1,079,600 3,222,300 
Dee {i -vn ee 1,764,400 1,059,400 2,823,800 

ee” sos 36,134,200 13,076,600 49,210,800 

Average daily production: 

ba a Rey 104,568 36,100 140,668 
See oe 107,018 35,586 142,604 
bo Sarees 108,226 36,790 145,016 
Se ee ee 110,343 34,687 145,030 
May .:.... 108,890 35,616 144,506 
TORR Se sas 97,250 36,910 134,160 
5 RT 106,971 35,735 142,706 
Pat ee 5's 111,913 35,616 147,529 
ea 67s aka 111,156 36,437 147,593 
TURES fais a 93,887 36,278 130,165 
i. eee. 71,423 35,987 107,410 
i par 56,916 34,174 91,090 

Fee 98,998 35,826 134,824 





Price Comparison of Important Coal-Tar 
Chemicals Jan. 1, ’37-Jan. 1, 38 


Acid Cresylic, high boil ..... 7 

je ee aber ean FY -92 
Meaeel... tania eeie Fa. Ses -16 .16 
ROOM Sle ee sv cae cs 10 12% 
Creosote oil, Grade 1, tanks 13 13% 

PMR es CARN 8. kw ae -113 .122 
Naphthalene, crude, dom. ... 2.75 2.60 
Naphthalene, ref’d, balls, 

SER ae 07% 07% 
Orthodichlorbenzene ........ .05 .06 
Paradichlorbenzene ......... .16 Pe 
WORE Bic cose S sno 13% 14% 
Solvent naphtha, tanks ..... 31 31 
Tar acut-od 18% «2... 21 22% 

ETON Pare cla Ske owen tae ts 244 2614 
ONO GNOME c's 5s ne 3 Rens .30 30 
DeVtiny WME i. oa Saw aes 30 30 
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Coal-tar chemical prices during ’37 were 
decidedly firm with but very few excep- 
tions. The exceptionally firm position of 
crude naphthalene at the opening of the 
year, however, failed to last very long. 
The major reasons for this have been 
commented on previously. The price of 
domestic material opened the year at $2.75 
per 100 Ibs., went to $2.85 very shortly. 
In February a 5c reduction was announced 
and a month later a 15c reduction fol- 
lowed. From then on larger quantities of 
both domestic and imported became avail- 
able and the market definitely changed 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ one. 

The year ’37 saw a very firm market in 
cresylic acid and prices for both domestic 
and imported rose rapidly when it became 
apparent that stocks were inadequate. At 
one period in the first quarter stocks were 
almost unobtainable on spot. A combin- 





ation of circumstances contributed to this 
situation, the most important being the 
cessation by Germany of the export of 
over a million pounds annually. Addi- 
tional factors were in the widening use in 
industry, particularly in the resin field, 
and the threat of the possibility that Eng- 
land would also place an embargo on ex- 
ports in order to conserve supplies. In 
April the condition reached the acute stage 
and an lle advance was announced for the 
low-boiling grade, bringing the market to 
90c. At the -same time the resin grade 
was increased 14c to the basis of 1034c. 
A month later high-boiling was advanced 
from 83c to 89c, low-boiling from 90c to 
92c, while the quotations for resin-grade 
were quoted as being nominal. These were 
the high points for the year. 

In June the price changes in the coal- 
tar chemical group included an increase 





Ammonia Produced and Sold from Coke-Oven Plants in ’37, by States, in Lbs. 


B. M. 


Sulfate equivalent 











Number of all forms 
of Per ton Produced as— Sold as— 
active of coal Liquor Sulfate Liquor (NH; content) 
State plants Total coked Sulfate (NHsg content) Quantity Value Quantity Value 
MN DAG Ss ade CG EUS see tilon Cea 7 144,118,327 24.48 125,122,491 4,748,959 113,653,896 $1,444,208 4,784,357 $162,191 
CR CEN Suey ss Daal ate ce ss 1 16,955,200 23.46 16,955,200 aa) 18,122,919 1 
MP CON Wil cain eS UN pace oe kee Oo a Keke 7 87,201,369 21.03 64,608,729 5,648,160 64,060,092 643,549 5,730,533 1 
PUREE iraied be ES ccc hb New ka be PEs 6 143,042,231 18.85 125,946,503 4,273,932 116,869,983 1,240,291 4,169,886 104,331 
WT SEES ea 2a OS BES Oo kts 8 tee 1 43,949,685 21.08 43,949,685 i 42,177,338 1 ; 
Pe PERE Cre Rock eta os eS ERE Se 2 37,725,092 23.35 34,976,300 687,198 39,356,420 i 678,941 2 
SRS. Sven ced-aite eos shaw ote Core 8 66,067,708 20.56 30,916,008 8,787,925 29,651,214 383,227 8,269,123 228,120 
PMG oo oh db Mods eK S Cede bee 3 16,582,715 16.54 16,582,715 ds 16,273,677 173,639 
OR Se dete Cees aie tens a eed 2 28,224,885 19.68 28,224,885 ese 28,648,344 1 “4 aa 
Weer Me ok he cua ae akc wciskn pas7es 8 150,853,252 21.88 121,982,080 7,217,793 131,875,257 1,479,412 7,254,510 228,053 
NU ss EN oa wea so Ao alte it 14 200,595,930 21.32 161,006,658 9,897,318 168,387,179 1,780,207 9,365,816 295,474 
SPREE Ree ere 12 459,539,764 23.08 440,520,824 4,754,735 479,838,829 4,980,271 4,240,291 143 464 
| SNE MR eer pene ie vow wae on ee 1 2,902,694 22.39 2,902,694 2,013,000 26,572 
MIE ck iccas chsh nd ota ve eee: 1 7,081,508 26.82 7,081,508 7,769,855 
We Bas 3s Oe bods oie ek ce Sea ee 3 48,989,973 23.07 48,989,973 a 54,501,171 587,129 
Conn., Ky., Miss., R. I., and Wise. 5 52,600,918 20.68 19,974,486 8,156,608 19,109,574 229,484 7,901,260 200,278 
po Rr te ee i ore es ae wore 1,509,245 209,180 
TOM SONG Od hoes eek 81 1,506,431,251 21.84 1,289,740,739 54,172,628 1,332,308,748 14,477,234 52,394,717 1,571,091 
At merchant plants ............ 38 383,408,295 21.79 223,446,603 39,990,423 230,626,834 2,608,117 39,278,125 1,177,106 
At furnace plants .............. 43 1,123,022,956 21.86 1,066,294,136 14,182,205 1,101,681,914 11,869,117 13,116,592 393,985 
ees WEE Oe ois fae n Ras Nes ct 81 1,388,682,583 22.14 1,199,645,603 47,259,245 1,123,343,067 11,484,191 46,907 237 1,328,788 
COO Eo aes TO 6 4b as eur teo nee 0.0 +8.5 —1.4 +7.5 +14.6 +18.6 +26.1 +11.7 +18.2 





1Included under “Undistributed.” 
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of %c for creosote oil, a le advance in 
shingle stain oil, a 25c per barrel rise in 
crude coal-tar, a 1%c advance in 15% 
tar acid oil, and a 2c rise in the 25% 
grade. By June steel operations had be- 
gun to drop very sharply with the result- 
ant decline in coking operations. This led 
to serious shortages of the coal-tar sol- 
vents, including, of course, benzol, solvent 
naphtha, xylol, and toluol. 

It was quite noticeable that the heavy 
demand for at least certain members of 
the coal-tar group held up for several 
months longer than the call for chemicals 
in the other groups. To a very large ex- 
tent this was due to an unusually heavy 
demand for export. While business activ- 
ity in the U. S. showed definite signs of 
contraction in the latter part of the 2nd 
quarter the export trade in coal-tar chem- 
icals was sufficiently large to keep sur- 
pluses from accumulating. By July the 
slump in the automotive field became quite 
pronounced and the shortage of toluol and 
xylol ceased, but benzol continued scarce. 
That the export trade did have a very 
definite influence in the coal-tar chemical 
picture is evidenced by the fact that the 
total for the first 6 months of ’37 amounted 
to $8,013,000 as against $7,425,000 in the 
like period of ’36. Inthe same periods im- 
ports showed a gain of 33%. The gain in 
exports was caused by larger exports of 
finished materials, for exports of crude de- 
clined somewhat during the first 6 months, 
due to smaller shipments of crude coal-tar, 
pitch and certain other crudes. 

Even as late as September a better de- 
mand was in evidence for coal-tar chem- 
icals than was reported for other chemical 
groups. A long expected rise in phenol 
was announced, the increase of 4c bring- 
ing the price level up to 13%4c in tanks and 
14%4c for drums in carload lots. Much of 
the increased demand came from the plas- 
tics and resin field. 

Like cresylic, a very serious shortage 
of phthalic anhydride was a feature of the 
coal-tar chemical market for the first half 
of the year. At times spot deliveries were 
unobtainable and producers were forced in 
many instances to ration deliveries. Prices, 
however, were not advanced. In the last 
few months of the year the slump in busi- 
ness activity changed this situation. Also, 
at least one of the important producers 
announced plans for materially increasing 
production facilities, 

By November and December the sharp 
decline in general manufacturing activity 
reduced quite radically the domestic con- 
_sumption of coal-tar chemicals. This was 
particularly true of the coal-tar solvents, 
intermediates and dyestuffs. At the same 
time much of the export market was lost 
when foreign customers, particularly in 
Japan, suddenly stopped purchasing. 
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Production of Byproducts at Byproduct Coke Plants owned by City Gas Com- 
panies (Public Utilities) and Included by Bureau of Census in Manufactured- 
Gas Industry, and at all other Byproduct Coke Plants, °37 

















B. M. 
Plants 
Plants not owned by city 
owned by city gas companies 
Product gas companies (public utilities) Total 
POEM OL MONVR. DUBOIS NOs cy ots cc 65 20 85 
Coke: 
OR 5 ee ee see net tons 45,699,231 3,511,517 49,210,748 
MNES Gch wlchie Suu CEU N al & cloths Manito en EE $223,873,967 $23,481,785 $247,355,752 
APR UE ooo ices Sac See SAE eRe ee $4.90 $6.69 $5.03 
Tar: . 
SCI oooh 65 a rick a ee eee gals 555,607,964 47,445,324 603,053,288 
Sales: 
OO et ae lec es oukes oe gals. 341,254,792 45,393,686 386,648,478 
I Ces. einen Bs we 0 Oe ea re eee $16,397,396 $2,059,087 $18,456,483 
COUN ROI 2s 555 oh ow Ca Mok hee Bh eee $0.048 $0.045 $0.048 
Ammonia: 
Production (NHg3 equivalent of all forms) Ibs.... 350,803,763 25,804,050 376,607,813 
Liquor (NHsg content): 
RON os 55 -o ayn dk da Sot ee ea eee Ibs 49,717,008 4,455,620 54,172,628 
Noa ak alce's » hoa las ee es Se ae lbs. 47,970,372 4,424,345 52,394,717 
WE RA oo ck kode nae eek eke $1,482,593 $88,498 $1,571,091 
Sulfate: 
CEO gi cic bees ous te cdhaes cane Ibs 1,204,347,020 85,393,719  1,289,740,739 
ae soc Mids cae caw s Ob WOR oneL Ibs. 1,246,437,212 85,871,536  1,332,308,748 
SMAI <2 es 0g R055 eT Sieg MER Sa A NE Deas $13,533,822 $943,412 $14,477,234 
Crude light oil: 
MEINE Sh eg Se as ye an ee eg gals 183,223,825 3,830,521 187,054,346 
eee car ink RE Cee oe gals. 8,322,515 2,790,635 11,113,150 
WO diate Cua shin. 8 ca hae RE Pe $707,807 $247,652 $955,459 
Light oil derivatives: 
NUONR 0 sexla wd ord S a ess eal wc aig oe gals 155,610,298 892,008 156,502,306 
ates Diss caine ere ae bine’s Uistans Whee eal gals 150,225,547 879,508 151,105,055 
MOS Bee cs cidae sade OS Na Paes ee $19,128,211 $131,734 $19,259,945 
Naphthalene, crude and refined: 
MINERS as et Ee Te ee NN rape ee Ibs. 59,863,754 933,354 60,797,108 
NE SNE ys gui ins Lo aed oaluntas ttenie Mae lbs. 59,384,227 931,354 60,315,581 
MMM ied CN eree So Wok bho ROE ee $1,167,536 $15,456 $1,182,992 
All othec products; walue (5. 666.0655. NAT Soe ccs $3,126,280 $133,657 $3,259,937 





Production and Sales of Coal-Tar Crudes at Byproduct Coke Plants and Tar 
Refineries, 1937: 


B. M. 
RO RR NS ots Ss ke a LaMaTOTe BN oe ce Saas ext $ 680,465 
Tar distilled? CWateretia :O8r oS ceca sak RE a Oe BE se Re 822,434 
PORNO oon ones os ee JOR BONO t a: WR hs os cs ewes 16,737,898 
WOU oxo racket ink e ee Bea net oee a a eS Sa 18,240,797 


(In addition, 88,588,133 gals. of crude tar were refined at plant by the coke operators, products 
of which are included below.) 


Unit of Production 


s Unit 
quantity quantity Quantity Value value 
TRS oc St Ses cae eee eet gal. 603,053,288 386,648,478 $18,456,483 $0.048 
Light oil derivatives: 
ee Pe area “g 187,103,087 11,153,337 962,836 .086 
Benzol (except motor benzol) ...... = 26,795,497 322,140,936 $2,928,471 -132 
Pee I Son 5 Uo cc ak ae 95,526,695 93,767,208 8,384,863 .089 
* Toluol, crude and refined? ........ 20,896,724 20,173,723 5,350,087 -265 
OE MAUI os. ich ek eased st: 7,077,114 6,343,220 1,295,500 -204 
PWN (aie aes wake wna Ov das eR ele kee ied 4,562,344 4,245,316 1,176,723 .277 
Other light oil products .......... “3 12,842,115 11,806,798 1,871,115 158 
Naphthalene, crude and refined® ...... lb. 115,979,238 109,394,319 2,534,526 .023 
pe SE RSS ene Rate ey ee Oa Sess gal. 107,293,751 107,485,199 12,472,500 -116 
Tars, crude and refined? ............ - 23,756,212 23,144,241 1,711,437 -074 
NS as big bs 0 anise hack pS ek ates - 155,088,720 155,745,590 12,907,947 .083 
ee CR os es speek si 34,550,805 8,313,627 1,406,736 .169 
TE UR Sn eae yoo ve ek Keo a ton 893,715 315,443 4,382,466 13.893 
PMA OE COR Se cn eS Saks - 181,495 91,983 1,131,812 12.305 








? Data for coke ovens reported to Bureau of Mines, and for tar refineries and others reporting 
to the Tariff Commission, unless otherwise noted; 2? Reported to the Tariff Commission only; 
® Reported to the Bureau of Mines only; Includes motor benzol, toluol, xylol and sales of benzol 
reported to the Tariff Commission and other light oil products reported to the Bureau of Mines; 
® Includes crude and refined naphthalene reported to the Bureau of Mines and crude naphthalene 
reported to the Tariff Commission; *Includes crude tar acids reported to the Tariff Commission 
and the Bureau of Mines, and phenol and sodium phenolate reported to the Bureau of Mines. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Production magnesia and nitrogenous fertilizers from dolomite. No. 
2,130,240. Otto Kippe, Osnabruck, Germany, to Klockner-Werke A.-G., 
Castrop- Rauxel, Germany. 


Cellulose 


Production hydrolyzed cellulose acetate. No. 2,129,052. Charles R. 
Fordyce, Rochester, . to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Saponification organic "esters of cellulose. No. 2,129,995. Henry 
Dreyfus, London, England. 

Preparation alkyl ethers of cellulose. No. 2,130,998. Eugene J. Lorand 
to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 


Chemical Specialty 


Process waterproofing material with an aqueous emulsion of a hydro- 
carbon waterproofing agent; pre-treating material with solution of an 
emulsion stabilizer, then mixing material with a quick-breaking aqueous 
emulsion of a waterproofing agent free of colloidal powders. No. 2,128,- 
464. Lester_Kirschbraun, Leonia, N. J., to Patent and Licensing yng 
New York City. 

Preparation of a size; mixing sodium rosin, solid alkali and a solution of 
alkali, there being insufficient water to give a liquid product in which the 
total ‘alkali used is sufficient to saponify the rosin, the dry alkali con- 
stituting from 10 to 50% of the total. No. 2,128,482. William Harry 
Harding, Rockville Centre, N. Y., to American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York City. 

Printing ink for printing presses, having rollers of the glue, glycerine 
and water type, which is non-drying on the press at ordinary temperatures. 
No. 2,128,672. Albert E. Gessler, Yonkers, N. Y., to Interchemical Corp., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Manufacture drier for paints, varnishes, etc., comprising a_ castor 
oil metal compound. No. 2,128,732. Remmet Priester, Deventer, Nether- 
lands, to Naamlooze Vennootschap Industrieele Maatschappij Voorheen 
Noury & Van Der Lande, Deventer, Netherlands. 

Method of flocking; first applying adhesive to material. No. 2,128,811. 
Fred L. Foster to Ranap Co., both of Lynn, Mass. 

_ Production composition cork; mixing comminuted cork with a resinous 
binder. No. 2,128,880. Kenneth M. Irey and Lawrence M. Debing, 
Palisades Park, N. J., to Resinox Corp., New York City. 

Production asphalt in solvent refinement of petroleum Ta icles. No. 
2,128,885. John Ward Poole, Jaffrey, N. 

Preparation a morpholine ethanol ethyl ether; hydrogenating a morpholine 
ethanol vinyl ether in vapor phase in presence of a catalyst. No. 2,128,- 
887, Alexander L. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., corp. of New York. 

Resilient cork composition; mixing comminuted cork with a partially 
reacted thermo-setting, synthetic resin and a compatible cork softening 
agent. No. 2,128,894. Samuel C. Bond, Holly Oak, Del., to Bond Manu- 
facturing Corp. . corp. of Del. 

Manufacture coated abrasive product. No. 2,128,905. Raymond C. 
a and Romie L. Melton, to Carborundum Co., all of Niagara Falls, 


Manufacture flexible abrasive coated webs. 
C. Benner and Romie L. Melton, 
Falls, New York. 


Method fabricating abrasive coated web material. 


No. 2,128,906. Raymond 
to Carborundum Co., all of Niagara 


No. 2,128,907. Ray 


mond C, Benner and Romie L. Melton to Carborundum Co., all of 
Niagara, Falls, N. Y. 
Composition for spesp ac rubber. No. 2,128,944. Webster N. 
Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa., to F. Goodrich Co., New York City 
Composition for preservation rubber. No. 2,128,945. Webster N. 


Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa., to B Goodrich Co., New York City. 

Manufacture leatherboard; git core. leatherboard containing iron- 
tannate inks to action of solution containing a phosphoric acid. No. 
2,128,965. Herman W. Richter to George O. Jenkins Co., both of 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Manufacture coated abrasive products. No. 2,128,966. 
Pierce Robie to Carborundum Co., both of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Preparation insecticide containing a halogenated ketal. No. 2,129,025. 
Alfred Rieche, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, and Hans Maier-Bode and 
eas ay, oe Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical 

ity. 

Roofing element oe a plate-like body of hardened plastic ma- 
terial. No. 2,129,030. Thomas Robinson, Smithtown, N. Y., to Lan- 
caster Processes, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Adhesive: aqueous dispersion of rubber containing a_ water-soluble 
imide of an acid selected from the class of succinic-, phthalic-, and sulfo- 
benzoic acids. No. 2,129,126. Warren E. Glancy, Watham, Mass., 
to Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 

Preservation rubber by treating same with a compound consisting of two 
dihydrocarbon substituted amino groups attached to a single aromatic 
hydrocarbon nucleus. No. 2,129,135. Webster N. Jones, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City. 

Use of a chlorinated naphtha-nitril as a dielectric and insulating medium 

. of insulating materials and condensers. No. 2,129,146. 
W ilhelm Lommel, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, and Rudolph Engelhardt, Lever- 
kusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to I Frankfort- on-Main, Germany. 

Oil cracking tube lining, including graphite particles and a binder, 
being adapted to be sheared to remove a carbon ee  taaciaam thereon. 
No. 2,129,174. William T. Hancock, Long Beach, 

Plant propagating paper pot impregnated with iaanee resinate. No. 
2,129,190. Martin Leatherman, Hyattsville, Md., dedicated to free use 
of People of the U. S 

Product for stimulating plant growth, comprising a carbonaceous sub- 
stance and a natural colloidal phosphate fertilizer, and added compounds 
of other chemicals. No. 2,129,334. Charles Northen, Orlando, Fla. 

Manufacture safety pa Nos. 2,129,362-3. Francis L. Simons, 
Needham, and Mark W. Boston, Mass., to George La Monte & 
Son, Nutley, N. J. 

Manufacture sheet suitable for wrapping purposes, having a coating 
thereon, and characterized by being heat sealing, transparent, and highly 
resistant to moisture vapor. No. 2,129,370. Erich Gebauer-Fuelnegg 
deceased, late of Evanston, Ill., by Marie Gebauer-Fuelnegg, administra- 
trix, Evanston, Ill., and Eugene W. Moffett, Chicago, Ill., to Marbon 
Corp., Chicago, Tl.’ 

Polishing compound; abrasive composition composed of siliceous earth, 
aluminum oxide, tripoli powder, petroleum jelly, ceresine wax, stearic 
acid, Montan wax, tar, and cotton waste. No. 2,129,377. Hyman 


Norman 


Weiss, 
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Libov'tz, Newark, and Walter Mueller, Union, N. J., and William 
Pfeiffer, Jackson Heights, N. Y., to Allegro Co., corp. of N. J 

Conditioning yarn to render it more amenable to textile operations. 
applying thereto a lubricating and softening composition containing beta- 
methoxy ethyl succinate. No. 2,129,414. Wendell G. Faw, Kingsport, 
Tenn., to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Aqueous bituminous emulsion. No. 2,129,416. Benjamin Foster and 
Carl J. Seydel to Benjamin Foster Co., all of Phila., Pa. 

Compound for lubricating wire rope; amber colored lubricant compris- 
ing a quick setting adhesive mixture including petroleum oil, stearic acid 
soap, rosin, and rubber cement. No. 2,129,422. James F. Hall to Iron 
sides Co., both of Columbus, Ohio. 

Leak-sealing and rust-preventing composition for liquid leaks in heated 


metallic conduits and for inhibiting rust formation; mixture of a 
glutinous or gelatinous-forming material and a water-soluble chrome 
salt. No. 2,129,459. Constant A. Benoit, to Permatex Co., both of 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adhesive for plant spray materials, which is non-injurious to plant 
foliage, comprising a substance remaining in the fractionating column after 
the removal of solvent and pine oil in the steam and solvent process 
for production of naval stores products from pine wood. No. 2,129,517 
Lyle D. Goodhue, Berwyn, Md., dedicated to free use of People of U. S 

Treatment rubber; incorporating therein as an accelerator a condensa- 
tion product of crotonaldehyde, a primary amine and an alkylene polya 
mine. No. 2,129,525. Alfred M. Clifford, Stow, Ohio, to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Synthetic tanning material; prepared by co-condensing a dihydroxy 
diaryl sulfone sulfonate and urea with formaldehyde. No. 2,129,553. 
Alfred Russell and John W. Copenhaver, to Rohm & Haas Co., all of 
Phila., Pa. 

Preparation synthetic tanning material; co-condensing a dihydroxy diary] 
sulfone and urea with formaldehyde in strong acid solution, and dis- 
persing resinous material obtained in an aqueous solution of an aromatic 
sulfonic acid. No. 2,129,554. Alfred Russell and John W. Copen- 
haver, to Rohm & Haas Co., all of Phila., Pa. 

Propagation plants from ‘cuttings, etc., inducing rodt growth by im- 
mersing basal end of cutting in an aqueous solution. No. 2,129,598. 
Percy W. Zimmerman and Albert E. Hitchcock to Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research, all of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Propagation plants from cuttings, etc.; inducing root growth by sub- 
jecting cutting to action of an indole substitution product of a compound 
having butyric acid structure as its nucleus. No. 2,129,599. Percy W. 
Zimmerman and Albert E. Hitchcock to Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, all of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Propagation plants from cuttings, etc., inducing root growth by sub- 
jecting cutting to action of a naphthalene substitution product of a com- 
pound having the acetic acid structure as its nucleus. No. 2,129,600. 
Percy W. Zimmerman and Albert E. Hitchcock to Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, all of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Propagation plants from cuttings, etc., inducing root growth by sub- 
jecting cutting to action of an indole substitution product of a compound 
having the propionic acid structure as its nucleus. No. 2,129,601. Percy 
W. Zimmerman and Albert E. Hitchcock to Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, all of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Insectproof paper for use in building construction, having a felt base 
saturated with a mixture of asphalt paint, arsenate of lead, and nicotine 
sulfate. No. 2,129,659. Newton P. Easling, Pekin, II. 

Composite abrasive sheet, having a coating attached thereto. 
661. Albert L. Ball, Lewiston Heights, Lewiston, N. Y., 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Method avoiding corrosion of chromium alloy steel by corrosive liquid 
reactants necessary for and corrosive liquid reaction products resulting 
from synthesis of urea from ammonia and carbon dioxide, adding to 
liquids a polyvalent metal. No. 2,129,689. Harry C. Hetherington, 
Charleston, W. Va., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

-Hydroformed lacquer composition; a solution of a soluble cellulose 
derivative in an organic vehicle, comprising a volatile hydrocarbon liquid. 
No. 2,129,735. Robert T. Haslam, Westfield, N. J., to Standard-I. G. Com- 
pany, corp. of Del. 

Method of obtaining spinning solutions for production of filaments, 
etc., from waste filaments, etc., of a water-insoluble organic derivative of 
cellulose. No. 2,129,737. Thomas Harvey Hilliard, Drummondville, 
Quebec, Canada, to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Process of tanning with aldehydes; treating pickled skins directly, and 
without first depickling simultaneously, with a buffer salt and an aldehyde. 
No. 2,129,748. Harold G. Turley, Moorestown, N. J., and Ian C. 
Somerville, Phila., to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 

Device for chemically analyzing aqueous solutions, consisting of a sheet 
of absorbent paper and a waxy material repellent to such solutions. No. 
2,129,754. Herman Yagoda, to Carl Schleicher & Schull Co., both of New 
York City. 

Friction element containing a tannin, an iron salt of an acid, and a 
drying fatty oil. No. 2,129,794. Ray E. Spokes, Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., corp. of Del. 

Manufacture morpholine and certain homologues. No. 2,129,805. 
Alexander L. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
corp. of Y 

Process tanning with zirconium salts. No. 2,129,854. Gustav Mauthe 
and Hermann Noerr, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-onMain, Germany. 

Method coloring coal; subjecting a freshly fractured coal surface to 
action of an alkali or alkaline earth ferricyanide and a ferric salt. No. 
2,129,901. Walter Frank Glinsmann, Jersey City, N. J., to American 
Cyanamid Company, N. Y. City. 

Method coloring coal. No. 2,129,902. George Barsky, New York City, 
and Waldemar C. Hansen, Westfield, N. J., to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York City. 

Paint paste consisting of finely divided and refined zirconium silicate 
comprising unconverted ZrSiO, intimately associated and wetted by 
agitation with linseed oil. No. 2,129,925. Henry A. Gardner, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. N. Y. City. 

Manufacture abrasive coated articles. No. 2,129,954. Harry Clifford 
Martin, Frederick Anthony Upper, and Joseph Bradley Aust to Carborun- 
dum Co., all of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,129,964. 


No. 2,129,- 
to Carborundum 


Hans Roos, Leverkusen-I. 


G.-Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, N. Y. City. 
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Composition for a negative storage battery plate comer of an oxide 
of lead and a lead salt of hymatomelanic acid. No. 2,130,103. John A. 
Schaeffer and Harold R. Harner, Joplin, Mo., to Eagle- Picher Lead Co. ‘ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Paste for lead-acid storage battery plates een of one or more 
oxides of lead and another substance. No. 2,130,104. John A. Schaeffer 
and Harold R. Harner, Joplin, Mo., to Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cin- 


cinati, Ohio. 

Paste for lead acid storage battery electrodes. No. 2,130,105. John 
A. Schaeffer and Harold R. Harner, Joplin, Mo., to Eagle- Picher Lead 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Laminated metal =. asbestos gasket. No. 2,130,110. 
Wilmette, and Joseph B. Victor, Oak Park, IIl., 
Co., Chicago, Til. 

Ignition composition for cigarettes or cigars made from chlorate of 
potash, gum acacia, starch, manganese dioxide, silica, and carbon. No. 
2,130,115. John Biddle, Whitwick, England, to Morris Margolis, Lon- 
don, England. 

Buffing compound comprising a homogeneous, solid mixture of a water- 
dispersible petroleum sulfonate soap and finely divided abrasive. No. 
2.130.128. William K. Griesinger, Lansdowne, Pa., to Atlantic Refining 
C63 Phila., Pa. 

Process for rendering cotton water repellent 
porosity, softness and dyeing properties. No. 
Nathansohn, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany. 

Adhesive for attaching abrasive particles to a backing made from a 
heat- hardenable alkyd resin and a water soluble resin containing boric acid 
in combination. No. 2,130,194. Norman P. Robie to Carborundum Co., 
both of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Phonograph record containing a filler, latter being in excess of the 
combined content of shellac and oxidized abietic acid. No. 2,130,239. 
James H. Hunter, Lansdowne, Pa., to Radio Corp. of America, corp. of 

el. 

Formation an emulsifying agent. No. 2,130,326. 
Chappaqua, N. Y., to Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Production mother-of- pearl effects on transparent artificial films. No. 
2,130,360. Brian Edw. Merriman Miller, London, England, to Celanese 
Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Preparation detergent from fatty oil anhydrous glycerine, and fuming 
sulfuric acid. No. 2,130,361. Fred Weaver Muncie, New Brunswick, 
N. J., to Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N 

Detergent composition which includes a salt of a sulfuric acid ester of 
a monoglyceride. No. 2,130,362. Fred Weaver cena. New Brunswick, 
N. J., to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N 

Mothproofing detergent composition, consisting of an acid soapy wash- 
ing agent and a water-soluble mothproofing agent, being at the most only 
slightly colored in the dry state, soluble in water, and adapted for simul- 
taneous cleaning and rendering mothproof of wool, feathers, hair, etc. No. 


John H. Victor, 
to Victor Mfg. & Gasket 


without destroying its 
2,130,150. Alexander 


Robert R. Thurston, 


2,130,435. Hermann Stotter, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, and bk ag 
a Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., N. Y. 
ity 
Asphaltic composition for paving roads. No. 2,130,535. Ulric B. Bray, 


Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., 


Estos Verdes Estates, Los Angeles, 


ali 

Tanning materials obtained by causing a water-soluble salt of sulfur- 
ous acid to act in an aqueous solution upon chloro-lignin; products being 
in form of their free acids brown and non-hygroscopic powders showing 
a tanning effect upon animal skin. No. 2,130,550. Ernst Koch and 
Christoph ‘Thomsen, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, and Karl Dachlauer, 
Hofheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture Portland cement. No. 2,130,624. Harry E. Kaiser, Col- 
ton, Calif., to Calif. Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wetting, cleansing and emulsifying agent. No. 2,130,668. Fritz 
Gunther, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 

Printing composition made from igre or ay and an adhesive selected 
from the group of casein, glue and gelatine. No. 2,130,807. Paul La 
Frone Magill, and Chas. Dangelmajer, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Resin-like chlorinated paraffin wax containing 50 to 60% of chlorine. 
No. 2,130,952. David Wm. Ferguson Hardie and Chas. Ockrent, Liver- 
pool, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp, of Great Britain. 

Production abrasive articles; mixing abrasive grains with a vitrifiable 


bond and a combustible material. No. 20,868. Reissue. Edmund S. 
Merriam, Marietta, Ohio. 
Manufacture fabric from spun glass. No. 2,131,024. Hans Friedrich 


Carl Cordts, Volksdorf, near Hamburg, Germany, to Thuringische Glas- 
wollindustrie vorm. Koch, G. m. b. H., Hamburg, Germany. 

A quick-drying bituminous cement for felt roofing. No. 2,131,085. 
ee Albert Anderton, Grantwood, N. J., to Barrett Co., = oe 


Method modifying properties of asphalts. No. 2,131,205. Alfred A. 
Wells, Roselle Park, and John O. Collins, Cranford, N. J., to Standard 
Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Accelerator for vulcanization of rubber; a quaternary ammonium salt 
of diethyldithio-carbamic acid in which one valence of the pentevalent 
nitrogen atom is satisfied by an aliphatic radical and the other 3 valences 
are satisfied by carbon atoms of monovalent aliphatic radicals, said salt 
being devoid of strongly acidic groups. No. 2,131,210. William Baird 
& John Stanley Herbert Davies, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

A photographic stencil comprising a sheet of sensitized gelatin applied 
to one surface of a mesh screen, appiying sensitized glue to other side. No. 
2,131,225. Theodore E. Kirch and David R. Mead, Sheffield Township 
Warren County, Pa. 

Caulking and sealing composition for joints to render them waterproof 
and resistant to alkali and acid in spite of changes of temperature, 
humidity and vibrations; comprising a filler, a high molecular weight 
linear polymer, and a plasticizer. No. 2,131,342. Emile L. Balde- 
eae. Cranford, N. j.. to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of 


Carbon sheet with a front fold having an uncoated front surface and a 
rear surface of a hard carbon coating; rear fold having an uncoated front 
.surface and a rear surface of a soft carbon coating. No. 2,131,381. 
Stewart H. Linderman, Burlington, N. J., to Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Co; No Y. City. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Preparation meta-nitro-para-toluidine. No. 2,128,511. 
aa and Walter V. Wirth, Woodstown, N. J., 
el. 


Charles B. Bis- 
to du Pont, Wilmington, 
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Chemical Industries 


Production a_chrysene-2-carboxylic acid compound containing in the 
8 rr a radicle of the group of carboxyl, hydroxyl and amino. No. 
2,128,684. Heinrich Vollmann, Frankfort-on-Main-Hochst, and Hans 
Becker, Hofheim in Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline Works, N. Y. 

ity 


Separation of nitranilines. No. 2,128,699. Robert Frye, Chicago. 
Ill., to Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
Ammonolysis of nitro-phenols. No. 2,128,700. Robert Frye and Nils 


H. Vagenius, Chicago, Ill., to Sherwin- Williams Co., 

Production amino-anthraquinone compounds. No. 2,129.141. Georg 
Kranzlein, Ernst Diefenbach and Fritz Eggert, Frankfort-on-Main- 
Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, N. Y. City. 

Production nitrogen-containing organic compounds. No. 2,129,264. 
Frederick Baxter Downing, Carneys Point, and Frank Willard Johnson. 
Penns Grove, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation 2-amino-6-piperidyl-pyridines. No. 2,129,294. Johan Pieter 
Wibaut, Amsterdam, and Herman Johannes den Hertog, Jr., Deventer 
Netherlands, to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Preparation hydroquinone from quinone. No. 2,129,429. 
enhagen, La Salle, Til, to Carus Chemical Co., corp. of Ill. 

Hydrogenation of aniline; method of increasing the yield of cyclohexy- 
lamine from the start in presence of dicyclohexylamine. No. 2,129,631 
Charles F. Winans, Akron, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Removal and recovery of benzol and naphthalene from gases. No. 


Cleveland, O. 


Karl Kleim- 


a seae Adolf Schmalenbach, Essen, Germany, to Koppers Co., corp. 
of Del. 
Manufacture, from a hydrocarbon substituted halogenated aromatic 


hydrocarbon, a_ substituted phenol wherein by rearrangement hydrogen 
occupies the original halogen position in the benzene ring. oo "a 129,907. 
Edgar C. Britton to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, 

Separation of ortho-, meta- and para-phenylphenols. No. oo 908. 
Edgar C. Britton to Dow Chemical Co. , both of Midland, Mich. 

Manufacture 8-bromo-l-naphthoic acid; dissolving anhydro-8 -hydroxy- 
mercuri-1-naphthoic acid in water as the potassium salt and adding an 
aqueous hydrochloric acid solution of bromine. No. 2,129,917. David 
Alexander Whyte Fairweather, Grangemouth, Scotland, to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Preparation 1-acidylamino - 2 - methyl-4-amino-anthraquinones, 
acidyl group is of the benzene series. No. 2,129,991. 
Milwaukee, Wisc., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production anthraquinonoyl .aminoanthraquinones. No. 2,129,993. 
Joseph Deinet, M#lwaukee, Wisc., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Process hydrogenating 5-nitro-phthalide. No. 2,130,480. Paul R. 
Austin to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation polyamino carboxylic acids. No. 2,130,505. Ferdinand 
ene, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, N. Y 

ity. 


wherein 
Joseph Deinet, 


Preparation diamine-dicarboxylic acid salts. No. 2,130,947. Wallace 
Hume Carothers to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation carboxylic acids of capillary action containing isocyclic 
ring-systems. No. 2,130,989. Kurt Schimmelschmidt to I. G., both of 


Frank fort-am- Main, Germany. 

Condensation products obtained by condensing crude cresol with oley)- 
aldehyde, in any of chiorosulfonic acid. No. 2,131,249. Gerhard 
Balle, to I. , both of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Preparation | a mono-iodo-ortho-phenylphenol wherein the mpeitetar 
iodo-group is attached to the hydroxyl-substituted benzene ring. 
2,131,258. Wesley C. Stoesser to Dow Chemical Company, both pe 
Midland, Mich. 

Production insoluble anthraquinone compounds in concentrated form 
No. 2,131,419. Wilbert A. Herrett, Hamburg, N. Y., to National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 


Coatings 


Film-forming protective composition adapted for use on metal surfaces; 
oily solution of mixture of neutral unsaponifiable oxidized petroleum 
hydrocarbons obtained by liquid-phase partial oxidation of a mixture of 
petroleum hydrocarbons. No. 2,128,523. Arthur W. Burwell, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Alox Corp., N. Y. City... 

Transparent coated sheet material; comprising a regenerated cellulose 
film surfaced on one side with an optically indistinguishable thin, readily 
fusible, non-tacky skin of a composition comprising a rubber hydro- 
chloride. No. 2, 128,652. Edouard M. Kratz and Eugene W. Moffett. 
Gary, Ind., and Erich Gebauer-Fuelnegg, Evanston, Ill., to Marbon 
CorRsi corp. of Del. 

oistureproof article; a transparent non-fibrous base sheet or film hav- 
ing a continuous transparent <6 ig aie coating. No. 20,845. Reissue. 
William Hale Charch, Buffalo, -, and Merlin Martin Brubaker and 
Frederick M. Meigs, Wilmington, Da”. to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Coated product comprising a plaster surface treated with deacetylated 
chitin, said surface having coating of a drying oil modified alkyd resin. 
No. 2, 128,961. Gordon D. Patterson to ‘du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Product comprising wood having a priming coat comprising deacety)- 
ated chitin; over priming coat a surface coating of a film-forming poly- 
hydric alcohol ester of drying oil acids. No. 2,128,962. Gordon D. 
Patterson to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Self-emulsifying composition, useful as a coating composition for fruits, 
characterized in emulsified form by its stability in presence of either 
weak acids or the impurities of hard or natural water or in presence 
of both. No. 2,128,973. Wendell H. Tisdale, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
and Albert L. Flenner, Wilmington, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Coating composition for protecting cellulose and like — combustible 
matter, particularly against thermal decomposition. No. 2,129,156. Elmer 
W. Trolander and William Courtney Wilson, to Pyroxylin "Fecaecen all 
of Chicago, IIl. 

Manufacture composite cellulose derivative sheeting. No. 2,129,456. 
Clarence L. Wynd and aa a H. Groth, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Jersey City, N 

Sound record comprising ‘a coated base material. No. 2,129,731. a 
B. Devlin, New York City, to John Hulsmann, Rocky Point, 

Colored silicate coating for granules of refractory material, Po BaF of 
sodium silicate and chrome oxide to produce a roughly dispersed paint 
mixing together paint, . o- and powdered boric acid, then heating 
No. 2,129,841. Carl Hillers to Blue Ridge Slate Corp., both of 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Coating for blue grit. paper suneiene a light-reducible ferric com- 
plex, a ferricyanide salt and a salt of an aliphatic nitrogen base. No. 
2,130, ,070. A a A. Crowley and George H. Goodyear, to Huey Co., all of 

icago, 

Couns: a blue print paper comprising a light-reducible ferric complex 
a ferricyanide et cesium salt. No. 2,130,071. Clyde A. Crowley 
and George H. Goodyear to Huey Co., all of Chicago, Ill. 
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Production cellulose ester foils; pouring a cellulose ester solution 
to form a film, subjecting film to action of a precipitating liquid, finally 
pouring solution of cellulose ester on film to form a layer thereon. No. 
2,130,149. Kurt Na a and Ludwig Scheffer, Mainz-Mombach, Germany. 
to Deutsche Gold-und Silber Scheideanstalt, vormals, Roessler, Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. 

Tinning compound consisting of a solvent of water, copper, sulfate, and 
Ee et acid, a base of silica powder, gum arabic, and mercury. No. 
2,130,211. Morris M. Savedoff, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cellulose derivative coating composition. No. 2,130,238. Chad H. 
Humphries to Sealkote Corp., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Formation moistureproof and greaseproof containers. No. 2,130,355. 
Donald G. Magill, Great Neck, N. Y., to American Can Co., N. Y. City. 

Coating for fibrous surfaces. No. 2, 130,530. John Fletcher, Kenmore, 

Y., to Plastergon Wall Board Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thermally stabilized coating consisting of a polymer of a substance 
responding to formula CH2—CH-X and a pitch containing at least one 
tar base boiling above 240°C. No. 2,130,924. Arthur W. Johnson and 
Geo. H. Young, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Stoner-Mudge, Inc., corp. of Penna. 

Impregnated felt; consisting of fibers produced by cooking wood with 
a reagent of the group of caustic alkali and alkaline sulfides, then im- 

regnating felt with a waterproofing material. No. 2,131,097. Pierre 
rewsen, Sandusky, O., to Barrett Co., N. Y. City. 

Process for coloration of textiles or film comprising a synthetic resin. 
No. 2,131,098. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Photomechanical production of single- or multi-color pictures or — 
on hard material, using a light-hardening coating in process. No. 2,131,- 
298. Leopold Prinz, London, England, and Paul Morgenstern, Vienna, 
Austria, to Primographic Co., London, England. 

Manufacture a “Urushi’”’ or Japanese lacquer film having pictures or 
letters. No. 2,131,330.  Akinari Ozawa, po om Tokyo, Japan, te 
Kikari Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo, Japan. 


Dyes, Stains, Etc. 


Production water-soluble azo dyestuffs; forming heavy metal complex 
compounds, yielding brown to violetish-brown to blackish-brown shades. 
No. 2,128,508. Richard Stusser, Cologne, and Friedrich Muth, Lever- 
kusen, Germany, to General Aniline Works, N. Y. City. 

Production vat dyestuffs. No. 2,128,514. Wilhelm Eckert and Ernst 
cg een on-Main-Hochst, ‘Germany, to General Aniline Works, 

ity 

Production disazo dyestuffs. No. 2,128,537. Jose Stephen Petrus- 
Blumberger, Delft, Netherlands, to General Aniline Works, N. Y. City. 

Preparation for printing vegetable fibers; applying to fiber a printing 
paste containing a dyestuff. No. 2,128,599. Otto Albrecht, Basel, and 
Max Bommer and Fritz Grieshaber, Riehen, near Basel, Switzerland, to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Swtzerland. 

Coloring matter of the phthalocyanine series containing at least as a 
major part a compound of the empirical formula CsgHisNeClCu. No. 
2,129,013. Reginald Patrick Linstead, London, and Charles Enrique 
Dent, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of 
Great Britain. 

Production dyestuffs of the anthracene series. No. 2,129,014. 
Lodge and Colin Henry Lumsden, Blackley, Manchester, 
ear Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

roduction solid diazonium salts. No. 2,129,136. 
and Wilhelm Koch, Offenbach-on-Main, Germany, 
Works, N. Y. City. 

Manufacture new azine dyestuffs. No. 2,129,677. 
Swinden Curd, Blackley, Manchester, England, 
Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Production azine dyestuffs. No. 2,129,678. 
Curd, Blackley, Manchester, England, 
corp ‘of Great Britain. 

Manufacture anthraquinone vat dyestuffs which dissolve in concen- 
trated sulfuric acid with a brown color and dyes cotton from a brownish- 
red alkaline hydrosulfite vat in brown shades which become olive green 
in air. No. 2,129,934. Francis Irving and Cecil Shaw, Grangemouth, 
Scotland, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Preparation dyestuffs of the dioxazine series. No. 2,130,016. Georg 
Kranzlein and Heinrich Greune, Frankfort-on-Main, and Gerhard Lang- 
noite Hofheim-in-Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 


Frank 
England, tc 


Ferdinand Keller 
to General Aniline 


Francis Henry 
to Imperial Chemical 


Francis Henry Swinden 
to Imperial Chemical Industries. 


ee intermediates of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,130,031. 
William L. Rintelman, Carrollville, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production azo compounds. No. 2,130,358. Jas. G. McNally and Jos. 
B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. 

Liquid sulfur dye; being a concentrated, filterable solution of sulfurized 
dyestuffs, comprising a sulfurized dyestuff dissolved and reduced in a 
concentrated composite solution of sodium sulfide and sodium hydrosulfide. 
No. 2,130,415. Arthur J. Buchanan to Southern Dyestuff Corp., both of 
Charlotte, Ne: & 

Liquid sulfur dye being a concentrated, filterable solution of sulfurized 
dyestuff dissolved and reduced in a concentrated composite solution of 
sodium sulfide -disulfide and -hydrosulfide. No. 2,130,416. Arthur J. 
Buchanan to Southern Dyestuff Corp., both of Charlotte, N,. 

Preparation leucoindigo, first mixing a phenylglycine fusion mass con- 
taining indoxyl with caustic alkali and indigo in excess of water. No. 
2,130,878 Alfred Davidson and Colin Henry Lumsden, Blackley, Man- 
chester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. ‘of Great Britain. 

Process for increasing fastness of dyeings of, acid dyestuffs on wool 
natural silk, leather, etc., which contain basic +." resin. No. 
2,131,121. Paul Schlack, Berlin-Treptow, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort 
on- -Main, Germany. 

Increasing | affinity for acid dyestuffs of wool, natural silk, artificial 
fibers containing a basic ——- resin, and artificial fibers containing a 
basic cellulose derivative. No. 2,131,146. Paul Schlack, Berlin-Treptow, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on- Main, Germany. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the benzanthronylaminoanthraquinone series. 
No. 2,131,176. Ernest Honold, eos Main-Fechenheim, Germany. 
to General Aniline Works, N. Y. 

Printing paste containing Pn. , Knaialt for printing on lustrous 
fibres. o. 2,131,320. Emil Gubler, Basel, Switzerland, to Durand & 
Huguenin S. x Basel, Switzerland. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,131,480. 
Heinrich Neresheimer and Wilhelm Ruppel, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production organic dyestuffs containing at least once the grouping— 
(ROC O) os in which n represents a whole number. No. 2,131.- 

712. Conrad Schoeller, Gustav Schwen and Georg Kraemer, Ludwigs- 
hafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, N. Y. City. 
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Chemical Industries 


Explosives 


Blasting explosive cartridge or borehole charge. 
Greville White, Saltcoats, Scotland, 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Plastic explosive composition; composed of a liquid explosive nitric ester, 
a gelatinizing agent, and a plastic clay. No. 2,129,367. Vernon Har- 
court Williams, Ardrossan, Ayrshire, Scotland, and Bernard William 
Foster, Blackheath, London, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
corp. of Great Britain. 

Method increasing sensitiveness to detonation of ammonium nitrate, by 
adding to crystals of latter a solution of a metal nitrate and drying. 
No. 2,130,712. Robt. W. Cairns to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilm- 
ington, Del. 

Non-explosive pyrotechnic composition including a metallic oxidizing 
agent, a metallic fuel, and light- 5 as ads or alkaline earth. No. 2,131,- 


No. 2,128,576. Albert 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, 


041. George C. Hale, Dover, 
Smokeless powder having incorporated therein an inorganic substance 
selected from the group of antimony sulfide, metallic antimony powder, 


and antimony oxide. No. 2,131,061. Henry N. Marsh, to Hercules 
Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Smokeless powder including an inorganic, cadmium-containing sub- 
stance. No. 2,131,352. Henry N. Marsh to Hercules Powder Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Smokeless powder including metallic cobalt. No. 2,131,353. Henry N. 
Marsh, to Hercules Powder Company, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Smokeless powder containing manganese dioxide. No. 2,131,354. 


Henry N. Marsh to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Smokeless powder including an inorganic silicon-containing substance, 
selected from the group consisting of ground glass and calcium silicide. 
No. 2,131,383. Henry N. Marsh to Hercules Powder Company, both of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Explosive composition capable of being combined with additional ingre- 
dients to’ form nitroglycerin high explosives of the gelatinous type; com 
posed of at least one liquid nitric ester, containing at least 2 nitrate 
groups, a gelatinizing agent, a combustible absorbent material, and a 
material insoluble in water and someone lubricating properties in gela- 
tinous explosives. No. 2,131,574. Ralph A. Tapley, McMasterville, Que., 
Canada, to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Fine Chemicals 


Preparation free methane-sulfonic acids of pyrazoloneamines. No. 
2,128,512. Max Bochmuhl and Leonard Stein, Frankfort-on-Main-Hochst, 
ermany, to Winthrop Chem. Co., N. Y. City. 
Production light-sensitive emulsion. No. 2,129,207. George Earle 
Fallesen and Cyril J. Staud to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 
A _thermographic element comprising a support and a_heat-sensitive 
colloid layer containing a heat-sensitive oxalate and as the only sensitizer 
for the latter a polyhydroxy | alcohol having not more than 5 hydroxy 
groups in the molecule. No. 2,129,242. Samuel Sheppard and Walde- 
— Vanselow, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, 


Screens for X-ray photography. Nos. 2,129,295-6. Karl Wurstlin t 
Kali-Chemie Aktiengesellschaft, both of Berlin, Germany. 

Manufacture laevoascorbic acid; heating such derivatives of 2-keto- 
laevo-gluconic acids as are —, hydrolyzable by acids with acids in an 
anhydrous alcoho! solution. No. 2,129,317. Franz Elger, Basel, Switzer- 
land, to Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley: NN. J. 

Preparation camphene; isomerizing a terpene by heating same in 
presence of vermiculite. No. 2,129,323. Clyde O. Henke, Wilmington, 
Del., and Gastao Etzel, Pitman, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production mercurized halogen methane sulfonic acids and their salts 
No. 2,129,988. Arthur Binz, Berlin, Germany, and Boland Hughes 
Carbondale, Pa., to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

Production quinone and hydroquinone. No. 2,130,151. Herbert Pal- 
freeman, Manchester, and Norman Victor Sydney Knibbs, Kent, England. 
Photographic layers containing bleaching-out dyes. No. 2,130,572 
Bruno Wendt, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Bane. 

hamton, N. Y. 

Preparation photographic emulsion containing alkyl quaternary salts of 
thiazoles, and the like, as antifoggants. Ne. 2,131,038. Leslie G. S. 
Brooker and ro J. Staud, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co.. 
Jersey City, J. 

Fine grain a screen. 


No. 2,131,039. 
U. S. Navy. 


Rupert H. Draeger. 


Glass, Ceramics 


Glazing glass; a lime soda, high-silica, colorless and non-blooming sheet 


of glass, comprising silicon dioxide, potassium oxide, calcium oxide, 
antimony oxide, aluminum and iron "oxides. No. 2.128,702. Frederick 
Gelstharp, Tarentum, Pa., to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Allegheny 


County, Pa. 
Production transparent glass colors. No. 2,130,215. 
Elizabeth, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


James H. Young 


Industrial Chemicals, Ete. 


Production alkoxy derivatives of methacrylic acid esters. 
Ralph A. Jacobson to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 
Conversion hydrocarbons. No. 2,128,220. Horace B. Cooke, Clarendon, 
Va., to Process Management Co., New York City. 
Fractional short-path distillation. No. 2,128,223. 


No. 2,128,208. 


Ronald George Juta 


Fraser, Aylmerton, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of 
Great Britain. 
Carbon monoxide manufacture. No. 2,128,262. Louis L. Newman, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., to Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., New York City. 

Process oxidizing a ferrous compound dissolved in a solution of a heavy 
metal salt. No. 2,128,311. Albert T. Mertes, Newport, Del., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Method inhibiting foaming of a phthalic acid solution; passing stream 
of the solution into a flash chamber maintained at an absolute pressure 
below about 250 m.m. of mercury. No. 2,128,323. Donald Atwater 
Rogers, Petersburg, and Ernest Whiting Bowen, Prince George County, 
Va., to Solvay Process Co., New York City. 

Ultra violet light filter composition. No. 2,128,334. 
bach, Montclair, N. J. 


Frits E, Stockel- 
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Production solutions for use in the manufacture of colored artificial 
filaments, etc. No. 2,128,338. William Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to 
Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Preparation stable solutions of acetone insoluble triacetate soluble in 
concentrated acetic acid. No. 2,128,340. Karl Werner, Mainz-Mombach, 
Germany. 

Production new and valuable drying oils from fish oils having an iodine 
content number greater than approx. 120. No. 2,128,354. Eric William 
Faweeit, Northwich, and Eric Everard Walker, Blackley, Manchester, Eng- 
land, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Manufacture moistureproof initial igniting body; mixing in an organic 
solvent, to form a pasty mixture, resol, a chlorate of alkali, and com- 
bustible and filling materials. No. 2,128, 368. Lars Erik Larsson, Jon- 
koping, Sweden, to Aktibolaget Siefvert & Fornander, Kalmar, Sweden. 

Process for eliminating positively charged colloids from beverages 
containing same; contacting beverage with a purified alpha cellulose con- 
taining adsorbed hydroxyl groups. No. 2,128,432. William D. Ramage, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Aerating device for use in production of acetic acid from alcohol. No. 
2,128,445. Morgan Williams, Worcester, England. 

Process for absorption in highly concentrated nitric acid, of nitrous 
gases formed by combustion of ammonia. No. 2,128,527. Thomas Fischer 
to Bamag-Meguin Aktiengesellschaft, both of Berlin, Germany. 

Method recovering alginous material from seaweed. No. 2,128, 551 
Victor Charles Emile Le Gloahec, Saint-Marc, near Brest, France, and 
John Robert Herter, New York City, to Algin Corp. of America, 
Dover, Del. 

Invertase solution containing diacetin. No. 2,128,605. Edw. Romar 
Dawson, Epsom, England, to Distillers Co., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Production solvent; first subjecting pine tar in presence of a catalyst 
7 cote of hydrogen. No. 2,128,609. Jacquelin E. Harvey, Jr., Hape- 
ville, Ga. 

Production compounds containing the acticopholane ring from their halo 
gen addition products. No. 2,128,622. Leopold Ruzicka, Zurich, and 
Ludwig Ehmann, Basel, Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 

Laminated structure whose base has rubber adhering thereto. No. 2,128,- 
635. William Hale Charch, Buffalo, N. Y., and Dorothy Bateman 
Maney, Old Hickory, Tenn., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture non-inflammable articles of organic fibrous materials. No. 
2,128,782. Bernhard Muller, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany, to Rutgers- 
werke-Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 

Melting cyanides; melting an alkali metal cyanide at a pressure less 
than atmospheric. No. 2,128,819. Donald A. Holt, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
to ~ Pont, Wilmington, Del, 

Production an improved diatomaceous earth filter-aid characterized by 
its high flow-rate. No. 20,844. Reissue. Robert Calvert, Scarsdale, N. 
Y., and Karl L. Dern, Burlingame, and Gordon A. Alles, Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Celite Corp, New York City. 

Production aralkyl ether esters. No. 2,128,901. Shailer L. Bass and 
Edward M. Van Duzee to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Production aralkyl ethers of hydroxy benzoates. Ne. 2,128,902. 
Shailer L. Bass, and Edward M. Van Duzee, deceased, by Clarence H. 
Macomber, administrator, to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

Production oxygenated 2,128,908. Joseph Elliott 
Bludworth, Arlington, Tex., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Production oxygenated compounds; subjecting aliphatic hydrocarbons in 
om phase to oxidation with free oxygen in presence of hydrocarbon 

or and in absence of oxidation catalysts. No. 2,128,909. Joseph 

rg od Bludworth, Arlington, Tex., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. 


compounds. No. 


sa on transporting coal; changing its state to a pumpable fluid by 
grinding and mixing the disintegrated coal with water and an easily pre- 
Sipitates suspending agent. No. 2,128,913. Robert E. Burk, to Standard 
Oil Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treatment soya bean oil, particularly with respect to extending its pre- 
reversion period. Nos. 2,128,925-6-7. Albert K. Epstein, Chicago, III. 

Preparation tetraphosphoric acid esters. No. 2,128,946. Morris B. 
Katzman, Chicago, f 

Production aralkyl ethers of the hydroxybenzoates. No. 2,128,975. 
Edward M. Van Duzee and Shailer L. Bass, to Dow Chemical Co., all of 
Midland, Michigan. 

Treatment synthetic benzine products from hydrogen and the oxides of 
carbon. No. 2,128,994. Franz Fischer and Herbert Koch, to Studien- 


und Verwertungs-Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, all of Mul- 
heim-Ruhr, Germany. 
Manufacture crystalline luminescent material. No. 2,129,096. Humboldt 


ba Leverenz, Collingswood, N. J., to Radio Corp. of America, corp. of 

Light filter having material associated therewith which is an absorbent 
for light rays within the range 3400-4000 A. No. 2,129,131. Archibald 
Stuart Hunter, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Light filter having associated therewith a derivative of phenyl hydrazine; 
said light filter transmitting at least 50% of available solar light and 
absorbing at least 90% of light within the songs 3500-3700 A. No. 
2,129,132. Archibald Stuart Hunter, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilm 
ington, Del. 

Preparation titanium compound containing titanium, oxygen, and car- 
bon. No. 2,129,161. Charles J. Kinzie and Eugene Wainer, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co., New York City. 

Purification maleic anhydride. No. 2,129,166. Joyce H. Crowell, 
Buffalo, Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 

Production fluorine containing derivative of a compound of the group 
of rubber, synthetic rubber-like masses and sibetiickas for rubber; con- 
tacting compound with fluorine diluted by an indifferent gas. No. 2,129,- 
289. Julius Soll, Leverkusen-I. G. erk, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
on-Mair, Germany. 

Recovery a volatile solvent from a mixture of carrier gas and vapor 
of the solvent. No. 2,129,299. Francis R. Bichowsky, Toledo, Ohio, 
to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

_ Recovery of sodium chloride and sodium chlorite from aqueous_solu- 
tions. No. 2,129,464. George Lewis Cunningham, Niagara Falls, N 
to Mathieson Alkali Works, N. Y. City 

Catalyst and catalytic process. No. 2,129,507. Paul Lawrence Salz- 
berg, Carrcroft, Wilmington, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Short path, high vacuum distillation ef solid distillable material. No. 
2,129,596. Hein Israel Waterman, Delft, and Cornelus Van Vlodrop 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great 

ritain 

Addition product of zinc benzothiazyl mercaptide and cyclohexyl amine. 
associated with not more than 10% of material extraneous to such product. 


No. 2,129,621. Joy G. Lichty, Stow, Ohio, to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
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Chemical Industries 


Polymerization of an ester of an aliphatic monohydric secondary alcohol. 
No. 2,129,663. Harold J. Barrett to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Compound roll having a martensitic white sleeve-structure and a_softer 
core. No. 2,129,683. Hans Gontermann & Ferdinand Kuhn, Siegen 
Germany. 

Process and apparatus for removing water from aqueous aliphatic acids. 
No. 2,129,684. Jack J. Gordon and hy R. Conklin, Kingsport. 
Tenn., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. 

Preparation n-propylmethacrylate. No. 2, 129, 690. Rowland Hill. 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of 
Great Britain. 

Treatment fluid reactants comprising hydrocarbons free of other or 
extraneous reactant fluid with a bed of solid contact or catalytic mass. 
No. 2,129,693. Eugene J. Houdry, Rosemont, Pa., to Houdry Process 
Corp., Dover, Del. 

Solvent for use in treatment of ores; reaction product resulting from 
passing chlorine gas into an aqueous solution of an alkali metal cyanide 
compound until solution is orange red in color. No. 2,129,700. Merrill 
W. MacAfee, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Method treating a low substituted urea cellulose with aqueous caustic 
alkali in presence of a zincate. No. 2,129,708. Richard S. Schreiber. 
to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production new high molecular sulfur-containing condensation products 
No. 2,129,709. Hermann Schuette, Mannheim, and Conrad Schoeller and 
Max Wittwer, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. 

Method bleaching cellulosic materials without, substantial degradation 
of the fiber, suspending same in an aqueous alkaline solution. No. 2,129,- 
719. George P. Vincent to Mathieson Alkali Works, both of N. Y. City. 

Production anhydrous sodium sulfate from a boiling water solution. 
No. 2,129,813. Robert Royer Bottoms to Girdler Corp., both of Louis 


ville, Ky. 

Process crystallizing dextrose. No. 2,129,864. William B. 7 bg 
Western Springs, IIll.. to Corn Products Refining Co., N. Y. 
Apparatus and method for sulfonating fatty compounds. 
896. Daniel S. Whiteman, Phila., 

Conshohocken, Pa. 

Compressed starch pellet; compressed mass of corn starch particles 
containing and bonded together by an interspersion of pre-dried particles 
of glucose. No. 2,129,919. Howard File, to A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.. 
both of Decatur, III. 

Production phthalic esters from impure ag pe acid. No. 2,130,014. 
Alphons O. Jaeger, Greentree, and Herbert J. West, Mount Lebanon, 
Pa., to American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., New York, 

Recovery non-sugars ig liquid saccharine materials. 
Gustave T. Reich, Phila., Pa. 

Method crystallizing a salt from solution. No. 2,130,065. William E. 
Burke, William H. Allen, Robert B. Peet, Charles F. Ritchie and Wil- 
liam A. Gale to American Potash & Chemical Corp., all of Trona, Calif. 

Manufacture gas consisting entirely of CO and nitrogen and free of 
oxygen, hydrogen, moisture, and sulfur impurities. No. 2,139,163. Wil- 
liam Tiddy, N. Y. City, Charles H. Hughes, Glen Ridge, N. J., and 
Reginald P. Oliveros, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Corp., N. Y. City. 

Separation and gas treatment of gas-dust mixtures, 
thermal and chemical process. No. 2,130,210. 
Germany. 

Composition pg | est alcohol treated with cuprammonium 
hydroxide solution. No. 2,130,212. William W. Watkins, Buffalo, N. Y 


to du Pont, Wilmington abel 
Manufacture olefine chlorohydrins. No. 2,130,226. Edgar C. Britton, 
Nutting and Myron E. Huscher, to Dow Chemical Co., all of 


Na “ 129, 
Pa., to Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Co. 


a ¥s 
No. 2,130,029. 


particularly in 
Kurd von Haken, Berlin, 


Howard S. 
Midland, Mich. 


Condensation products of an alkali metal salt of toluenesulfonamide with 
formaldehyde. No. 2,130,342. Hellmuth Hahn and Karl Memminger, 
to Fahlberg-List Aktiengesellschaft Chemische Fabriken, all of Magdeburg- 
Sudost, Germany. . 

Batch process in which a zinc salt solution is atomized in a container 
with hydrogen sulfide to form zinc sulfide precipitate. No. 2,130,382. 
Lewis Covell Cw and John Reid Stone, Palmerton, Pa., to New 
Jersey Zinc Co., N. Y. City 

Preparation of a Pt product of a polyvinyl alcohol and an 
aldehyde which gives a solution of high viscosity in a previously selected 
organic solvent. No. 2,130,451. Georges E. Zelger, Montreuil-sous-Bois, 
Seine, France, to Eastman Kodak Co. ., Jersey City, N. J. 

Process treating smooth, staple cellulosic fibers with solution containing 
colophony, cetyl sodium sulfate, and caustic soda. No. 2,130,460. John 
Gwynant Evans, Blackley, and "Sidney Arthur Slater, Stretford, England. 
to Imperial Chemical In ustries, London, England. 

Production phosphoric acid and concentrated nitric “o No. 2,130,- 
483. Benton A. Bull to du Pont, both of Wilmington, 

Preparation tetrahydrofurfurane. bringing an alkyl nt I into con- 
tact with hydrogen in presence of a copper chromite catalyst. No. 
2,130,501. Wilbur Arthur Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Production high molecular weight iso-olefine polymers. 
Michael Otto and Martin Mueller-Cunradi, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Ger 
many, to I. Frankfort-am- Main, Germany. 

Treatment mixtures of nitrosyl "chloride and chlorine. No. 2; 7” "> 
Herman A. Beekhuis, Jr., Petersburg, Va., to Solvay Process Co., 


ity. 
No. 2,130,523. 


No. 2,130,507. 


Preparation linear polyamides. Wallace H. Carothers 
to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation hydroxy alkyl ethers at hydrogenated hydroxy dipheny] 
compounds. No. 2,130,525. Gerald H Coleman and John W. Zemba t 
Dow Chemical Co., all. of Midland, Mich. 

Preparation diphenyl hydroxy alkyl ethers. No. 2,130,526. Gerald H 
Coleman and John W. Zemba to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich 

Preparation aor any! ethers of hydroxy-diphenyl compounds. No. 
2,130,527. Gerald H. Coleman and John Zemba to Dow Chemical :Co., 
all of Midland, hich, 


Preparation ‘solution of calcium-repressing alkali-metal metaphosphate 


from water-insoluble alkali-metal gee Mey ee No. 2,130,557. Casimir 
J. Munter, Dormont, Pa., to Hall Labs., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Method of comminuting wood for making carbons. No. 2,130,566. 


Richard W. Schmidt, 
Angeles, Calif. 


ecovery vanadium from phosphoric acid solutions containing small 
amounts of vanadium in a state of oxidation not greater than V2Oy. No 
2,130,579. Frederic C. Bowman to A. R. Maas Chemical Co., both of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Precipitation of zinc sulfide with hydrogen sulfide recovery. No. 
2,130,742. Arne J. Myrhen and Samuel I. Hammond, Palmerton, Pa. 
to New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City. 


Redondo Beach, Calif., to Evanston Co., Los 
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Production a ligno-cellulose-aniline composition, possessing the proper 
ties of plastic flow under heat and pressure. No. 2,130,783. Earl C 
Sherrard, Edward Beglinger, and John Hohf, Madison, Wisc., and Ernest 
Bateman, deceased, late of Madison, Wis., by Wm. T. Bateman, special 
5, os ie Madison, Wis., to Henry A. Wallace, Sec’y Agriculture 
o i Se % 

Treatment impure aqueous liquids; first forming aqueous dispersion of 


starch, mixing with an alkaline solution containing a chloride. No. 
2,130,789. Curtis Q. McW. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Process hydrogenating a resinous polymer of dihydronaphthalene. No 


2,130,800. Harold S. Holt to du Pont both of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture nitric acid esters; submitting an unsaturated organic com- 
pound, containing at least one olefinic double bond of unsaturated 
character linking carbon atoms, to anodic oxidation in presence of ar 
electrolyte containing nitrate ions. No. 2,130,813. Per Valter Ohman 
to Nitroglycerin Aktiebolaget, both of Gyttorp, Sweden. 

Non-caking powder composition comprising particles of silica an” 
trisodium phosphate, and an aluminum compound. No. 2,130,869. Louis 
Block and Max Metziger to Blockson Chemical Co., all of Joliet, Ill. 

Production glycols; first admixing ethylene dichloride with water. No 
2,130,891. Nathan M. Mnookin, Kansas City, Mo., to Synthetic Products 
Inc., corp. of Mo. 

Preparation chloro-aryl ethers of ethylene glycol. No. 2,130 990 
Gerald H. Coleman and Geo. B. Stratton, to Dow Chemical Co., all of 
Midland, Mich. 

Preparation phenyl mercuric nitrate; reacting an organic phenv] mer 
curic salt dissolved in a water-miscible organic solvent with a light-in 
sensitive inorganic nitrate whose cation forms a soluble compound wit’ 
the acid radical of the salt, then adding water. No. 2,131,008. Jas. H 
Hibben, Washington, D. C., to Carl Maisel, Montclair, N. J. 

Production ethers from reactive acid liquor. No. 2,131,030. Francis 
M. Archibald, Elizabeth, and Helmuth G. Schneider, Roselle, N. J., t: 
Standard Alcohol Co. 

_ Treatment bast or structural fibers with an acid which in normal solu. 
tion ionizes less than 10% and with a copper salt corresponding to acid 
then treating fiber with a soluble sulfide. No. 2,131,040. Joseph L. 
Goodale, Ipswich, Mass. 

_ Production basic polymeric carbohydrates; reacting a hydroxyl-contain 
ing polymeric carbohydrate with an alkylene oxide. No. 2.131,120. Pau’ 
Schlack, Berlin-Treptow, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany 


Removal pitch from textiles. No. 2,131,137. Ehrhart Franz, Leipzig 
Germany. 

Preparation addition products of glycide. No. 2,131,142. Ludwi- 
Orthner, Frankfort-on-Main and Claus Heuck, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Process for increasing reactivity of naturally er artificially shape’ 
articles or materials. No. 2,131,145. Paul Schlack, Berlin-Treptow 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Production conversion products from acetylene by treating same wit’ 
aqueous acid cuprous salt solutions. No. 2,131,197. Robert Stadler and 
Albert Auerhahn, Heidelberg, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-Main. 
Germany. 

Preparation pentachlorophenol; chlorinating material from the group of 
phenol and the intermediate chlorophenols in presence of aluminur 
chloride. No. 2,131,259. Wesley C. Stoesser to Dow Chemical Co., both 
of Midland, Mich, 

Production colloidal fuel. No. 2,131,308. 
England. 

Manufacture zinc compound from galvanizer’s waste. 
Henry Seymour Colton, Shaker Heights, O. 

Manufacture dyed composition cork. No. 2,131,314. Giles B. Cooke 
to Crown Cork & Seal Co., both of Baltimore, Md. 

Consolidation of porous materials. No. 2,131,338. James G. Vail, 
Media, Pa., to Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phila., Pa. 

Preparation methylene halide derivatives of carboxylic acid amides anc 
carbamic esters. No. 2,131,362. Alfred William Baldwin and Henry 
Alfred Piggott, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemica’ 
Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Production dolomitic magnesium carbonate composition. No. 2,131,374 
Bertrand B. Grunwald, deceased, late of Alameda, Calif., by Dorothy H 
Grunwald, administratrix, Alameda, Calif. 

Production chlorine dioxide free of chlorine. No. 2,131,447. John 
onsen Logan, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, N. Y. 

ity. 

Production anhydrous neutral magnesium carbonate from  substanc« 
selected from group of dolomite and limestone. No. 2,131,524. Rudolf 
Sean Bitterfeld, Germany, to Magnesium Development Corp., corp 
of Del. 

Cement mass; mixture of cement and a betaine. No. 2,131,533. Kar’ 
Daimler and Heinz Thron, to I. G., all of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Cyanidation of precious metals, carrying out in presence of a com- 
pound included in the group of thiourea and aldehyde-ammonia conden 
sation products of thiourea. No. 2,131,535. Norman Hedley, Old Green- 
wich, Conn., to American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. City. 

Cleansing composition for molten aluminum baths. No. 2,131,549. 
Willi Claus to Metallochemische Fabrik, A.-G., both of Berlin, Germany 

Production phosphorescent material. No. 2,131,557. Jeremiah F. Gog- 


gin, Davenport, Iowa. 
No. 2,131,599. Arthur T. Shrum, Poland, 


Erwin Blumner, London 


No. 2,131,312. 


Manufacture mineral wool. 
O., to William C. Coryell, Youngstown, O 

Method drying wet porous masses having solutes therein, first covering 
surface of mass with a water-slurry of a capillary-active substance whick 
is insoluble in water, then depositing a thin adherent coating of this sub 
stance on surface. No. 2,131,645. Thomas Sherwood, Wellesley, 
Plase., and Louis E. Garono, Buffalo, N. Y., to Research Corp., N. Y 

ity. 

Continuous process of destructively distilling coal. No. 2,131,702 
George A. Berry, to National Fuels Corp., both of Bound Brook, N. J. 

Method preparing a stable, crystalline, hydrous sodium silicate. No 
2,131,718. George Ridgley McDaniel, Cincinnati, O., to Diamond Alkali 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Leather 


Tanning lye consisting of the step of adding higher molecular -albumen 
cleavage products to tanning metal compounds. No. 2,128,092. Ludwig 
Jablonski, Berlin, and Kurt Lindner, Berlin-Lichterfelde, Germany, to 
a Fabrik Grunau, Landshoff & Meyer A. G., Berlin-Grunau, 

ermany. 
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Chemical Industries 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Production precipitation hardened alloys. 
Anthony G. de Golyer, New York City. 

Method melting and casting magnesium and alloys rich in magnesium. 
No. 2,126,786. Leopo'd Lasch and Georg Schichtel, Radenthein, Austria, 
to American Maenesium Metals Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method pretreating a conglomerate containing metals adapted to be 
recovered by amalgamation; adding sodium hydroxide and cupric sulfate 
to water, then addine the metal bearing conglomerate. No. 2,126,798. 
John A. Miner, St. Louis, Mo., to Carl A. Hahn, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Continuous production metallic magnesium by thermal reduction of raw 
materials containing magnesia. No. 2,126,825. Hellmuth Seliger, Bitter- 
feld, Germany, to Macnesium Development Corp., corp. of Del. 

Production copper-cobalt-zinc alloy. No. 2,126,827. Cyril 
Smith, Cheshire, Conn., to American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Improving chrome ores. smelting same with a reducing agent to obtain 
a metal containine more than 70% chromium. No. 2,127,074. Marvin J. 
Udy, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Alloy composed of lithium, chromium, and copper. No. 2,127,117. 
Frarz R. Hensel to P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Production high melting point alloy castings. No. 2,127,239. Shelley 
M. Stoody, to Stoody Co., both of Whittier, Calif. 

Chloridizing-cyanide process for extracting values from ores. No. 2,127,- 
240. George F. Stott to Eureka Prospect, both of Eureka, Nev., a part- 
nership composed of J. A. Hogle, S. P. Holt, and G. F. Stott. 

Readily forgeable alloy steel, characterized by its resistance to hot 
oxidization and corrosive loss when subjected to attack by lead, containing 
compounds at temperatures of the order of the operating temperatures of 
exh>ust valves in internal combustion engines. No. 2,127,245. Walter R. 
Breeler, Troy, N. Y., to Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Process for treating ferruginous titanium ore containing iron in the 
ferric state to produce titanium compounds. No. 2,127,247. David H. 
Dawson, East Orange, N. J., Ignace J. Krchma, Brooklyn, and Robert M. 
McKinney, Linthicum Heights, Md., to du Pont, corp. of Del. 

Production magnesium base alloys, characterized by improved ductility 
and freedom from hot-shortness under mechanical deformation at elevated 
temperatures. Nos. 2,127,253-4. Edward F. Fischer, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Magnesium Development Corp., corp. of Del. 

Removal sulfur, arsenic, phosphorus and other undesirable constituents 
from iron and iron alloys avai'able in form of small lumps; treating same 
with finely subdivided lime and manganese. No. 2,127,299. Friedrich 
Johannsen and Werner Volkel, Magdeburg, Germany, to Fried. Krupp 
Grusonwerk, Aktien-Gesellschaft, Magdeburg/Buckau, Germany. 

Magnesium zirconium-copper alloy. No. 2,127,596. Franz R. Hensel 
and Earl I. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., all of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Smelting zinciferous materials. No. 2,127,633. Herand K. Najarian, 
Beaver, Pa., to St. Joseph Lead Co., New York City. 

Separation brookite and rutile from zircon to obtain titanium oxide. 
No. 2,127,664. Charles J. Kinzie and Eugene Wainer, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Process tempering gold and silver alloys. No. 2,127,676. 
Coleman, Fairmead, Calif. 

Treatment mixture iron arsenide and sulfide ores to produce iron 
oxides, elementary sulfur and orpiment. No, 2,127,859. Paul D’Aragon,; 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Method working a solder alloy containing copper and phosphorus. No. 
2,128,054. Edward L. Robinson, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production sintered alloy containing cobalt, titanium carbide, vanadium 
carbide, and tungsten carbide. No, 2,128,146. Josef Hinnuber, Essen- 
Ruttenscheid, Germany, to General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Recovery values from zine concentrates. No. 2,128,379. George Le 
Roy Spencer, Jr., to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., both of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Recovery values from zinc ore concentrates. No. 2,128,380. George Le 
Roy Spencer, Jr., to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., both of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Purification molten metals and alloys. 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Recovery type metal comprising lead, antimony and tin, from dross 
formed in re-casting of said metal; fusing dross with oxide dissolving 
salts comprising zinc chloride. No. 2,125,226. Hans Arne Gosta Gun- 
nelius and Nils Halvard Liander, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Brazing alloy composed of copper, cadmium, phosphorus, and silver. 
No. 2,125,228. Oscar E. Harder to Battelle Memorial Institute, both of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

High temperature duty alloy iron or steel of good hot and cold-rolling 
characteristics, made from chromium, nickel, tungsten, titanium, carbon, 
and iron. No. 2,125,299. Vsevolod Nicholas Krivobok, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Rustless Iron and Steel Corp., Balitmore, Md. 

Recovery values from oxidized ores; subjecting same to flotation 
operation in presence of an alkyl mercaptan higher in the series than 
ethyl mercaptan. No. 2,125,337. Antoine M. Gaudin, Butte, Mont. 

Concentration oxidized ores by means of froth flotation. No. 2,125,631. 
Gregoire Gutzeit, Geneva, Switzerland, to Visura Treuhand Gesellschaft, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Recovery ferro-alloy metal of the group of molybdenum, vanadium, 
tungsten from ore material containing lead. No. 2,125,642. Ralph F. 
Meyer, Freeport, Pa., to Meyer Mineral Separation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nos. 2,126,742-3-4-5-6.7-8-9-50 


Stanley 


Claude H. 


No. 2,128,444. Emile Vroonen, 


Alloy containing phosphorus, tin, and copper. No. 2,125,680. Alpine 
Ross MacGregor, Forest Hills, Pa. 
Concentration ores and flotation agents therefor. No. 2,125,852. And- 


erson Pf Ralston and William O. Pool to Armour & Co., all of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Production a sponge metal from an oxide of said metal. No. 2,125,909. 
Rudolf Gahl, Berkeley, Calif. 

Alloy iron or steel articles of austenitic structure for use under high 
temperature conditions of stress, comprising chramium, nickel, tungsten, 
molybdenum, carbon, and iron. No. 2,125,929. Vsevolod Nicholas Kri- 
vebok, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Rustless Iron and Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Magnesium alloy containing aluminum, silver, and magnesium. No. 
2,126,010. John Leslie Haughton and William ‘Eliezer Prytherch, Ted- 
dington, England. 

Furnace brazing of high-chromium metals in an atmosphere of neutral 
or reducing gas, using bath of molten alkali metal in process. No. 2,126,- 
074. William A, Wissler, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Haynes Stellite Co., 
corp. of Ind. 
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Metal coated sheet metal product; having zinciferous coating. No. 
2,126,244. Nelson E. Cook, Wheeling, W. Va., Edward J. Knopf, Mor- 
ristown, Ohio. and William L. Diehl, Wheeling, W. Va., to Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Production cast metal products having elongations before rupture under 
tensile stress of upwards of 40%; made from alloy composed of silicon, 
zinc, and copper. No. 2,126,246. Louis S. Deitz, Jr., Westfield, N. J., 
and Hanley H. Weiser, Annadale, N. Y., to Nassau Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co., New York City. 

Copper-silver-beryllium-magnesium alloy. No. 
Hensel and Earl 
Ind. 

Continuous cyclic process for recovery metals from scrap = metal- 
lurgical residues. No. 2,128,548. Clarence B. White, Phila., Pa. 

Anti-corrosion process for zine base castings; applying combination of 
coatings, one produced by immersion in an acidified dichromate solution 
and one consisting of electro-deposited metal. No. 2,128,550. Jay T 
Ford, Flint, Mich., to General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Concentration ores and minerals by flotation; subjecting pulp to froth 
flotation in presence of a dixanthogen diluted with an anhydrous water 
muscible aliphatic monohydric alcohol. No. 2,128,570. Merrill W. 
ar Berkeley, Calif., to Great Western Electro-Chemical Co., corp 
of Calif. 

Manufacture steel alloy suitable for cutting tools. No. 2,128,601. Wil 
liam MacCormac Burden, Reginald Genders, and Reginald Harrison 
Woolwich, London, England, to Sofal, Limited, London, England. 

Production ferro-manganese from iron-containing manganese ores or 
slags. No. 2,128,615. Adolf Krus, Sturzelberg over Neuss, and Her- 
mann Steffe, Duisburg-Huckingen, Germany, to Mannesmannrohren-Werk: 
Aktiengesellschaft, Dusseldorf, Germany, and ‘“Sachtleben,” Aktiengesell- 
—_ fur Bergbau und Chemische Industrie, Cologne, Germany. 

Case-hardening method for carbon steel. No. 2,128,621. Bernard R 
Queneau, Milburn, N. J., to U. S. Steel Corp., N. Y. City. 

Multistage process of drawing steel wire which is coated with zinc 01 
zinc alloy; applying dry or plastic lubricants to wire. No. 2,128,677. 
Frank ae to Rylands Bros., (Australia), both of Port Waratah, New 
castle, N. S. W., Australia. 

Alloy comprising chromium, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, silicon, vanadium 
and aluminum. No. 2,128,847. Emil M. Prosen, to Nobilium Prods. 
both of Phila., Pa. 

Alloy characterized by being hot workable; 
ganese, phosphorous and copper. No. 2,128,954. Richard B. 
Derby, Conn., to American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Alloy, characterized by being hot workable. composed of tin, 
phorus, and copper. No. 2,128,955. Richard B. Montgomery, Derby 
Conn., to American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Bronze alloy composed of copper, tin, nickel, silicon and iron. No 
2,129,197. John W. Bryant, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Alloy characterized by high resistance to deformation and abrasion, con 
taining manganese, boron, molybdenum, carbon, and iron. No. 2,129,346 
Anthony G. de Golyer, N. ¥ a <ee. 

Alloy, characterized by high resistance to deformation and abrasion, con. 


2,126,386. Franz R. 
I. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., all of Indianapolis, 


iron, man- 
Montgomery, 


comprising tin, 


iron, phos 


taining manganese, rg carbon, and iron. No. 2,129,347. Anthony 
G. de Golyer, N. Y. City. 
Production manganese-boron alloy. No. 2,129,348. Anthony G. de 


Golyer, N. Y. City. 


Treating impure lead and/or tin metal. No. 2,129, — Frederick 
Rehns, Springfield, Mass., to American Metal Co., N. Y. Cit 
Manufacture wrought iron by the Aston process. Nos. 3. 129, 716-7-8 


Edward_B. Story, Dormont, and Evard P. Best, Edgeworth, Pa. ..to A. M 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production palladium- silver-platinum alloys. No. 2,129,721. Edmunc 
M. Wise, Westfield, N. J., to International Nickel Co., N. Y. City. 

Treatment ores of metals; first treating ore to produce sands and slimes, 
No. 2,129,760. William E. Greenawalt, Denver, Colo. 

Heat-resisting object containing iron and aluminum. 
Werner Hessenbruch, Hanau-on-Main, Germany. 

Porous structure made by first mixing an unalloyed finely divided oxid« 
of copper with an ammoniacal salt. No. 2,129,844. Edwin F Kiefer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., corp. of N. Y. 

Material for adding to a blast furnace or cupola burden to improve 
the quality of the iron or to produce metallic manganese or ferro-man- 
ganese. No. 2,130,228. Henry R. Clarke, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Leaching-precipitation-flotation process. No. 2,130,278. Harmon E 
Keyes, Miami, Ariz. 

Froth flotation of minerals from carbonaceous ores in presence of : 
collecting reagent. No. 2,130,574. Chas. H. Breerwood, Narbeth, Pa., 
to Separation Process Co., corp. of Del. 

Alloy containing cobalt, cadmium, silicon and copper. No. 2,130,737 
Franz R. Hensel and Earl i. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., all of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Alloy containing cobalt, cadmium, phosphorus, and copper. No. 2,130,- 
738. Franz R. Hensel and Earl I. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., all o: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Recovery of a light metal from a molten mixture of said metal. No 


No. 2,129,840. 


2,130,801. Robert Edwin Hulse, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, 

W ilmington, Del. ‘ 
Forgeable high speed steel containing carbon, tungsten, chromium 

vanadium, molybdenum, cobalt, boron, and iron. No. 2,130,822. Elmer 


B. Welch to Firth-Sterling Steel Co., both of McKeesport, Pa. 

Apparatus and method for distillation of metal powders to recover igs 
fied metal. No. 2,130,886. Frank R. Kemmer, Larchmont, N. Y., 
Magnesium Products, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Copper-zirconium-manganese alloy. No. 2,130,996. Franz R. Hensel 
and Earl I. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., all of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Preparation ores for reduction. No. 2, 131,006. — 
Washington, D. C., to Chicago Development Cea Chicago, 

Production silver from raw liquids; using alkali and salt in process 
No. 2,131,072. Marvin J. Reid to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester 
N. Y. 


No. 2,131,074 
to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Method agglomerating comminuted zinciferous materials. 
John F. W. Schulze, Shaker Heights, O., 

Aluminum alloy composed of silicon, ‘nickel, copper, magnesium, van 
adium, and aluminum. No. 2,131,076. Harvey G. Schwarz, Seattle, 
Wash., to Bernard B. Pelly. 

Production copper-silver-beryllium-manganese alloy. No. 2,131,104 
Franz R. Hensel and Earl I. Larsen, to P. R. Mallory & Co., all o 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treatment substances containing tantalum and/or niobium. No. 2,131, 
350. Joseph Pierre Leemans, Hoboken-lez-Anvers, Belgium, to Societe 
Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken, Hoboken-lez-Anvers, Belgium. 
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Pressure exerting electrode having a hard wear resisting contact sur- 
face, comprising an age hardened alloy composed of sopeer. cobalt and 
beryllium. No. 2,131,475. Franz Hensel and Earl I. Larsen, to P. 
R. Mallory & Co., all of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Heat treated and artificially aged aluminum base alloy. No. 2,131,520. 
Joseph A. oe » Jr., Tarentum, Pa., to Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, 

Bright ple of carbon-containing metal. No. 2,131,709. Vincent 
T. Malcolm to Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., both of Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Treatment chromium austenitic steel, using ammonia in process. No. 
2,131,710. Vincent T. Malcolm to Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., both of 
Indian Orckard, Mass. 

Method improving surface castings of copper and its alloy; introducinrs 
a volatile flux into a dressed metallic mold and pouring. molten metal 


therein. No. 2,131,719. Cyril Stanley Smith, Cheshire, Conn., to Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., New York City. 
Naval Stores 

Production esters of hydrogenated abietyl alcohol. No. 2,130,740. 


Irvin W. Humphrey to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment rosin ester by contacting same in liquid phase with a hydro- 
genation catalyst in absence of added substances capable of reducing 
the unsaturation of the ester whereby the unsaturation of the rosin ester 
is reduced. No. 2,130,997. Edwin R. Littmann to Hercules Powder 
Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 


Paper and Pulp 


Method incorporating a wetting agent in a thin, porous paper, calender- 
ing, impregnating treated paper with a moistureproofing composition in 
the molten state. No. 20,847. Reissue. Theron G. Finzel and Donald 
E. Drew, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Method coating paper. No. 2,130,241. James D. 


MacLaurin, East 
Orange, N. J., to Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Decomposition of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,128,502. 
Hammond, Ind. to Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind. 

Lubricant composition comprising a hydrocarbon lubricant containing 
a synthetic organic acid. No. 2,128,574. Adrianus Johannes van Peski 
and Willem Coltof, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Cal if: 

Carbon and gum remover, composed of liquid sulfur dioxide soluble 
portion of volatile petroleum hydrocarbon oil, lubricating oil, alkali meta!’ 
soap of oleic acid, liquid aliphatic alcohol, and water. No. 2,128,685 
Wallace J. Yates, "Martinez, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
Conversion hydrocarbon oils. Nos. 2,128,897-8. Charles H. Angel!’ 
Joseph Elliott Blud- 


to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 

Production anti-knock motor fuel. No. 2,128,910. 
worth, Arlington, Tex., to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. af Del. 

Production improved mineral lubricating oils; subjecting a minera' 
lubricating oil to extraction by means of a mixture consisting of _nitro- 
benzene and acetonitrile. No. 2,128,958. Martin Mueller-Cunradi an: 
Robert Uloth, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. 

Treatment still residues resulting from ag EE of crude solvent 
naphtha and containing indene polymers. No. 2,128,984. William H 
Carmody, Dayton, Ohio, to Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treatment heavy oil comprising lower polymers of coumarone and in- 


Harold R. Snow, 


oe, No. 2,128,985. William H. Carmody, Dayton, Ohio, to Nevill: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“liver fuel; denaturing power alcohol made by dissolving in the alcoho’ 


a number of alkyl isonitriles to render alcohol unpotable, certain of whicl 
isonitriles boil above and certain boil below ethyl alcohol. No. 2,128,987 
Leo Christensen, Atchison, Kans., to Chemical Foundation, Inc. +» COrp. 
o el. 

Process improving motor fuel. No. 2,129,142. Ward E. Kuentzel, 
Whiting, Ind., Theodore A. Geissman, Minneapolis, Minn., and Howard R. 
Batchelder, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Process for inhibiting gum formation in hydrocarbon-containing motor 
fuels. Nos. 2,129,193-4. Arthur L. Blount, Palos Verdes Estates, an 
Harold G. Reiber, Long Beach, Calif., to Union Oil Company of Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,129,269. Joseph P. Furlong, Jersey 
City, N. J., to Amarel Corp.; Newark, N. 


an organic silicon compound having at least one carbon-silicon bond. 
Extraction undesirable constituents from wax-containing mineral lubri- 
Hydrocarbon oil conversion. 
2,129,616. Wolfgan; 
Grote and Alfred Hoppe, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
Thomas Cross, Jr., and Stewart C. Fulton, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standarc 
olefines with a catalyst, the initial constituents of which are zirconia and 
Conversion gaseous olefines into higher boiling polymers; contactin: 
733. Stewart C. Fulton and Thomas Cross, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., te 
Roselle, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del 
and adapted to be regenerated. No. 2,129,913. Roy Cross and Walter 


Manufacture lubricant comprising in combination a hydrocarbon oil an¢ 
No. 2,129,281. Bert H. Lincoln and Gordon D. Byrkit, to Continenta’ 
Oil Co., all of Ponca City, Okla. 
cating oils. No. 2,129,282. James Morris Page, Jr., Casper, Wyo., t 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

No. 2,129,506. Albert P. Sachs to Petro- 
leum Conversion Corp., both of New York City. 

Manufacture improved lubricating oils. No. 

Germany, to Edeleanr 
Gesellschaft, m.b.H., corp. of Germany. 

Production liquid hydrocarbons from gaseous olefines. No. 2,129,649 
Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Conversion gaseous olefines to higher boiling polymers; contacting 
zine oxide on silica gel. No. 2,129,732. Stewart C. Fulton and Thoma: 
om, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. o: 

el. 
olefines with a catalyst composed of a compound of a heavy metal of 
Group 111 of the Periodic System associated with silica gel. No. 2,129,- 
Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. é 

Settling aid in heavy solvents. No. 2,129,752. James M. Whiteley 

Art of drilling oil and gas wells; circulating in drill hole during 
drilling operation a drilling fluid containing cellulose in regenerated form 
5 Cross, Jr., to Kansas City Testing Laboratory, both of Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,129,931. Jacob Benjamin Heid 
to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Til. 

Production lubricating oils. "No. 2,130,024. Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, 
and Friedrich Christmann, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to Standard 
I. G. Co., Linden, N. J. 

Preparation sulfamic acid fluorides. No. 2,130.038. Gerhard Schrader 
and Otto Bayer, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to Winthrop Chem 
ical Co., N. Y. City. 

PP any nag compositions comprising aliphatic ethers. a 

Theodore Evans, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co 
cisco, Calif. 

Inhibition of peroxide formation in aliphatic symmetrical isoethers 
a 2,130,079. Theodore Evans, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development 

San Francisco, Calif. 

“Thhibition of peroxide formation in aliphatic ethers. 
Theodore pre. Berkeley, Calif., 
cisco, Calif. 


2,130,078 
, San Fran 


No. 2,130,080 
to Shell Development Co.. San Fran- 


Halo-substitution of unsaturated organic compounds. No. 2,130,084. 
Herbert P. A. Groll and George Hearne, Berkeley, and James Burgin 
and Donald S. La France, Oakland, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Production a viscous lubricating fraction of petroleum having a low 
Megat gravity constant from a viscous fraction of petroleum oil. No. 
g5 39) rs > Seymour W. Ferris, Aldan, Pa., to Atlantic Refining Co.. 

ila., Pa. 

Separation high molecular mixtures into fractions having different 
properties. No. 2,130, =p Oswald H. Milmore, Berkeley, Calif., tc 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Conversion hydrocarbons to produce motor fuel. No. 2,130,313. 

M. Barron, Port Arthur, Tex., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,130,363. Edwin F. Nelson t 

Chas. H. Angell tc 


Joseph 


Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 
Conversion hydrocarbon oils. Nos. 2,130,407-8. 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, III, 
Conversion hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,130,436. 
Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, Til 
Anhydrous lubricant comprising petroleum lubricating fractions, un- 
saponified liquid fat, a soap of a liquid fat, and a solid fatty acid material 
No. 2,130,540. Marcellus T. Flaxman, Wilmington, Calif., to Unior 

Oil Co. of Calif., corp. of Calif. 

Production condensation product of a ketaldone. No. 2,130,592. Sum 
ner H. McAllister, Lafayette, and Edwin F. Bullard, Oakland, Calif., t 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Method treating a plurality of heavy hydrocarbon oils for subsequent 


Kenneth Swartwood t 


cracking. No. 2,130,596. Ernest A. Ocon, New York City. 
Production motor fuel. No. 2,130,662. Harold V. ‘eu White 
Plains, N. Y., to Process Management Co., N. Y. City. 


Motor fuel combustion lubricant comprising mixture of castor oil anc 
the anet alcohols mixture obtainable by catalytic pressure hydrogenation 
of oxide of carbon. No. 2,130,664. Julius F. T. Berliner to du Pont, 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production valuable products from hydrocarbon gases. No. 2,130,669 
Warren K. Lewis, Newton, Mass., to Standard Oil Development Co. 
corp. of Del. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils by fractional distillation. 
_ K. Roberts, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co. 

Method activating and maintaining activity of dehydrogenation catalysts 
No. 2,131,089. Otto Beeck, Berkeley, James Burgin, Oakland, and Her- 
bert P. A. Groll, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Treated lubricant having a low coefficient of friction and adapted t 
form a persistent film stable under high temperatures and pressures. No. 
2,131,138. Albert Ernst Ganzert, Chicago, Ill., to Ernest C. Shaw. 

Method using reclaimed lubricants containing self-generated acids anc 
colloidal impurities. No. 2,131,139. Albert Ernst Ganzert, Chicago, 
Ill., to Ernest C. Shaw. 

Cracking and extracting hydrocarbon oils with a selective solvent. No. 
2,131,169. Edward F. English, Baton Rouge, La., to Standard Oj: 


Development Co., corp. of Del. 
ispersion olefines in acid polymerization. No. 2,131,191. Bruno 
~<a Baton Rouge, La., to Standard Oil 


No. 2,130,988 
(Ind.), Chicago 


E. Roetheli and Eldon E. 
Development Co., corp. of 

Production drying oils; first subjecting a fraction of gasoline obtained 
by vapor phase cracking of higher boiling mineral oils, in liquid phase 
to action of a gas containing oxygen. No. 2,131, 195. Helmuth G 
Schneider and Julius V. "i Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil 
Development Co., corp. of 

Production valuable high ate Fs weight polymers; maintaining a low 
molecular weight olefine in liquid phase in intimate contact with :; 
Rplmerizing catalyst. No. 2,131,196. Helmuth G. Schneider, Elizabeth, 

, to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of Del. 

one of paraffinic and non-paraffinic portions of a _ petroleun 
lubricating oil fraction. No. 2,131,422. Alvin P. Anderson, Alton, III., 
to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Method refining cracked oil by using metallic soaps of naphthenic acid. 
No. 2,131,519. Masakichi Mizuta, Marunouchi, Kojimachiku, Tokyo, and 
Teiji Yoshimura, Okubo, Kashiwazakimachi-, Kariha-gun, Nigata-ken 
Japan, to Nippon Sekiyu Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo, Japan. 

Sweetening oils with aqueous copper chloride solutions. No. 2,131,525. 
Walter A. Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co., both of Bartlesville, Okla 


Pigments, Dry Colors 


Preparation stable thermoplastic pigment suspensions; intimately mix- 
ing a thermoplastic material, a titanium pigment, and a lipoid. No. 
ht ,554. Pierre Lusseyran, Paris, France, to Titan Co., Wilmington, 

1 


Preparations suspensions of inorganic eigenen particles in waxes. No. 
2,130,560. Walter H. Plechner and Jos. M. Jarmus, Metuchen, N. J., to 
National Lead Co., N. Y. City. 

Preparation a water-soluble titanium composition by means of a thermal 
reaction between sulfuric acid and a titanium-bearing material. No. 2,130, 
565. Chas. L. Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo., to National Lead Co., N. Y. 
City. 

Manufacture zinc pigment. No. 2,131,313. 

Shaker Heights, O 

Continuous process of treating flocculent carbon black to produce a 

free-flowing, non-dusting granular product. No. 2,131,686. _ George 


Henry Seymour Colton, 


Heller and Carl W. Snow, Pampa, Tex., to General Atlas Carbon Co., 
Dover, Del. 
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Chemical Industries 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Process for preparing plastic materials to be molded under heat and 
pressure; applying to surface of the preform a solution containing a 
mold lubricant which is insoluble in the molding material. No. 2,128,534. 
Arthur M. Howald, Toledo, Ohio, to Plaskon Co., corp. of Del. 

Resinous impregnating material. No. 2,128,879. Kenneth M. Irey 
= Lawrence M. Debing, Palisades Park, N. J., to Resinox Corp., N. Y. 

ity. 

Preparation resinous reaction products of sulfur dioxide and olefines. 
No. 2,128,932. Louis H. Fitch, Jr., and Frederick E. Frey to Phillips 
Petroleum Co., all of Bartlesville, Okla. 

Production a new resin-like product obtained by condensation of 
o-cresol and 2-decalol and subsequent hydrogenation of the condensatidn 
product. No. 2,129,153. Erik Schirm, Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany. 

Preparation thin filaments, bands or films from polystyrol. No. 2,129, 
213. Walter Harz, Dormagen-on-Rhine, and Walther Schieber, Berlin. 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Flowable composition ay aT Y ethyl formate and a polyvinyl formalde- 
hyde acetal resin. No. 2,129,449. Ralph H. Talbot and Bruce E. 
Gramkee, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin. No. 2,129,450. Ralph H. Talbot, 
N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. 

Production polymerized products from undissolved aliphatic esters of 
acrylic and methacrylic acids, carrying out polymerization in presence of 
an unsaturated cyclic compound of the terpene series. No. 2,129,478 
Otto Rohm, Darmstadt, Germany, to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., Pa. 

Mixture of methacrylic acid esters of the mixture of primary, straight 
and branch chain alcohols obtained by catalytic hydrogenation of carbor 
oxides under elevated temperatures and pressures. No. 2.129,662. Har 
old J. Barrett and Daniel E. Strain to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del 

Production esters of methacrylic acid. Nos. 2,129,664-5-6-7-8. Harold 
J. Barrett and Daniel E. Strain to du Pont, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation the polymeric methacrylic acid ester of a phenol by poly- 
merizing the monomeric a by heating in presence of benzoyl peroxide 
No. 2,129,685. George D. Graves, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del 

Preparation polymeric methacrylic acid ester of an aliphatic polyhydric 
alcohol containing one unsubstituted hydroxyl group, prepared by heatins 
the monomeric ester in presence of benzoyl peroxide. No. 2,129,694 
Emmette F. Izard, Elsmere, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production esters of methacrylic acid. No. 2,129,722. John C. Wood 


Rochester 


house, Cragmere, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
composition. No. 2,129,749. Edward Henry George Sar- 


Moldin 
gent, Hull, England, to Reckitt & Sons, Hull, England. 

Production laminated article of transparent_ cellulose sheeting coated 
with an adhesive and printed in intaglio ink. No. 2,129,929. Irving Gur- 
wick to Shellmar Produ cts Co., both of Mount Vernon, O. 

Tooth cleansing agent having as mechanical cleansing agent a solid 
powdered artificial resin. No. 2,139,034. ag Schmidt, Wuppertal-Voh- 


winkel, Germany, to Winthrop “Chemical Co., N. Y. City. ; 
Fast colored plastic composition consisting of a nitrocellulosic plastic 
mass and a complex metal compound of a logwood extract. No. 2,131,154. 


Fritz Straub and Hans Mayer, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, 
all of Basel, Switzerland. 

Plastic composition which before exposure to air has a doughy, putty 
like consistency and on mere exposure to air has the general characteristics 
of wood, composed chiefly of finely divided wood filler and a binder of 
synthetic resin. No. 2,131,371. Gustavus J. Esselen, Swampscott, Mass.. 
to A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, 


Rubber 


Preparation solutions of vulcanized rubber in organic solvents of fine 
colloidal up to molecular dispersion. No. 2,128,654. Nikolaus Lebedenko, 
Max Naphtali, Nicolaus Kroll, and Hermann Meyer, Berlin, Germany, 
to Commercial Ingredients Corp., NN. ¥.. City. 

Process rubber vulcanization, carrying out process in presence of a 
condensation product of an aliphatic aldehyde and an ethylene diamine. 
No. 2,129,615. William C. Calvert, Oak Park, Ill., to Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Vulcanized rubber, using an arylene thiazyl sulfide ac celerator and an 
added amount of an activator. No. 2,130,242. William Messer, 
Cheshire, Conn., to United States Rubber Prods., N. Y. City. 

Fusible, plastic, homogeneous and tacky electrical insulation, consisting 
of rubber and chlorinated diphenyl. No. 2,130,264. Frank M. Clark, 
Pittsfield, Mass., and John H. Koenig, Columbus, Ohio, to General Elec 
tric Co., corp. of New York. 

Rubber article having embedded therein om EOF cotton threads, 
latter having coating of cellulosic substance. No. 2,130,413. John L. Bit 
ter, Johnson City, Tenn., to No. American Rayon Corp. ones’ Sa ieee 

Manufacture artificial leather; using a rubber dispersion in process. 
No. 2,131,022. Steven Jan Blaupot ten Cate, Kootwijk, Netherlands. 

M anufacture expanded rubber having a non-objectionable odor. No. 
2,131,073. Dudley Roberts, New York City, and James S. Reid, Cleve- 
land, O., Reid assignor to Rubatex Prods., N. Y. City. 

Rubber vulcanization; mixing a vulcanizable rubber composition with 
a mercaptothiazole accelerator and a mixed oxalate of an aryl_sub- 
stituted guanidine. No. 2,131,126. William P. ter Horst, Packnack Lake, 
N. J., to U. S. Rubber Co., N. ¥. Cite 

Method accelerating vulcanization of rubber; vulcanizing rubber in 
presence of an activatable organic accelerator. No. 2,131,127. William 
P. ter Horst, Silver Lake, O., to U. S. Rubber Co., aN Y. City. 

Preservation rubber; ga Rg: therein a secondary N-aromatic ar- 
tetra-hydro-naphthylamine. No. 2,131,206. Ira Williams, Woodstown, 


N. J., and Arthur Morrill Neal, Wiimington, Del., to du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Method vulcanizing rubber; using a quaternary ammonium salt in 
process. No. 2,131,244. Ira Williams, Woodstown, N. J., to du Pont, 


Wilmington, Del. 

Method vulcanizing rubber. No. 2,131,245. 
N. J ., and Frank Rea Mayo, Wilmington, Del., 
Del 


Ira Williams, Woodstown, 
to du Pont, Wilmington, 


Concentration of aqueous dispersions of rubber and similar rubber-like 
substances. No. 2,131,333. Hans Dietrich Graf von Schweinitz, Frank- 
fort-on-Main- Hochst, Germany, to Revertex, Ltd., London, England. 

Alkali process for reclaiming rubber waste; heating waste in presencc 
of a non-aqueous vapor or gas comprising an alkaline rubber swelling 
agent at temperature exceeding 150°C. for a period sufficient to_render 
material plastic. No. 2 131,685. Ernest Bemelmans, Maastricht, Nether 
lands, to Usitall Co., N. Y. City. 
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Textiles, Rayon 


Method treating fabrics. No. 2,128,516. 
William H. Bannon, both of Mansfield, Mass. ‘ : 

A low-lustre artificial silk filament containing finely divided and uni- 
formly distributed particles of boron nitride and an oily material. No. 
2,128,604. Robert F. Davis, Arlington Ridge, Va., to American Enka 
Corp., Enka, N. C. 

Process desulfurizing artificial silk; dissolving in viscose, sodium 
borneol xanthate, spinning viscose in precipitating bath, washing, and 
desulfurizing deacidified threads by treatment with a solution of the 
sodium salt of sulfonated olive oil. No. 2,128,612. Emil Hubert 
Dessau-Ziebigk, and Hermann Hecht, Dessau, Germany, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. 

Process for improving lustrous fibrous materials. No. 2,128,613. 
Walter Kling and Ernst Gotte, to Boehme Fettchemie-Gesellschaft m.b.H.. 
all of Chemnitz, Germany. 

Manufacture artificial threads, filaments, etc., by the centrifugal proc- 
ess. No. 2,128,818. Horace James Hegan, Coventry, England, tc 
Courtaulds, Limited, London, England. 

Method and apparatus for manufacturing feather cottons; in one step in 
process impregnating feathers with formalin vapours to form a water- 
proof coating in the interior and on the exterior by the combination of 
formalin and a gelatinous substance. No. 2,129,219. Moichiro Koga 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Textile fabric containing threads of a flat, relatively narrow, cut, 
laminated material, containing a narrow strip of metal foil interposed 
between narrow strips of transparent cellulose acetate. No. 2,129,504. 
Karl E. Prindle, Shaker Heights, O., to Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, O. 

Treatment rayon; covering same with an adhesive by first applying ; 


Clarence T. Graham to 


protein adhesive, “then applying latex, then rubber, finally vulcanizing 
No. 2,129,623. William Howard Nicol, Cuyahoga Falls, O., to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Production ornamental compound sheet materials; effecting adhesior 
between a transparent foil having basis of an organic derivative of cellu- 
lose and the pile face of a crushed pile fabric in which pile comprises 
yarns of an organic derivative of cellulose, softening said materials by 
means of an organic solvent, then pressing both together. No. 2.130,359. 
Brian, Edw. Merriman Miller, London, England, to Celanese Corp. of 
America, corp. of Del. 

Method fulling or felting wool or hair in alkaline, neutral or acid 
medium; using as fulling agent a mixture of alkali metal hexametaphos- 
phate and an alkali metal pyrophosphate. No. 2,130,570. Anton Volz. 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to Hall Labs., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacture synthetic fibres from polyamides derived from diamines 
and dibasic carboxylic acids. No. 2,130,948. Wallace Hume Carothers 
to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Process washing, desulfurizing, bleaching, finishing and like treat 
ments of artificial yarns. No. 2,131,409. Alfredo Nai, to “Chatillon” 
mfg Anonima Italiana per le Fibre Tessili Artificiali, both of Milan, 

taly. 


Water, Sewage Treatment 


Method of treating sewage,, etc. No. 2,129,267. Anthony J. Fischer. 
Jackson Heights, L Y., to Dorr Co., New York City. 
_Sterilization of water; treating same at room temperature with 1,3- 
dichlor, 5,5-dimethylhydantoin. No. 2,130,805. Arthur A. Levine 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 





Chemical Industries 
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